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FOREWORD. 


The world is just beginning to understand her great men 
—she has so long given birth to them. The world-wide unrest 
is equally world-deep. Conflicts of convictions, divergence of 
faiths and disharmonies of ideals that rend the atmosphere' 
to-day have a history behind them as old as the hills. It is 
the ciy of the still, small voice within that is amplified some 
day into the slogan of a great war, and the aftermath fails to 
correct human despondency. Then man seeks for truths that 
age not and the greatest of human discovery is the discovery 
of great men. They alone are the milestones, though on 
different paths, that mark how far man has attained to man¬ 
hood. The paths have their own turns. The land-marks that 
lead straight from one to the other fade even in the light of a 
common day, but the corner-stones that spot the turns catch 
our eyes from many angles. Such a corner-stone is Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. 

The details of a great man's life have their own say in the 
story of his final success. And though there may be some 
apologies for a biographical study of the Raja, none of the 
writings here would add much to our knowledge of details 
about him. It has been done with a purpose. This volume 
intends to be at once appreciative and critical of his manifold 
gifts in diverse fields of dress, music, politics, law and religion. 

The volume is proud of its student-parentage. But if 
the historian of the denizens of Ireland could get off scot-free, 
inspite of his Chapter on Snakes, the compiler of a students’ 
volume which contains no fewer than four contributions from 
the students, stands on safer grounds. The paucity of 
students’ contributions should not, however, be the index of 
their enthusiasm for it. 

The master minds have graced our volume with their 
mighty lines. Educationists from different parts of India have 
brought inspiration and help to it. Indeed we are lucky. 



But Indian womanhood that owes its position to-day in 
press, platform and society so largely to Ram Mohun, has 
made an inadequate response. Perhaps reticence is the 
monopoly of women! 

The special reason for having a Bengali section is the 
gratitude felt for the father of modem Bengali prose. The 
arrangement of contributions has been more or less left to 
chance and does not embody any design. 

A detailed study of the writings here is evidently 
impossible. Mahatmaji will tell the import of the occasion. 
The Poet will reveal Ram Mohun and the background 
of his age. Radhakrishnan will explain the meaning 
of his life. Sir J. C. Bose bestows on us an octogenarian’s 
blessings. The artist of Santiniketan shows us the spirit of 
India hundred years ago in a few lines and curves. The 
political leaders of the land have responded to our appeal. 
The lawyer has brought his estimate of Ram Mohun’s legacy 
in Indian law ; the Economist has not economised his pains to 
lend a touch of the modern to Ram Mohun and the religious 
minds have revealed Ram Mohun in the light of monotheism 
—even the humorist has turned serious for once. Our thanks 
are due to all of them. 

We owe our apology to those whom we invited but could 
not entertain for obvious reasons. They should not take us 
amiss. 

New as we are in this field and the art of proof-correction 
requires so much tradition behind it, that we must offer our 
second set of apology to the readers for the many mistakes that 
have cropped up due to printers’ devil. 

Fortunately or unfortunately men do not think alike and 
we are in a double trust. By publishing the various opinions, 
however, we do not commit ourselves to all of them. 

I must thank those who have helped me in the task. My 
best thanks go to Messrs. Atul Bannerjea, Punyabrata 
Bhattacharyya and Amal Gupta. The kind assistance of Dr. 
Nag and Mr. Home with their experiences of big com¬ 
pilations have been most welcome. But should not I thank 
the able finance Secretaries (Miss Kalyani Chakrabarti and 



Mr. Romen Sen) who had provided me with the sinews of war 
inspite of the prevalent depression ? 

After all the success of this volume will lie not in its mere 
popularity, but only if it inspires us to emulate the great virtues 
of the man aptly called ‘the first modem young Indian.’ 

Kamalaksha Mitra, 
Secretary, Centenary Volume. 


Members of the Committee, Centenary Volume:- 
Prof. Satis Ch. Ghosh —President. 

Mr. Atul Bannerjea. 

„ Amal Gupta. 

.. Kamalaksha Mitra— Secretary. 
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I am glad that so fine a man is stn 
freshly remembered. 

—JOHN MASEFIELD 


ENGLAND 



RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

’. the great ones of the world appear, they bring 
....v' with them; or their coming has no significance. When 
w am Mohun Roy came into this country he refused to move 
iK e turbid mass which flowed down the current of 
. xieracy and which resisted him as an enemy every minute 
J’to the last; for it is the hostility of the unenlightened 
mediocre that measures the magnitude of the Great. 

In the history of a nation, Man marches onward ever 
amending, ever conquering himself with the help of his own 
' mate, conscious principle, only so long as his character has 
its vigorous vitality. As we have the strength to walk, our 
cv'ery step is a challenge to the constant pull of the earth; 
inertia besets us on all sides, and each of the organs of the body 
^ ever engaged in fighting it. The heart goes on, night and 
day, in sleep as in waking ; while the enormous passivity of 
things stands up against that unremitting exertion. 

The life-process is, in fact, this never-ending struggle, this 
continual warfare between the inert and the living forces, 
between the battalion of malady and the battalion of health. 
If this incessant struggle weakens, if the forces of rigidity, as 
against the energy of movement, gain the upper hand in our 
physical system, then the human body grows more and more 
'dogged with the filth of wastage till death releases it of its 
noxious accumulation. 

The social body, too, is a living organism; and all its evils 
find their opportunity when its own energy grows sluggish. 
Then its life-force trained in fighting, easily makes truce with 
dull intellect, feeble will, with perverted faith and poverty. 
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The history of India had been standing stagnant for a 

long time, giving up in weariness of spirit all independent 

seeking of truth, the manfulness of recognising evil with 

resistance, while venerating its own deterioration. One by one, 

almost all the lights of its life had become dimmed through 

poverty of food, poverty of health and poverty of intelligence. 

We reached that final defeat of man which comes when his own 

will abdicates in favour of some external will that belongs 

either to his own anachronistic past or to some alien imposition. 

> 

Ram Mohun Roy took up his mission in India at the 
period when the country, in its inanity extending over 
centuries, had come to regard a life of vegetation as holiness. 
But it was not in him to follow the path of feeble mentality by 
repeating worn-out formulas; he refused the humiliation of 
being the acclaimed leader of the flattered multitude, by using 
its weaknesses as the foundation for his power; he was never 
frightened by the unintelligent antagonism of the threatening 
crowd with its upraised stick. 

Only a very few people in the whole world could in that 
age express in their belief and their lives Man’s birthright of 
freedom and his fundamental unity as Ram Mohun had done. 
His whole life was a protest against weakly surrendering the 
liberty of conscience and intellect to blind acceptance of in¬ 
junctions, religious or social, which only offer compulsion and 
deny reason. He realised that religion becomes the most 
potent factor in menacingly separating man from man when 
the barbed wire fence of its non-essential formalism is 
considered to be more valuable than its inner significance. The 
worldliness of sectarian piety had called up pride, hatred and 
strife, and inundated the whole world with blood, to a degree 
impossible for any secular cause. It was in such an age of 
religious exclusiveness that he had gained in his heart and 
expressed in his observances the Universal background of 
Religious Truth. 

Even to this day, the realization of human unity is 
hampered throughout the world by prejudices born of blind 
instinct, or bred by deliberate training. Therefore in the 
civilised world it is daily growing dangerous to live up to one’s 
faith in a New Age which sends its call for bringing together 
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all the human resources in knowledge and in moral co¬ 
operation. Ram Mohun Roy, however, was the foremost of 
those brave spirits who have stood up, in the face of hostility 
and misunderstanding, and who in all their varied activities 
have eloquently welcomed the spirit of this New Age which 
still remained at the horizon of a far away sunrise. He was 
the herald of India, the very first to bear her offerings to the 
outside world, and accept for himself and his country the best 
that the world could offer. He had envisaged in its entirety 
the truth of man, and therefore his service to his country 
became complexly many-sided, never narrowing its path of 
welfare by following the line of least resistance or of immediate 
expediency. 

More than one hundred years have now gone by, but the 
true recognition of his greatness still remains incomplete; even 
to-day it is not an impossibility for his own countrymen to 
do him irreverence. But let us hope that the day will come 
when the country will climb to that altitude of unobstructed 
perspective, free from the density of prejudices, which is essen¬ 
tial foi realizing Ram Mohun’s place in our history and his 
world-encircling magnanimity of soul. Those of us who have 
received from him the inspiration to accept man in the 
complete dignity of his truth may feel deeply hurt at each 
insult levelled at him, but his own greatness remains unper¬ 
turbed, which, in the face of all contumely, will continue to 
sow seeds of fulfilment in the very heart of ingratitude itself. 
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Ram Mohun Roy dedicated his life to the advancement 
of all efforts for the welfare not only of India but of all other 
countries. He dared greatly in his fight for the cause of the 
weak and the oppressed. He with his prophetic vision fore¬ 
saw, a hundred years ago, the problems that confront us even 
now. The true way to render homage to his memory is to 
revive his indomitable spirit and carry the highest ideals into 
actual accomplishments. 

Bose Institute. Sir J. C. Bose. 


We are to-day in the grips of old traditions though wc 
are eager to learn. Our religion protects many privileges and 
shelters many abuses. If we are to further national unity, it 
is essential that we should take our stand on the fundamental 
truths which age not, giving up the superstitious beliefs which 
age and divide man from man. Ram Mohun Roy, in modern 
times, was the starter of this liberal movement in religion. If 
we adopt, in his spirit, the attitude of discriminating criticism 
towards our ancient faith and get our thoughts to capture 
action, we will be serving our country as well as our faith. 


Andhra University. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
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On the occasion of the centenary of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
I welcome this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of 
his life and influence. Having for many years been in intimate 
contact with the changes that are taking place in the life and 
thought of Indian peoples, I realise how greatly the passionate 
sincerity, the large sympathies, and the penetrating under¬ 
standing of the Raja have contributed to these changes. Few 
Indians, and indeed few persons belonging to any nation, have 
been able to discern more surely what is vital in moral and 
spiritual truth, and to discriminate this more decisively from 
the acretions of tradition and superstition by which it has been 
overlaid. By his sincerity and grasp of truth the Raja was 
essentially a reformer. His influence marked the beginning in 
India of intellectual, social and spiritual re-birth, and was one 
of the potent forces leading to the growth of Indian nationalism. 
But his courageous independence did not prevent him from 
recognising the advantage which India derived from contact 
with the western world. He regarded the intimacy of this 
connection as providential and reverently acknowledged the 
manner in which his insight into Christian thought and 
experience had aided him in his progress toward truth. Thus 
the influence of the Raja became deeply unifying in its effects 
and his great personality won the devout and thankful 
admiration of the East and of the West. 

Dacca University. Dr. T. Langley. 


‘THE ABIDING INFLUENCE OF 
RAM MOHUN ROY.' 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart. 

It is a very great privilege and great honour to 
be asked to take part in these celebrations which have 
been organised by the students of the University of 
Calcutta. I consider it very fitting that they should organise 
such centenary celebrations. While we cannot claim the Raja 
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as the founder exactly of the University of Calcutta although 
he was associated with this historic house in which we meet, 
we can well say that the foundation of this university was 
largely due to the inspiration which he gave to his countrymen 
and to the work undertaken by him. He has been described 
by Dr. Brajendra Seal as a multifarious personality, and when 
we read his works, when we ponder over the record of his 
life, we can see that that description is accurate. And because 
the ■ Raja was a multafarious personality, it is necessary 
that for its interpretation men should come forward to 
discuss it from many points of view and should consider him 
from different angles. It is only in this way that we can hope 
to understand the man who is, I think, the heritage of not one 
nation but of all humanity. 

Here lies the special reason for organising a centenary 
celebration in honour of the memory of the Raja. Some of 
you know, and many of you remember, that recently we 
celebrated the centenary of the foundation of the Scottish 
Church College. Between the founder of that College and 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy there was a very close connection. 
When Dr. Alexander Duff came to Calcutta he consulted many 
people as to what kind of work he should do. He went out 
to the missionaries of Serampore. Dr. Carey advised him to 
settle in Calcutta and undertake educational work of the kind 
with which his name was afterwards associated. Having 
formed his resolution he immediately went to see the great 
reformer, the great scholar Raja Ram Mohun, and from him 
he received the greatest encouragement. In the conditions 
prevailing at that time, Dr. Duff found it difficult to get a 
building in which he might start his college and it was Raja 
Ram Mohun who provided him with the first accommodation 
for his educational work. He had just erected a hall in 
connection with the earlier organisation of the Brahmo Samaj. 
The room in which he had started work of that Church was 
no longer found adequate and the Raja was glad to make it 
over to Dr. Duff to enable him to lay the foundation of the 
modern educational system of Bengal. Throughout his life, the 
Raja kept up the closest co-operation with Dr. Duff. Dr. 
Duff came to take up his residence on the south side of the 
old City College building and in proximity to the original 
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St. Paul’s College and in near neighbourhood to our 
University of Calcutta. The Raja has been described 
as the man who initiated and laid the foundation of all the 
modem movements for the alleviation of our people and it is 
but right that we should pause and recollect the incidents of 
a hundred years back as we are sure to profit by reflecting 
on the wonderful characteristics of this great man. 

It is said sometimes and it has been recently said that we 
have been guilty of showing disrespect to those who are superior 
to ourselves by repudiating them. In all pilgrimages to things 
of the past there has been this danger that we may fail to 
realise our responsibilities in these modern days. 

There is a beautiful thought in a modern writer, that the 
welfare of those who have gone depends upon the recollection 
of those who succeed them. If there is any truth in that theory, 

I think that it gives us an additional incentive for the 
celebration of this centenary, because we feel that we are 
contributing something to the well-being of those who have 
gone from us. That may be a sentimental aspect of the matter 
but it certainly is an additional reason why we should gather 
together in full strength for the centenaiy celebration in honour 
of the memory of this great man. Who knows that we may 
not be contributing some spiritual energy to his continuing 
existence? I think such a conception is full of beauty. This 
man whose centenary we celebrate to-day is certainly worthy 
of respect as, it has been said, he "laid the foundation of 
all modern movements for the alleviation of our people”. If 
we read an account of his life we find that he had to fight 
against many established customs and it might be said that 
one great aim of his life was to deliver his fellow-beings from 
the tyranny of decadent traditions. It has been truly said that 
he fought against forms of decadent religious worship and 
against customs and did his best to free himself and free his 
associates from them. We must remember that facing of 
opposition was by no means the only characteristic of his life 
as a whole. He soon passed through it and his contribution to 
our development became positive rather than negative. He 
studied with great assiduity and with great earnestness all forms 
of religion and as a magnet he seemed to be able to draw from 
each of them much of value. Then having gathered their value 
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together, he tried to make a synthesis out of all 
the different elements from which he could draw 
onspiration. He was tolerant and liberal-minded; but 
his was not a facile toleration. It was not that toleration which 
was able to tolerate everything. It had certain limitations. 
And whenever toleration meant offence against the rights and 
liberties of his countrymen and encouragement of offences 
against justice, the Raja had nothing to do with that. He said, 
"No, these must not be. I can receive only those which stand 
for righteousness and truth.” 

He tried to draw out from the past all the inspiration he 
could get and applied that inspiration to the reformation of 
that society in which he found himself. His devotion to the 
past and his spirituality did not consist in withdrawing from 
the world. On the other hand, he was of opinion that 
inspiration for the eternal varieties of life could be drawn 
from this world. 

We have heard of his learning. We have heard how he 
went to the treasures of the past and brought out the wisdom 
that was found in them. But his learning did not degenerate 
into dilettantism or assume a scholastic stiffness. It became 
for him the inspiration of an eminently practical man, to find 
truth in religion, truth in science and truth in philosophy. He 
devoted all his energies to the task of social reform, to the task 
of opposition to the practices of idolatry. And for this he 
studied the gross abuses which he found in the society and 
did his best to put an end to all those. 

There is no one whose name is associated more closely 
and more honourably with the fight against the practice of 
"Suttee”. He also set his hand to all measures for the 
emancipation of women from the disabilities which they 
suffered. He then set himself to the task of educational reform. 
Perhaps many people would say at the present day 
that perhaps if he had not lent his support to Macaulay, 
it would have been better for education to-day. Whatever 
may be the truth of this opinion, we are to remember this that 
along with the encouragement of Western education he 
combined an intense admiration and diligent study of the 
oriental languages. 
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If he had been alive to-day, he might have taken part in 
the controversy over the question of co-education and, I believe, 
he would have been in favour of co-education. It is possible 
that others would claim that he would have been on the other 
side of the controversy. I have given my own opinion 
formed from an intimate study of his activities. 

He was interested in the abolition of slavery in countries 
far away across the sea. He was interested in political 
movements in most of the nations of Europe. He 
was interested, in the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832 in the country of Great Britain. He was a man who loved 
his country intensely and did great service. But he was never 
a man who would have taken up an attitude which would 
prove detrimental to the interests of other countries. I, 
for one, do not think, he would ever favour the attitude 
expressed in the phrase “my country, right or wrong”. He 
was a nationalist, but he was also an internationalist, and he 
felt for the wrongs of other countries as well as for the wrongs 
of his country. And he desired the establishment of righteous¬ 
ness all over the world. The reason of that was simple 
—it was his ingrained faith in religion. He believed 
intensely that the whole human race belonged to one family 
under the care of one Heavenly Father, and his great aim was 
to bring religious principles to bear upon the needs, conditions 
and problems of life. He was one of the most successful 
of those who have worked for the cause of the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God upon this earth. And 
we should do well to remember him on this Centenary occasion. 
We shall do still better if we learn something from his example 
which will be an inspiration for our own activities. The 
students of Calcutta have done well in arranging for this 
celebration in honour of his memory. They would do still 
better if they make that memory their example. 



TO 
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RAM MOHUN ROY AS HERALD OF 
THE NEW AGE. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar. 

I would focus your attention to the limits of my subject 
by quoting a few significant lines from the Raja's own 
writings: 

1. (a) “These reproaches, however, accumulated, I can 

tranquilly bear, trusting that a day will arrive 
when my humble endeavours will be viewed 
with justice, perhaps acknowledged with 
gratitude.” (Preface to Abridgment of the 
Vedanta, 1816, noted also in England and 
France the same year.) 

(6) "We must recollect that we have engaged in 
solemn religious enquiry, and not in retorting 
abuse against each other.”—To Dr. Marshman, 
1823. 

(c) “I have read the Koran again and again, and has 
that made me a Mussalman ? Nay, I have 
studied the whole Bible, and you know I am 
not a Christian. Why then do you fear to read 
these ? Read and judge for yourselves. Not 
compulsion but enlightened persuation.”— 
13th July, 1830. Ram Mohun Roy to Students 
at Duff School. 

2. “The present system of religion adhered to by the 

Hindus is not well calculated to promote their 
political interest. The distinction of caste has 
entirely deprived them of patriotic feeling, and 
the multitude of rites and ceremonies have 
totally disqualified them from undertaking any 
difficult enterprise ... It is necessary that change 
should take place in their religion.”—In a letter on 
the reasons of political subjection. 

3. “There is no discrimination of age and caste or race 

in this (Saiva) marriage; one should marry one 
who has no consort, and who is not within the 
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prohibited degrees of marriage.”—Ram Mohun in 
support of fusion of castes. 

4. “Observing the misery caused by prejudices of caste, 

I urge the Hindus not to debar themselves from 
mechanical pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as 
would tend to their comfort, happiness and 
independence.”—In Santbad Kaumudi. 

5. ( a ) "If it had been intended to keep the British nation 

in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian 
philosophy would not have been allowed to 
displace the system of the School men, which 
was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. 
In the same manner the Sanskrit system of 
education would be the best calculated to keep 
this country in darkness, if such had been the 
policy of the British legislature. But as the 
improvement of the population is the object of 
the Government, it will consequently promote 
a more liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other 
useful sciences.”—Letter to Lord Amherst, 
1823, on Indian Education. 

(b) “The Mahomedans of India have the same capa¬ 
bility of improvement as any other civilised 
people, though from their ignorance of Euro¬ 
pean literature they are not much esteemed.” 
—In his "Condition of India”. 

6. “If the rights of the ryots in the soil were recognised, 

they would be ready to rise in defence of the 
power that secured them, as a militia; so as to 
secure the British rule alike from internal intrigue 
and external agression without the necessity of 
keeping on foot an immense standing army at an 
enormous cost.”—Before Select Committee, 1831. 

7. "A free Press has never yet caused revolution in any 

part of the world” . . . “the resistance of a people 
advancing in knowledge has ever been, not against 
the existence, but against the abuses of the 
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governing power; . . . the more enlightened a 
people become the less likely are they to revolt.” 
—Memorial for Liberty of the Press, 1823. 

8. "Supposing that 100 years hence the Indian character 

becomes elevated by constant intercourse with 
Europeans and the acquirement of general and 
political knowledge as well as of modern arts and 
sciences, is it possible that they will not have the 
spirit as well as the inclination to resist effectually 
any unjust and oppressive measures serving to 
degrade them in the scale of human society ? . . . 
Were India to share one fourth of the knowledge 
and energy of Ireland, she would prove . . . 
either useful and profitable as a willing ally of the 
British Empire, or troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy.”—Letter re: The Jury Act, 
1827. 

9. "India requires many more years of English domina¬ 

tion, so that she might not have many things to 
lose, while she is reclaiming her political inde¬ 
pendence.”—To Victor Jacquemont, June, 1828. 

10. "The struggles are not merely between the Reformers 

and anti-Reformers, but between liberty and 
oppression throughout the world ... I am now 
happy ... I publicly avowed that in the event 
of the Reform Bill being defeated I will renounce 
my connection with this country . . . thank 
Heaven, I now feel proud of being one of your 
fellow subjects, and heartily rejoice that I have 
infinite happiness of witnessing the salvation of 
your nation, nay of the whole world.”—Ram 
Mohun Roy in 1832, on Reform Bill. 

11. "I consider the cause of the Neopolitans as my own, 

and their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and 
friends of despotism have never been and never 
will be successful.”—Ram Mohun Roy to Bucking¬ 
ham, August 11, 1821, on crushing of the short¬ 
lived liberty of Naples. 
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12. "What! ought I to be insensible to the sufferings of 

my fellow creatures wherever they are, or however 
unconnected by interests, religion or language ?” 
—To a questioner on the occasion of his public 
dinner at Town Hall to celebrate South American 
Colonies’ independence from Spain (noticed in 
English papers, 1823). 

13. "Enlightened men should wish to encourage and 

facilitate human intercourse in every manner by 
removing as far as possible all impediments to it, 
in order to promote the reciprocal advantage and 
happiness of the whole human race ... It 
appears to me the ends of Government might be 
better attained by submitting every matter of 
political difference between two countries to a 
Congress composed of an equal number from the 
Parliament of each: the decision of the majority to 
be acquiesced in by both nations, and the Chair¬ 
man to be chosen by each nation alternately for 
one year, and the place of meeting to be one year 
within the limits of one country and next within 
those of the other: Such as Dover and Calais for 
England and France . . . By such a Congress, 
all matters of differences, whether political or 
commercial, affecting the nations of any two 
civilised countries with constitutional governments, 
might be settled amicably and justly to the 
satisfaction of both, and profound peace and 
friendly feelings might be preserved between 
them from generation to generation.”—Letter 
to Talleyrand, Foreign Minister of France: 
December, 1831. 

It would be clear from these remarkable utterances that 
more than a century ago the Raja had thought out and was 
working on ideas and principles that have not yet been fully 
realised in India and in the World at large. It is for this that 
we call him the Herald of the New Age,—calling for a religion 
of humanity in the midst of blind sectarianism and unreason; 
—for nationalism amongst disjointed social fabrics and inter¬ 
nationalism amongst newly forming nations,—advocating 
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scientific and practical education as against the dead classical 
systems,—free thought and expression as against the prevailing 
suppression of them—raising the level of the peasants in the 
polity while none thought of them,—and dreaming of an India 
frown to the full height of political development through the 
influence and tutelage of a European culture and British 
democracy, and of a Congress of Nations for peace, based on 
a League of Cultures. 

Of these many aspects of his representative personality, I 
shall now take up only two for some exposition, viz., his solution 
of a Synthesis, and his ideal of a multiple personality following 
from it. 

Ram Mohun as Herald of the New Age. 

The New Age, the age in which we live and move forward, 
is still a Young Age, barely a century and a half old. Its 
features are gradually becoming firm-set and typical; and we 
can now say with some confidence along what lines this Young 
Age is going to develop. But a countryman of ours, about 125 
years ago, reflected in his own personality, as it were in a 
fortune-teller’s crystal, the whole subsequent life-history of this 
youngest creation of Time, this promising New Age: —that was 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

The essential circumstances of the New Age is the coming 
together of diverse peoples and cultures: the frequency the 
intensity and the variety of their contacts being ever on the 
increase. The need that arises out of this situation is one of 
synthesis, univcrsalism and unity, to enable men to rise superior 
to the limitations of localised parochial, isolated life of the 
preceding ages. In Ram Mohun’s days, it was India, of all 
the other regions of the world, where the many and the various 
had come into close relation first, and it was in that great 
Indian’s mental content that this multiple contact was further 
multiplied by scientific enquiry: so that in that representative 
and sensitive mind was produced the inevitable echo of that 
clash, the solution to that puzzle and tangle of diverse human 
ideas and institutions, namely, a philosophy of synthesis, of 
finding unity in the diversity of man. In Ram Mohun’s richly 
flowing mind was produced the anti-toxin for combating the 
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epidemic of the New Age,—multiplicity of contacts, wherewith 
to inoculate for surviving and becoming immune. 

Clashes indeed have always produced attempts at 
synthesis in history, and history itself grows to maturity 
through such broadening of the base of human civilisation. 
Thus the Christian culture stands for a synthesis of Israelite, 
Mesopotamian, Buddhistic, Hellenic, Roman and Barbarian 
Aryan contacts. The Islamic force stands for synthesis of 
Jewish, Arabic, Hellenic, Iranian and Indian contacts. In 
India itself, a Babel of races and cultures, traceable even as 
far back as to the Mahenjo-daro period, produced the synthesis 
of the Brahmanic caste-policy; in India again, in the spacious 
6th century B.C., when the whole ancient world was brought 
together by various forces, a common universal platform of 
co-operative endeavour for uplift of humanity was evolved by 
Gautama Buddha. Again in India, the clash of the Muslim 
and the non-Muslim in the middle ages led to the synthetising 
thought and preachings of the Indian Reformation of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Then finally in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries, as the world was getting smaller to men, as age-old 
barriers were crumbling, and undreamt of connections were 
being forged,—it was in India that the force of the general 
re-making was felt most. It has indeed been the special 
privilege of India to have ever been a centre of convergence for 
all and sundry in the human family, and to have therefore, 
more than any other country, felt the constant necessity of 
seeking and realising the great truth of unity in diversity. 

In India of Ram Mohun’s youth the past was making its 
exit, leaving on the stage unrealised ideals of Hindu-Moslem 
synthesis, arrested growth of the Indian renaissance and 
reformation, and a social and political fabric torn by re¬ 
actionary conflicts: Hindus and Moslems were drifting apart 
in bitterness and prejudice—amongst Hindus, the Marathas, 
divided among themselves, alienated and injured grieviously 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Gangetic Hindus of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa—amongst Moslems, Shiahs, Sunnis, Rosha- 
niyas and Mahdavis, had plunged into intolerant strife; the 
synthesis of the Hindu and Muslim reformers of the 15th and 
16th centuries had for various reasons ceased to be operative 
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for more than 5 generations being clogged with the mud of the 
return tide of medievalism in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

On the other hand, the future was drawing apart the 
curtains, for entry on that wreck-strewn stage: Following 
upon growing Indo-European trade and commerce, a true and 
abiding Indo-European state had come to be formed, strangely 
combining Indian and European elements of law, polity, and 
civilization; and this was steadily further breaking up the 
fragments of the past and absorbing them.—The Sunni- 
Muslim Padshahi had become a haunting shade after suicide: 
the rival Hindu Padshahi had missed its purpose and ended 
in a fiasco: the Saccha Padshahi of the Sikhs had by disunion 
and narrowness become untrue and limited to inaction: while 
the new Inglistani Padshahi was acquiring stability and form. 

A pretty long period of international trade and of 
adventure had by that time brought into our country diverse 
men from distant regions, Asiatic, African and European: 
Thus in the latter half of the 18th century, in the village marts 
and town streets of Bengal (in particular), on its roads and river 
ways and at the ports, not by groupe of strangers, domiciled or 
visiting, brushed shoulders: Armenians, Georgians, Jews— 
Central Asiastics, Persians, Arabs, Afgans—not to speak of 
Marwaris, Marathas, Telingas or Sikhs from remoter parts of 
India itself—Abyssinians and other Africans of the coasts and 
islands—Chinese, Japanese, Indo-Chinese, Tibeto-Burmans 
and Indonesians of the Eastern Seas—English, French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Danes and Germans, even French, English or 
Latin Americans. 

The whole world from Atlantic to Pacific seemed let loose 
on Bengal; and along with the economic and political enter¬ 
prises of these various peoples, were also introduced elements of 
their culturse, specially of the new culture of the western world. 
Thus through the French and the English, the best and the 
most characteristic thoughts of what is called the Age of 
Illumination and Rationalism in Europe was filtering into 
Bengal,—and the series of stirring events and movements of 
the West (from the American Independence to the Revolution 
of the Thirties) were rousing truer and truer echoes in the 
distant East. 
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Further, the continuance of West Asiatic contacts right 
upto the close of the 18th century and even after, kept alive 
the stream of Muslim Perso-Arabic learning in the Gangetic 
plains,—while the foundation of an abiding Indo-British state 
necessitated an understanding of the culture of new fellow 
subjects;—and thus with the starting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1784, had begun a revival of Oriental learning and 
studies on critical and rational lines, in the Hindu and 
Sanskritic field in particular. 

Plunging and bathing at such a tremendous confluence, a 
“Maha-Sangama”, of historic forces, the pilgrim soul of Ram 
Mohun experienced a prophetic vision, of reconciliation of 
conflicting values and ideals,—and following it by blending 
them in his own life history, he discovered a point of concord 
and convergence; whereby “he became the Father and 
Patriarch of Modern India,—and India with a composite 
nationality and synthetic civilization; and by the lines of 
convergence he laid down, as well as by the type of persona¬ 
lity he developed, he pointed the way to the solution of the 
larger problem of international culture and civilization in 
human history, and became a precursor, and arch-type, a 
prophet of coming humanity. He laid the foundation of the 
true League of Nations in a League of National Culture.” 

Ram Mohun’s own personality was an epitome of the 
League of National Cultures of the World: Born in a family 
with Vaisnava and Saiva traditions, he was re-born into the 
educational tradition of Islamic West Asia, and the early 
schooling at Patna passed on to him the legacies of Greece 
and Rome through the Arabic channel; learned in orthodox 
Muslim Law and Theology, he found her kin in the Sufis, the 
Muslim Rationalists and Muslim Unitarians. It was fortunate 
that he mastered the Brahmanical litrature at a somewhat later 
stage, so that he could be free from the preconceptions of a 
blindly inherited culture and take a rational view. So far as 
was possible in his days, he tapped Jaina scriptures and 
Buddhistic traditions; and of course he was easily familiar with 
the 15th and 16th century monotheistic religious thought of 
India still surviving in the century amongst various decaying 
sects. Acquiring English in the midst of official duties, and 
roused to curiosity by the American and French Revolutions, 
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he directed his studies to the scientific, philosophical and 
political writers of England and France, from Bacon to his own 
day. Then his Christian controversies drew him into deeper 
study of Christian and Hebrew culture and to analysis of the 
Western civilization, wherein he spotted its main basis as 
distinct from the Jewish and Graeco-Roman heritage. 
Following up his studies in the Brahmanic literature, he found 
his element in the philosophical literature of the Vedanta, and 
developed his own exposition of it, which he made his spiritual 
anchor. His Upanishadic and Vedantic studies led him to a 
proper evaluation of Scripture as insufficient without depen¬ 
dence on, and a srystalization of Reason. 

Such a wide cultural equipment led him to create a new 
line of thought, the science of Comparative Religion, and from 
the position of a comparing scholar he passed to that of a 
philosopher of universalism, to a realization of a universal truth 
and authority underlying all historic scriptures,—a truth 
emphasised in different ethnic ways, each way with a peculiar 
excellence of its own. Appreciative of this nature of the truth 
in all religious thought, and therefore seeking to justify each 
against the attacks of the others, he came into conflict with 
Pandits, Maulavies, and Padres, though he really fought their 
battles. Thus with Brahmins he was a Sastric “Brahma-vid”, 
with Muslims a master of theology, with Christians a doctor of 
divinity. He bore aloft a tri-colour standard, to fight for, 
justify all three against all three, so as to make them under¬ 
stand and learn from one another, and to impel them to 
converge towards one another. He therefore thought of a 
universalised Hinduism, a universalised Christianity, and a 
universalised Islam, a great Trinity ever approaching Unity, 
—wherein Scriptures would coalesce with Reason, non-cano- 
nical accretions of creeds and regulations would be shorn off, 
rituals and symbols would be deposed from their stolen throne, 
social usages would ever be remodelled according to the 
progressive realization of the laws of nature and God and the 
principle of “Lokasreya” or social well-being. With that ideal 
of convergence, he learnt to undergo the characterictic 
spiritual experiences of all the religious systems he knew. 
21 centuries before him the Great Asoka had recommended to 
Indians in his famous Toleration Edict, to know and live the 
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life and faith of others as well. Yet Ram Mohun could unify 
all these experiences organically,—could identify himself with 
the many yet be himself,—could be in the proper perspective 
from a detached position. 

Such Multiple personality, held together by an organising 
principle, is the type that the modem world is developing in 
increasing numbers amongst us at the present day. One of my 
professors at Oxford once remarked to me in a Psychology 
Class, that he feels that the modern European has a multiple 
personality,—Jewish, Greek, Roman, Teutonic and even 
Oriental personalities combined into one, and I told him that 
this was true of every civilized man in the modern world. In 
fact it is so because that is the way to avoid strife and clash, 
the way to peace and understanding. The solution of the woes 
of this post-war world does not lie with states and armies and 
financiers: it lies even with each of us, as individual souls,—as 
personalities in the making. If Indians can take up the cause 
of Englishmen, and Englishmen champion the cause of Indians, 
if the Frenchman can view with German eye, and vice versa, 
if each of us can strive to justify the rest of the world and each 
one of the world, experiencing in our minds the problems, 
tribulations and achievements of each,—would there be any 
more of communal or racial bitternesses, or economic and 
imperialistic wars? 

If not for anything else, at least for hitting so early upon 
the two great paths of Synthesis of cultures and multiple 
personal expeirencc, Ram Mohun deserves to be called the 
path-finder of our Age. 

TO THE STUDENTS. 

Madame L. Morin. 

As a French woman, I am happy to associate myself with 
you in celebrating the memory of Ram Mohun Roy who was 
such an ardent seeker of truth and such a lover of freedom. 
Some of you may have heard that I have brought a humble 
collaboration to the centenary by conducting some researches 
in Paris, regarding Ram Mohun Roy’s stay in France. 

I have been only three weeks in your country, but I have 
met many of your countrymen in Europe. I shall be frank. 
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frank, as I always am, and confess that I have sometimes been 
surprised by the lack of interest of some of your young men 
regarding Ram Mohun Roy. When I expressed to them my 
enthusiasm for this great awakener and prophet of 
modem India, and my desire to write his biography 
in French, they would exclaim: “Why choose a 
hoary subject like this, we have no use for that 
kind of thing in modern times. Perhaps this is also the 
opinion of some of you here ? But why do you think of 
Ram Mohun Roy only as figure of the past ? He was 
essentially a precursor, and to do him justice, we must think of 
him in terms of the future. 

Thinking in terms of the future, what does this mean ?— 
What is the future going to be ? That is a question for you 
to answer. The future is in the hands of the younger 
generation; that is why I always attach a great importance to 
what young people think and feel, to what they are proposing 
to do.—The little that I know of India and Indians, has already 
enabled me to realize that the young people in this country 
have a distinct impression that their civilisation is at a turning 
point of its evolution. May I be allowed to emphasize the fact 
that this impression is not particular to India and Indian 
youth, but that it is prevalent all the world over? In every 
country, there is a growing disaffection and distrust for the 
present order of things, a need for new ideals, a demand for 
novel methods of action. I think it can be an encouragement 
for the young people in India to feel that the youth of the 
whole civilized world is also engaged in this same quest. 

Just before I came to India, I was reading a book by a 
young French author, Mr. Daniel Rops, where he recalls that 
the term of "turning-years” has been used by historians to 
designate the years 1808-1811, where the fate of Napolean (and 
his subsequent fall) was really settled, in spite of apparent 
success and prosperity. T am quoting this example because 
I believe that it may appear particularly significant to many 
Indians to-day. But I shall of course leave it to them to apply 
the comparison to the special conditions of their country. 

Never had Napoleon’s glory appeared so steady and so 
universally acknowledged. Practically the whole of Europe 
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obeyed him; he seemed to be the heir of the Roman Emperors. 
A royal marriage, the birth of a son, everything seemed to 
consolidate his position.—Yet at this very time, a crisis began 
to gradually undermine this proud monument of artificial 
power. Its manifestations appeared in every field. A diplo¬ 
matic crisis occurred about the continental blocus; a military 
crisis relating to the Empire’s difficulties in Spain; and, as a 
sequel to the previous, came a political crisis in the country 
itself. Napoleon’s ministers, dimly beginning to forsee a 
failure, started some agitation. Lastly, a moral crisis arose in 
public opinion : people began to think and say that "this would 
all end in some dreadful catastrophe’’. When there is so wide 
a gap between the official symbols and the facts of reality, a 
political regime is already doomed to death. In 1810, who 
could have actually forseen that Napoleon’s ruin would be 
consumated in five years time? 

To return to our present crisis, its most striking feature is 
perhaps that it has a much wider scope. And I would beseech 
my Indian friends to realize, that it does not only concern the 
destiny of one people, or even that of a few nations. What 
is really being settled in these “turning years” that we are 
passing through is the fate of the whole of humanity; the fate 
of all the traditions and faiths, of all the social, political ethical 
and intellectual values which the civilized world has been 
living upon for centuries. 

How is this crisis going to evolve ? To pretend to know 
this at the present stage would amount to impertinence. But 
what any sincere observer can do, is to try and discern and 
define the various currents and trends that are generated, and 
gradually gathering strength. We must study all the forces 
at work, even—and all the more—when they are contradictory; 
we must try and fathom the deep underlying purposes which 
promote and orient the present changes. 

And we can begin by asking, first of all, why do we have 
this impression of living at a turning point of history ?—It is 
interesting to note that everybody admits the fact that we are 
living in conditions absolutely different from those enjoyed 
by our grandfathers. Some people consider the fact with awe 
and others view it with ardent hope; in each case, a good many 
sentimental factors are at play. Even among the youth of 
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the "Bourgeois” class, which should be attached to the "status 
quo” by their material interests, there is a romantic aspiration 
to some change. In the case of the working class, it is evident 
that the feeling is still more justified and it is natural that they 
should place all their hope for relief in a complete change of 
the present conditions. 

Another noticeable feature of the present state of mind, 
is that the expected change is envisaged as a provisional stage, 
the purpose of which will be to establish another kind of 
stability. What that will be varies according to individuals, 
each adjusting the future to his own dream of what the world 
should be. For instance, when people mention the economic 
difficulties they always consider the depression as a provisional 
handicap which will unfailingly give place to the return of 
“normal conditions”, not realizing the fact that the present 
condition might well last much longer if its causes remain 
unaltered; as long as there will be lack of balance between 
production and consumption, lack of proper adaptation of 
industrialism and machinery to human and social needs. 

The prevalent idea that a change is the only means to 
establish a new order of things is in itself a proof that the 
aspiration to a change is not, as many people make it out to 
be, a tnanifestation of disorder, but a great aspiration to order. 
This should not be forgotten, even when this aspiration 
manifests itself as it does very often at present essentially by 
unrest and questioning in every field. 

I say in every field; yet it is undeniable that the economic 
field has come into greater prominence of late and the fact 
that man has been severely suffering in his physical life, and 
hit in this direct manner by the economic depression, un¬ 
employment, etc., . . . has led many people to believe that 
this is the heart and core of the problem and that an economic 
solution would solve all other difficulties as well. 

We do not believe this to be entirely correct view. That 
the economic depression has enhanced discontent and hastened 
the evolution of new trends of thought, it cannot be denied; 
yet only a much more comprehensive and far reaching view 
can lead to a correct interpretation. The present turning point 
is not only a question of gold-standard, industrialization or 
even planned economy, although these questions are important 
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aspects of it. Most people who try to interpret the crisis take 
only one of these aspects, emphasise it to the exclusion of 
others, and build a theory for world salvation on that narrow 
basis. The first duty of any clear-sighted observer is to 
discern the fundamental unity under these contradictory inter¬ 
pretations and deal with the roots of the question. Only 
through thorough and impartial study can adequate solutions 
be devised. 

It has become commonplace to notice the contrast 
between the enormous possibilities of production and potential 
resources in the world, as compared against the dreadful misery 
of great masses of human beings. The machine, which had 
originally been devised in the interest of man, and to spare 
him strenuous labour, has led to such disorder that serious 
people have gone so far as to consider the possibility of giving 
up these machines which human minds had conceived after 
so much patient research. Would this not be a treason to 
human intelligence itself? Yet it is true to acknowledge that 
man has, in many cases, become the slave of the machine 
which was intended to serve him, owing to the present 
conditions of labour. 

Indians are, I believe too much inclined to think that 
if only their country was industrialized, it would instantly be 
saved, as if by magic, from all its present troubles. Let Indians 
never forget, however, that industrialization, together with the 
highest achievements in science and their practical applica¬ 
tions, have not solved essential problems for the Western 
countries, and this in spite of the fact that these countries enjoy 
the political independance that you are still struggling for. 
With all these means at their command the Western countries 
have landed into their present dilemmas, into the present moral 
unrest, and economic depression. Moreover, they have proved 
unable to create any fruitful understanding, either among the 
classes of society, or among the various nations. 

Please do not think that I am against industrialisation; 
it is quite the contrary. I simply mean to say that material 
achievements and power alone, are not sufficient to solve the 
present problems and to bring happiness to humanity. 

There is a growing number of people in the West who are 
beginning to realize that the real cause of disorder is the dis- 
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regard for spiritual values and the lack of that human love 
and charity which are the practical expression of a spiritual 
conception of life. 

Selfishness is prevalent in the West. I quite believe you 
may also have your own share of it here. People fight fero¬ 
ciously for their individual comfort and their individual 
freedom, and they are perpetually competing against one 
another instead of seeking a harmonious agreement with others. 
—Therefore, they are paid in their own coin. The Bible says: 
‘‘He who uses the sword shall perish by the sword.” The 
people who practice greed and selfishness should not be 
surprised if others use the same weapons against them. You 
cannot picture how many people have their life crushed and 
broken by this selfish materialstic conception of the “struggle 
for life”. More and more people are feeling that accepting the 
present conditions as they are, amounts to betraying what is 
highest and noblest in themselves. 

Yet we do not believe that the solution consists in merely 
substituting one class domination to another, one form of 
selfishness to another form of selfishness. It appears more and 
more evident that no effective change can come about without 
a spiritual revolution. 

It is clear that the vague “unrest” of the post-war period 
has evolved out of its eccentricities, and its merely sentimental 
aspects, into a revolutionary spirit. That the spiritual aspect 
of revolution be considered as essentially important as and 
even more important than the other aspects, should surprise 
nobody in a country like India. Your social reformers, from the 
Buddha to Gandhi, and Ram Mohun Roy more than any other, 
have always laid the greatest emphasis on spiritual regenera¬ 
tion, knowing well that there is no other sound basis for 
reform. And yet, in spite,—or perhaps because of that they 
have always appeared as dangerous revolutionaries to the 
orthodox people of their time. 

A new order is bound to come and it is the men and women 
of your generation all over the world who are going to create 
it. India has a great part to play in that work of reconstruction. 
If the West can contribute useful elements on scientific and 
industrial lines, India is perhaps the only country who can 
realize the synthesis of the various aspects and provide the 
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spiritual foundations of the new order. You are bound to 
fulfill that great mission with the highest honour if you follow 
Ram Mohun Roy’s inspiration and transmute it into living 
reality. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RAM MOHUN ROY 
TO MODERN INDIA. 

Prof. U. N. Ball, Doyalsingh College, Lahore. 

The greatness of a nation is measured by the best men it 
has produced, “since in truth the highest is the measure of the 
man". A nation which could have produced men like 
Ram Mohun Roy or Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Keshub 
Chunder Sen or Ramkrishna Paramhansa, Devendranath 
Tagore or Vivekananda in the course of a century can very 
well claim the title of “great”. Bengal can be proud of her 
sons who, by their services to the nation and to humanity, have 
widened their horizon and improved the moral atmosphere of 
the country. Ram Mohun Roy was looked upon by his 
contemporaries as no common man. It is a century since he 
breathed his last, but the noble impulses which he released are 
still inspiring his countrymen. The sweetness of a saintly life 
lives in the memory of those who come in contact with him, 
or holds communion with him. In his life time Ram Mohun 
Roy was not admired by many; on the other hand there was 
an influential section of the people who were seeking oppor¬ 
tunity to pull him down. But his noble spirit shines forth in 
all its radiance through the mists of ages. The venom of 
opposition to his laudable endeavours has run out, and we 
have now unstinted appreciation of his worth from every 
quarter. 

Ram Mohun Roy was born at a time when India was 
passing through her days of darkness. In 1772, the year of 
his birth, the East India Company, under the leadership of 
Warren Hastings, assumed the direct Government of Bengal 
and Behar and terminated the dual system, and in 1833 the 
year he died, the British Parliament renewed the Charter but 
him to declare his faith, and to bear the cross, which was laid 
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deprived the Company of its commercial character. Many 
things happened in this period, which gave a new orientation 
to the national ideals. And in this formative period in the life 
of India Ram Mohun left his impress upon all the departments. 
As a social reformer he sponsored the movement for the 
removal of the cruel custom of burning the Hindu widows on 
the funeral pyre of their dead husbands. He advocated 
scientific education, and a rational approach towards all the 
problems of life. He stood up for freedom of the Press and 
extension of the rights of the people in political affairs. He 
established schools and revived the study of Sanskrit. Bengal 
is indebted to him for the services he rendered to the Bengali 
literature. The spirit of the man was fully expressed in the 
Brahrno Samaj where he desired men to worship the One True 
God irrespective of colour or creed, and to embrace one 
another as brothel’s. For any of these services rendered at that 
time a man would have been honoured as a great benefactor 
of humanity. Ram Mohun's services to India were more than 
what we have summarised above. 

His education, and the atmosphere in which he was 
brought up, did not hold out the prospects of a bright future. 
But his talents could not be suppressed by the adverse 
circumstances of the time. He rose above his environment 
by the force of character and strenuous exertion. He 
possessed an indomitable will which led him on to face all 
dangers and to pursue the quest of truth and service against 
heavy odds. Early in life, he was confronted by the opposition 
of his parents and relations. He wandered about in different 
parts of India and outside in search of the realities and took 
risks in breaking off the trodden paths. The students of 
Oriental subjects are rarely known for such boldness. To him, 
loyalty to truth was more important than convention or 
custom. He could not sacrifice his conviction at the altar of 
social comfort. He was impelled by the inner voice within 
him to declare his faith and to bear the cross which was laid 
upon his shoulders. Nothing daunted, he carried on his noble 
mission almost alone in this world. At times he received the 
sympathies of friends, but in his comprehensive work of 
regenerating his people he had practically no comrade. A 
century after his death we may visualise his majestic perso¬ 
nality rising in lonely grandeur through accumulated storms 
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and tremendous frowns of fortune. The tempests are now over, 
and we may look into his serene countenance appearing with 
smiles of goodwill towards us all. He speaks to us, from his 
place in heaven, to march forward in our struggle for freedom. 
He is calling us to organise our efforts to remove age-old 
customs which are killing our manhood and are not allowing 
us to realise our true position in life and society. 

Modern India is now conscious of a new life, she is anxious 
to occupy her position on the side of the democratic states of 
the world. She may be proud of her achievements in the fields 
of science, literature and art. But the condition of things in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century could hardly hold 
out such promises. The young Ram Mohun saw the vision 
of a New India. He felt that the country of the Rishis of old 
could not for ever remain in that condition of degradation. He 
applied all his energies in bringing about a new order of things. 
His studies in the ancient literature of the East led him on to 
examine the movements in Europe and other parts of the world, 
and he dreamt of a grand synthesis of the different cultures. 
It was in India that such a synthesis could be conceived. All 
the important religions had their origin in the East, and India 
has been the meeting-place of all the faiths. Moreover she was 
not suffering from the disease of imperialism which does not 
allow the acceptance of truth from other places. In the 
humility of heart, India receives the light with joy, from what¬ 
ever quarter it may come. Ram Mohun’s faith or his culture 
was not limited by the boundaries of race or government. 
Race or nation is but a passing phase in which man finds 
himself temporarily lodged. And if these human institutions 
do not provide for gradual extension of their boundaries 
through experience they create conflict. Ram Mohun con¬ 
ceived of a higher humanity where there would exist no 
conflict. The unity of man was possible at the foot of the 
Divine Father. All scriptures proclaimed this truth. When 
we study the scriptures with view to understand the reality 
behind the phenomena, and to trace the links of connection 
between the different faiths and cultures, we are struck with 
the common voice of the truly spiritual. Those who know God 
know the truth. They do not quarrel about forms and 
formulas. They rejoice at the sweet incense burning at the 
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altar of devotion. Ram Mohun's message was to emphasise 
upon the universal aspect of life without injuring in any way 
the national interests. A well-developed nation was likely to 
better appreciate the value of cosmopolitan brotherhood. It 
is the weak, with an inferiority complex, that try to avoid 
contact with others, and like to grow by themselves and to keep 
all their activities to themselves. Ram Mohun was fully 
conscious that India was a subject nation and was looked down 
upon by the people from other lands. He was prepared to 
admit the defects in our social and national life. But at the 
same time he had a great faith in the future of India and 
cherished dreams of a Free India. This does not mean that he 
was suffering from inferiority complex, as he fully believed 
that no nation was perfect. The confession of defect was made 
with a view to prepare for improvement. As he desired reforms 
for his own community and country, so he urged reform for 
other communities and countries, which he admired for some 
of their good points. Modern India has to learn this lesson of 
critical appreciation from the life of Ram Mohun Roy. In his 
study of Scriptures or in approaching prophets, saints and 
teachers, he maintained his full freedom in accepting or 
rejecting any points he felt necessary. Human culture, like an 
organism, absorbs things which it can assimilate, and rejects 
what the system does not require. Ram Mohun came from 
the Hindu stock, and this did not prevent him from accepting 
good things from the Moslem or Christian community. He 
delighted in identifying himself with the best ideals of the 
different cultures, but he refused to declare himself an adherent 
of any particular creed. As a true cosmopolite he stood forth 
as the champion of the best doctrines of all religions. It was 
his deep-felt conviction that, by trying to absorb other faiths 
and cultures, he was enriching the Hindu culture which, in the 
past, accepted many things from outside. His cosmopolitan 
sympathies were not prejudicial to the growth of true 
nationalism which flourishes in co-operation and friendly 
emulation. In our endeavours to maintain our communal 
interests we very often become exclusive and condemn 
cosmopolitanism. We should sit at the feet of Ram Mohun to 
learn how to combat communalism. His main aim in life was 
to spread enlightenment in order that true universal culture 
might be properly appreciated. 
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The history of the progress of education, in the course of 
the last century, bears ample testimony to the vision of 
Ram Mohun. It is on account of this fact that the great 
historian, Romesh Chandra Dutt, used to call this period as 
the Ram-Mohun-Roy-Epoch. In all spheres of life we meet 
with the handiwork of the great epoch-maker. Whether it be 
education, social reform, political emanicipation or economic 
reconstruction. Ram Mohun stood forth as the champion of 
everything good and noble in the life of a nation. In the field 
of religion, he tried to reconcile the ancient with the modern, 
and the East with the West. In the world of spirit he soared 
beyond all territorial and human limitations. He however 
did not forget that every nation will express its ideals in its own 
way. The indigenous culture of India has expanded by 
coming in contact with European thoughts and the critical 
method of enquiry practised by scientists all over the world. 
Ram Mohun went deep into the ancient classics, made 
arrangements for the study of the Vedic literature, but he 
earnestly desired the pursuit of science with the humanities. 
He approached all the problems in a scientific spirit, and 
appealed to reason in fashioning conduct. By this process he 
has brought about an awakening among his countrymen, and 
he has therefore been called the harbinger of the Indian 
Renaissance, the Erasmus of India. He has revived in us the 
love for the ancient lore, and created an enthusiasm for the 
service of humanity. The modern Bengali literature, which 
he so carefully nurtured, has become a vigorous growth. When 
he started writing in simple prose he had to indicate the use of 
punctuation. His effort to express the deep thoughts in the 
mother tongue has elevated the character of his people in a 
manner which cannot be adequately estimated. The renais¬ 
sance that he ushered in brought the races of the Aryan stock 
closer together. In referring to this unity Prof. Max Muller 
said in 1883, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death at Bristol: 

"If history is to teach us anything it must teach us that 
there is a continuity which binds together the 
present and the past, the East and West. And no 
branch of history teaches that lesson more power¬ 
fully than the history of language and the history 
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of religion. It is under their guidance that we 
recognise in Ram Mohun Roy’s visit to England 
the meeting again of the two branches of the Aryan 
race, after they had been separated so long that 
they had lost all recollection of their common 
origin, of their common language, of their common 
faith. In Ram Mohun Roy you may recognise the 
best representative of the South Eastern Aryas, 
•turning deliberately North, to shake hands once 
more with the most advanced outposts of the other 
branch of the Aryan family, established in these 
islands. It is true that, long before his visit to 
England, England had visited India, first for the 
sake of commerce, then for the sake of self- 
defence and conquest. But for the sake of 
intellectual intercourse, for the sake of comparing 
notes, so to say, with his Aryan brothers. Ram 
Mohun Roy was the first who came from East to 
West, the first to join hands and to complete that 
world-wide circle through which henceforth, like 
an electric current, Oriental thought would run to 
the West, and Western thought return to the East, 
making us feel once more that original brotherhood 
which unites the whole Aryan race, inspiring us 
with new hopes for a common faith, purer and 
simpler than any of the ecclesiastical religions of 
the world, and invigorating us for acts of nobler 
daring in the conquest of truth than any that are 
inscribed in the chronicles of our divided past. If 
England is to be the Great Indo-European Empire 
of the future, Ram Mohun Roy’s name will hold a 
prominent place among the prophets and martyrs 
that saw her true mission, and her true greatness 
and glory in the distant future.” 

The estimate of this great Oriental Savant accords Ram 
Mohun his proper place in history. He tried, not only to unite 
the Aryan race, but all the races of the world in the common 
bond of fellowship. His contribution to the national life of 
India is no less important. On the decline of the Mughal 
Power the British had stepped into their position, but they were 
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not prepared to shoulder all the responsibilities of Government. 
They did nothing to promote the social or moral welfare of 
the people or undertake the task of educating them. The old 
Indian system had crumbled into pieces. The Hindu culture 
had degenerated into a gross form of idolatry; and people had 
to take recourse to the superstitious practices to escape from 
their political degradation. They submitted to the tyranny 
and deception of priests, whose main business it was to keep 
their followers in the dark regarding religion and social laws. 
Shorn of political power, the Brahmans exercised the strongest 
control over the lower castes who regarded them as almost 
gods. There were no doubt some Brahmans devoted to study 
and religious duties, but the vast majority of their class were 
the blind leaders of the blind. As they formed the most 
intellectual class, the main work of social welfare was vested 
in them. Some of them had to learn Persian for serving the 
Moslem rulers and Ram Mohun’s ancestors had done the same. 
But they were pious Hindus learned both in Sanskrit and 
Persian. The intellectual aristocracy in those days still read 
Persian, and Ram Mohun was brought up according to 
traditions of his family. But this sort of education was followed 
in the interests of Government service. The educated people 
had no higher ideals before them, and the number of the 
educated also was very limited. In these circumstances there 
was little scope for the growth of national life. The subject 
people had ungrudgingly to submit to autocracy. They never 
questioned the authority of the rulers, or, they hardly desired to 
share with the’Government the responsibility of controlling 
the public affairs. In his early life Ram Mohun associated with 
the ruling class, but he never sacrificed his sense of self-respect. 
On the other hand he was not afraid of reminding the rulers of 
their duty to the ruled. He had a full consciousness regarding 
the responsibilities of a free citizen. He urged upon the 
Government the necessity of abolishing the Sati, and pressed 
for the introduction of education on the lines of the Western 
countries. When Government was advised, not to introduce 
Western learning, but, to start more institutions for the purpose 
of imparting Oriental knowledge, he thought it his duty to 
remind the Government of the futility of giving help to the 
class of old Oriental teachers. He represented that it would be 
a mere waste of money to give grants-in-aid to the teachers. 
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who had no acquaintance with Western thoughts. The ancient 
literature required a broad outlook to interpret it, and he 
showed in the Vedanta College and the Anglo-Hindu School 
he established, how the teachings of the present and the past 
should be combined. The people would anyhow maintain the 
Oriental learning, but the resources of the Government should 
be utilised in methods, not quite familiar to the people here, but, 
which were at the same time expected to develop the intellect 
of the youth more fruitfully. The demand of modem education 
was neglected by the Government, but the movement started by 
Ram Mohun became successful in the time of Bentinck. It is 
a matter of controversy how far the present system of 
education has been developed on the lines suggested by 
Ram Mohun. He was not at all responsible for its defects. He 
did not live to see the acceptance of his ideas, and it is therefore 
absurd to suggest that the system, he introduced, has cramped 
the intellect, or stunted the growth of Indian national life. On 
the other hand, we see that our vernaculars have considerably 
improved since then, the outlook of the people has widened, 
there is a greater regard for public life and greater considera¬ 
tion for the feelings and conveniences of others, and people 
are much better fitted to make sacrifice in the interests of the 
common good. Ram Mohun pleaded for reforms on the 
authority of the scriptures more than with the sanction of 
reason and conscience. The modern reformers have under¬ 
stood the value of scientific approach to the complicated 
problems of the present day. But Ram Mohun had to ransack 
the scriptures, as otherwise nobody would have listened to him. 
His interpretation of the Scriptures, however, conformed to the 
scientific explanation of things. 

Ram Mohun Roy argued with different persons with the 
help of the Scriptures they revered. I think Max Muller was 
right when he said, “I am doubtful about his belief in the divine 
origin of the Veda. It seems to me as if he chiefly used his 
arguments in support of the revealed character of the Veda as 
an answer to his opponents, fighting them, so to say’, with their 
own weapons.” 

The standpoint of Ram Mohun was to prove the unity 
of God and the universal nature of this principle held by the 
seers of all lands. He tried to prove that the Scriptures were 
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with him, and this certainly was the way to educate public 
opinion. He never professed to believe in the infallibility of 
any scripture, but he considered the Sacred Books as the 
repository of wisdom. He inspired a spirit of freedom without 
reducing the reverence for the ancient Rishis and prophets. 
The method he followed combined the boldness of adventures 
in unknown lands in search of truth with the fondness for the 
old associations with which our life is intimately entwined. 
Following in his footsteps many Indian thinkers and scientists 
have made startling discoveries in different fields. They have 
learnt to appreciate the achievements of the ancients and 
at the same time are not afraid of exploring unknown 
regions. We are indebted to Ram Mohun for this new spirit. 
If anybody has claim to the title of the harbinger of the New 
Age then certainly it is Ram Mohun Roy. Our eyes have been 
turned towards the future through his ceaseless endeavours. 
An apostle of freedom he has stimulated in us the desire to 
fathom into the mysteries of life and to enrich the heritage by 
adding to the old stock. 

In pressing for the just rights of his countrymen in the 
administration of the country he showed a new patch to his 
fellow-citizens. The Indians were not accustomed to work for 
political salvation. To Ram Mohun the life was a comprehen¬ 
sive whole and one aspect of it could not be separated from 
another. If you have to grow spiritually you cannot do so 
while you are in bondage socially or politically. Neither can 
you grow by keeping others in bondage. He worked for 
freedom in all spheres of life. He trained his children in an 
atmosphere of full social liberty, in his dealings with others 
he never tried to impose his views upon them, in the matter 
of reforms he always depended upon educating public opinion. 
He was not afraid of meeting persons holding different views 
as he knew that the truth will ultimately triumph. With a 
strong faith in the ultimate good he laboured strenuously for 
the good of his fellow-citizens. He did not accept the 
Government as incapable of doing wrong or that the people 
had nothing to do in shaping the policy of the Government. 
The indifference of the people in the matter of administration 
is nothing but suicidal. Ram Mohun Roy succeeded in 
breaking the apathy of the people and trained them in the 
method of carrying on public activities. In the campaign 
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against the Sutee, in the protest against the Press laws, in 
pleading for an expansion of the rights of the people he 
believed in the policy of following up. He never gave up any 
cause which he once championed, in disappointment. India 
to-day is fighting for freedom, and it can be safely said that 
the struggle started with Ram Mohun Roy when he petitioned 
against the Press regulation of the Acting Governor-General 
Adam—and the system of scientific education that he advocated 
has kept up the fire burning. He never took anything lying 
down, and never allowed anybody to be unnecessarily officious. 
He was noble and dignified in all his dealings and expected 
always a straight deal from others. The chief mission of his 
life was to make his countrymen think for themselves and to 
seek the guidance of reason in the problems which perplex 
them. We may think that in this matter he did not labour in 
vain. 


THE PERSONALITY AND WORK OF 
RAM MOHUN ROY 
Prof. Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya. 

I 

"In solemn awe pronounce his name, and in its naked 
deathless splendour leave it spining on.” So spoke Abraham 
Lincoln, when he was called upon, on one occasion, to pay a 
tribute to the memory of George Washington. It is an attitude 
which falls little short of deification. The post-war world 
looks at the men who have impressed their personality on 
history from an entirely different angle. The modern approach 
is critical, if not iconoclastic. But the fame of Ram Mohun, 
which has rightly outstripped the power of praise, will survive 
even the most sceptical examination. Some have attempted 
to cast aspersions on the fair name of Ram Mohun; to them it 
may be said: "Dirt may cling to a mud wall, but not to polished 
marble.” Others, who have sought to canonise him, may be 
told that Ram Mohun was not a saint: he was, indeed, greater 
than the saints of popular imagination. He was a humanist, 
philosopher and man of action. 
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A great man cannot be regarded purely as a 'symptom 
of the times'; nor is the personality of such a man independent 
of the spirit of the age. The times and personality react upon 
each other and produce results of far-reaching significance for 
which the eminent men acquire for themselves a place in the 
story of nations. The most outstanding feature in the life of 
Ram Mohun is what Lytton Strachey so beautifully observes 
about that eminent Victorian Cardinal Manning: “Un¬ 
doubtedly, what is most obviously striking in the history of 
Manning's career is the persistent strength of his innate 
characteristics. Through all the changes of his fortunes the 
powerful spirit of the man worked on undismayed. It was as 
if the fates had bid a wager that they would daunt him; and 
in the end they lost their bet.” Ram Mohun’s undaunted spirit 
showed him the way through the encircling gloom of social 
ostracism, loss of friendship and position, to the realisation of 
his cherished desires. Up to the last moment of his life his 
innate characteristics led him on to seek and find the truth. 

In the Court Journal of London, 1833, Montogomery 
Martin, an admirer of Ram Mohun Roy, drew a striking pen- 
portrait of the great man. It reminds us of the famous portrait 
in the British Museum by R. A. Briggs, R.A., “The Raja, in the 
outer man, was cast in nature’s finest mould: his figure was 
manly and robust: his carriage dignified: the forehead 
towering, expansive and commanding: the eye dark, restless 
full of brightness and animation, yet liquid and benevolent, 
and frequently glistening with a tear when affected by the 
deeper sensibility of the heart: the nose of Roman form and 
proportions: lips full and indicative of independence: the 
whole features deeply expressive, with a smile of soft and 
peculiar fascination which won irresistibly the suffrages to 
whom it was addressed. His manners were characterised 
by suavity blended with dignity, verging towards either point 
according to the company in which he might be placed. To 
ladies his politeness was marked by the most delicate manner, 
and his felicitous mode of paying them a compliment gained 
him very many admirers among the highborn beauties of 
Britain. In conversation with individuals of every rank and 
of various nations and professions, he passed with the utmost 
ease from one language to another, suiting his remarks to 
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each and a 11 in excellent taste, and commanding the 
astonishment and respect of his hearers.” 

The factors which shaped the personality of Ram Mohun 
Roy were manifold. He was the product of the happy 
comingling of the three great cultures of the modern world— 
Hindu, Semitic and European. His studies in Arabic and 
Persian began at Patna at the age of fourteen, and he became 
well-versed in Islamic scripture, law, literature and philosophy. 
The free thought and universalistic outlook of the unorthodox 
Mahomedan rationalists of the eighth century—the Mutazalis, 
and of the mystic Sufis with their cosmopolitan outlook, 
deeply influenced his mental evolution. Later on he came 
to study the literature and philosophy of ancient India— 
particularly the Smritis, Darsanas, Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads, the Puranas and the Tantras. Of these, the 
Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, 
and the Gita were the most abiding influences that determined 
his religion and outlook on life. He also studied the 
Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures, and was acquainted with the 
religious philosophy of the Ramayet Sects of the Northern 
India and with the teachings of Kabir, Nanak and Dadu. 
Ram Mohun was enabled through these studies to discover 
the essence of Hindu civilisation—eclecticism and a profound 
faith in the unity of all religions and cultures. 

Long afterwards, when Ram Mohun was about forty years 
of age, he began to learn English. In a short time he acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the English language and mastered 
the philosophical and scientific literature from Bacon to 
Locke and Newton. The literature of the age of Reason 
and Enlightenment the works of philosophers like Hume, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Bentham, Thomas Paine, Burke and 
others attracted him, and left a permanent impression on his 
receptive mind. The rationalism contained in these works 
rightly led him to reject decisively all dogma and ritual as 
unnecessary accretions to true religion. Again the element 
of free thinking in the literature of the age almost turned him 
into a sceptic. "But the first effects of the heavy wine”, 
observes Dr. Brojendranath Seal, "gradually passed away. 
Deeper draughts of the Vedanta brought him back to a 
theistic view of the world and world history.” Two other 
most powerful influences in the mental development of Ram 
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Mohun were the American and the French Revolutions and 
the libertarian doctrines of the political philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. Voltaire, Thomas Paine and Bentham 
imbued him with the ideas of liberty and equality and the 
Revolutions made a deep impression on his personality. These 
factors went to strengthen and broaden the equalitarian 
conceptions he imbibed in early age from his intimate 
acquaintance with the democratic basis of Islamic civilisation. 

Finally Ram Mohun Roy became a close student of 
Christianity and took infinite pains in learning Hebrew 
Syriac and Greek in order to be able to read the source books 
of Christian theology in the original. His discussions with 
the Christian missionaries of Serampore testify to his deep 
learning in the theological lore of the Christians. 

Through the dynamic power of his personality Ram 
Mohun effected, as Rabindranath Tagore tells us, wonderful 
harmonisation of ‘contrasting cultures in the light of a 
comprehending ideal’. Universalism is the keynote of this 
ideal as well as of his philosophy of life ; and a wonderful 
synthesis is the essence of this universalism. 

Ram Mohun’s universalism manifests itself in various 
aspects—religious, cultural, political and international. On 
the religious side he firmly believed that Islam, Hinduism and 
Christianity possessed in the last analysis the same central 
truth and that all the historic religions were moving towards 
the ideal of a universal religion, the ideal which harmonises 
and knows no conflict. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Ram Mohun defended Islam, Hinduism and Christianity at 
different times from different points of view. That all the 
three communities claimed him as their own after his death 
is not also to be wondered at. In the cultural field Ram 
Mohun strove for effecting a synthesis of the best in East and 
West. He would thus temper the religious outlook of the 
Indian with the scientific and rationalistic thought of the West. 
Even in his mode of living. Ram Mohun made a happy 
synthesis of Hindu, European and Mahomedan ways. In the 
field of politics he effected a proper harmonisation of Western 
freedom and the authoritarian traditions of the East. Free¬ 
dom for him was a condition of human progress. He, there¬ 
fore, passionately protested against all kinds of tyranny— 
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spiritual, social or political. He was a man of cosmopolitan 
sympathies; and in his love of freedom, he recognised no 
distinction of race, creed or nationality. At home. Ram Mohun 
wages war against the social wrongs; on the other hand the 
freedom of the South American Colonies of Spain from Spanish 
imperialism elates him ; the prospect of the defeat of the First 
Reform Bill of 1832 fills him with grave misgivings 
regarding the cause of freedom; he is grieved to see the 
constitutional government temporarily established by the 
people of Naples to be forcibly subverted; and the French Flag 
of Liberty fills him with joy and makes him obvious of his 
personal pains. While believing in political and individual 
freedom. Ram Mohun felt the necessity for Governmental inter¬ 
vention to secure the common good of the people; such 
interference was, according to him, particularly justified when 
it was undertaken in the interest of social reform and of the 
removal of social injustice and tyranny. 

Ram Mohun’s universalism in the international sphere led 
him to the conception of the family of nations. His inter¬ 
nationalism finds expression in his famous letter to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of France written in 1831. “It is 
now generally admitted,” observes Ram Mohun, “that not 
religion only but unbiassed common sense as well as the 
accurate deductions of scientific research lead to the conclusion 
that all mankind are one great family of which numerous 
nations and tribes existing are only various branches. Hence 
enlightened men in all countries feel a wish to encourage and 
facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as 
far as possible all impediments to it in order to promote the 
reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the whole human 
race.” 

Thus in the religious, cultural, political and international 
spheres Ram Mohun Roy represents the new spirit which 
consists in the fusion of conflicting cultures; and thus he 
provides the basis of a new civilisation which the world is yet 
to realise. “If we follow the right line of his development”, 
observes Miss Sophia Dobson Collect, “we shall find that he 
leads the way from the orientalism of the past, not to, but 
through Western culture towards a civilisation which is neither 
Western nor Eastern, but something vastly larger and nobler 
than both.” 
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II 

The period of Ram Mohun’s life (1772—1833) was marked 
by the growth and consolidation of the British power in our 
country. It was a dark age in the history of Bengal and India. 
Warren Hastings and Cornwallis, Wellesley and Lord Hastings 
ruthlessly pursued their aggressive policy and laid the 
foundation of the British Empire in India. Nothing could 
stem the tide of conquest carried forward by means of superior 
force and Machiavellian tactics. By 1818 British supremacy 
within India proper was unquestionably established. In 
Bengal it was an age of transition from Mahomedan to British 
control. The old order had changed and the new system took 
time to take its place. The legal and the administrative 
machinery had not yet adapted itself to the new state of affairs. 
The indigenous village system and educational institutions 
were crumbling to ruins. 

The social and economic conditions of the people were no 
better: the vast majority of the people had forgotten the 
true religion of their fathers and had enthroned superstition in 
its place. The effete social system was encumbered with 
degenerate customs like polygamy, child marriage, caste system 
of the worst type, "Suttee” and other cruel practices. 
Economically the country had not yet recovered from the 
effects of the great famine of 1770 which carried away one third 
of the people of Bengal. According to Hunter the famine of 
Bengal furnishes "the key to the history of Bengal for the 
succeeding forty years.” The effects of depopulation were 
long felt, as Vincent Smith tells us, so that even in 1789 Lord 
Cornwallis could describe one third of Bengal "as a jungle 
inhabited only by wild beasts.” The Permanent Settlement 
brought in its train many evils. The strict enforcement of the 
sale of zemindaries by auction as the sole penalty for the 
default of revenues resulted in the ruin of most of the great 
zemindars of Bengal; and the peasantry decimated by the 
great famine were rackrented by the new class of much more 
oppressive landlords, the auction purchasers. The principal 
home industries of India—manufacture of silk and cotton 
fabrics—was in a decaying condition, partly on account of 
the unfair competition with which it had to contend. On the 
one hand, it was the settled policy of the East India Company 
to hasten the decay of indigenous industries for the benefit of 
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British manufacturers; on the other hand, Indian products 
were cut off from England, a lucrative market, due to the 
imposition of prohibitive duties in the interest of British 
industries. Finally, the growing efficiency of the British 
method of production began to tell upon the slower methods oi 
production obtaining in Indian home industries. The decline 
of the industries of India and the growing imports of British 
manufactures led to the impoverishment of the industrial 
classes and drove them to depend more and more upon land. 
It resulted in the widespread distress which was particularly 
acute between 1800 and 1825. 

The mind and ideas of Ram Mohun Roy grew in the midst 
of this social, political and economic atmosphere. The study 
of his reaction upon these circumstances proves, beyond doubt, 
the claim of those who have acclaimed Ram Mohun as the 
morning star of Indian renaissance. He anticipates and 
inspires many of the social and political movements of modern 
India. 

Initially Ram Mohun had developed “a feeling of great 
aversion”, as he tells us in his autobiography, “to the establish¬ 
ment of British power in India.” But as he came to associate 
himself with the Europeans, and learn their laws and institu¬ 
tions, he found them “more intelligent, more steady and more 
moderate in their conduct”. He, therefore, gave up his 
prejudice against them and became inclined to their favour, 
“feeling pursuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native 
inhabitants.” Ram Mohun was an admirer of the English 
civilisation and believed that contact with Englishmen of 
education would improve the moral and material condition of 
the people of India. 

But Ram Mohun was no subservient supporter of the 
British rule in India. When the Press Ordinance promulgated 
that a license granted by the Governor-General in Council was 
necessary for the publication of newspapers and periodicals, he 
put up a bold opposition. His petitions to the Supreme Court 
and to the King in Council, both of which unfortunately were 
ineffective, breathe in every page the spirit of Milton’s 
‘Areopagitica’. Secondly, when the Jury Act came into 
operation in 1827, he drew up a petition for presentation to 
Parliament signed by Hindus and Moslems. "Any natives, 
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either Hindu or Mahomedan are rendered by the bill”, ran the 
petition, “subject to judicial trial by Christians either European 
or native, while Christians including native converts, are 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a 
Hindu or Mussalman juror, however high he may stand in the 
estimation of society. This bill also denies both to Hindus and 
Mahomedans the honour of a seat in the Grand Jury even in 
the trial of fellow Hindus and Mussalmans”. Thus Ram Mohun 
makes a passionate protest against the religious distinctions 
introduced by the bill as antagonistic to the principles of liberty 
and equality. 

Ram Mohun’s famous “Questions and Answers on the 
Judicial System of India”, contains, among other things, a 
demand for “the substitution of English for Persian as the 
official language of the Courts of Law: the appointment of 
native assessors in the civil courts; trial by jury, of which the 
Panchayet system was the indigenous parallel; separation of 
the offices of judge and revenue commissioners; separation of 
the offices of judge and magistrate; codification of the criminal 
law and also of the law of India; and consultation with the 
local magnates before enacting laws.”* It is interesting to note 
that some of the reforms advocated by Ram Mohun Roy have 
not yet been realised even after a century more of British rule 
in India. The non-separation of the offices of judges and 
magistrates continues to be a sore point. And, by demanding 
consultation with the local magnates before enacting laws, he 
clearly anticipated the political reforms of 1861 and 1892. 

Like the philosophers of the Age of Revolution, Ram 
Mohun had a firm faith in the doctrine of equality and a 
profound respect for humanity. This central belief led him to 
attack the inequity involved in the caste system and other 
social wrongs. He opposed it also from the point of view of 
practical politics. “The distinction of castes”, he says, “in¬ 
troducing innumerable divisions among them, has entirely 
deprived them (Hindus) of patriotic feeling, and the multitude 
of religious rites and ceremonies and the laws of purification 
have totally disqualified them from undertaking any difficult 
enterprise.” Ram Mohun was one of the principal figures 
who worked for the abolition of the "Suttee”, and probably 
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the first Indian in modern times to assert women’s right to 
property according to Hindu law. His “Brief Remarks 
regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of 
Females, according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance” is, in 
the opinion of a competent authority, a monument of juristic 
learning and close reasoning. And his “Appeal to the rich 
Hindus of Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of 
destitute widows, upon the principles of the Civil and Military 
Widow’s Fund, established by order of Government” anti¬ 
cipates all later philanthropic efforts in the interest of helpless 
widows. Finally, his condemnation of child-marriage, poly¬ 
gamy and enforced widowhood of young girls was unequivocal. 
In fact, it was Ram Mohun who, for the first time, pointed out 
the plague spots of the social system, and the history of many 
of the reform movements of Modern India goes back to his 
pioneer efforts. 

He is also remembered as one of the founders of modern 
education in India. In the famous controversy between the 
“Classicists” and the “Anglicists” he was with the latter. 
Macaulay’s well-known minute, written in 1835, marked the 
triumph of the “Anglicists”. But twelve years before Macaulay 
wrote his minute. Ram Mohun Roy advocated the Western 
system of education in his "Letter on English Education”, 
(1823) addressed to Lord Amherst. “If it had been intended 
to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge,” 
argues Ram Mohun, “the Baconian philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of the Schoolmen, 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner, the Sanskrit system of education would be the 
best calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had 
been the policy of the British legislature. But as the improve¬ 
ment of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, 
which may be accomplished with the sums proposed of 
employing a few gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in 
Europe, and providing a College furnished with necessary 
books, implements and other apparatus.” These are eloquent 
words needing no comment. Ram Mohun was one of the 
founders of the Hindu College, established in 1817, and was 
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instrumental in drawing the Scottish Christian Mission in the 
educational field of India. Rev. James Bryce, the first 
Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in Calcutta, encouraged by 
Ram Mohun Roy, sent a petition to the General Assembly 
drawing "the attention of the Church of Scotland to British 
India as a field for missionary exertions.” Ram Mohun sent 
a separate petition on his own behalf to back up Rev. James 
Bryce. Dr. Alexander Duff’s arrival in India for missionary 
work was the outcome of these petitions. It was Ram Mohun 
Roy who secured for Dr. Duff the first batch of five pupils and 
the hall where the great Scottish Missionary started his first 
educational institution. 

Ram Mohun’s greatness as a religious and social reformer 
has eclipsed his contributions to Bengali literature and 
language. It is not known to many that he wrote text-books 
in Bengali on Grammar, Geography, Astronomy and Geometry 
—a striking achievement indeed considering the nature of 
Bengali prose of his time. Ram Mohun developed a powerful 
and lucid prose style of his own and gave our language its 
modern character and form. His devotional songs are 
compositions of considerable literary merit and value. 

Lastly, Ram Mohun’s grasp of the economic questions of 
the day was no less remarkable than his views on political and 
social problems. Permanent Settlement, he believed, had 
immensely benefited the landlords; but it had not improved 
the condition of the peasantry. As a champion of the cause 
of the rackrented ryots, Ram Mohun urged that the reduction 
of rent was an iinprative necessity, if the peasants were to be 
saved from utter ruin and starvation. Such reduction, he 
proposed, could be easily effected by diminishing the revenue 
demanded by the Government from the zemindars; and the 
fall in the total income of the Government thus caused was to 
be made good by the additional income derived from the 
imposition of higher taxes upon business, and by substituting 
highly paid European officers by low-salaried Indians. 
Ram Mohun further believed that it would be a great boon to 
the cultivators, if the rent payable by them were fixed for ever. 
This policy, he was of opinion, would evoke the loyalty of the 
peasants towards the established Government and a contented 
peasantry would serve as a bulwark against any movement 
likely to threaten the position of the Government. Further, in 
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that event, the need for the maintenance of a large standing 
army, involving huge expenditure, would partially disappear ; 
for the contented peasantry might serve as a militia. 

Ram Mohun Roy also protested against the inequitous 
provisions of Regulation III of 1828, according to which the 
District Collectors were authorised to confiscate tax-free land 
to the Government, if they were personally convinced on 
enquiry that the title to it was not sound. The decision of the 
Collector was to have the force of a decree without any 
reference to any Court of Law; the party concerned had the 
right of appeal to the Board of Revenue, but it would be lawful 
for the Collector to dispossess the owner of such land and 
assess it whether an appeal was preferred or not. The obvious 
injustice of the situation lay in the fact that the Regulation 
authorised the Collector, one of the parties to a dispute with 
regard to tax-free land, the right of dispossessing the actual 
possessor. It caused widespread discontent, but the agitation 
ably led by Ram Mohun was ineffective. 

The problem of “economic drain” which agitates the mind 
of the economists of modern India was scientifically tackled 
by Ram Mohun Roy. With reference to statistics and official 
documents he calculates the “aggregate of tribute, public 
and private . . . withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820 at 
,£100,000,000”. He was of opinion that the amount of “drain” 
might be kept down if the Europeans who earned their fortune 
in India could be pursuaded to settle in this country. Such a 
policy, if successful, would surely go to improve, according to 
him, not only the economic but also the cultural conditions of 
the people of the soil. 

Ram Mohun Roy appears before our mind’s eye as a 
collossal intellect initiating and anticipating many of the 
movements which have made India what she is to-day. His 
remarkable versatility enabled him to tackle in the right way 
all manner of problems connected with the development of the 
Indian people. The present generation is in a sense carrying 
forward the work that Ram Mohun began more than a century 
ago. He “stands in history”, in the words of Miss Collet, "as 
the living bridge over which India marches from her un¬ 
measured past to her incalculable future.” In 1816, vilified 
and attacked by his detractors. Ram Mohun made a prophetic 
utterance which fortunately has come to be true. “A day will 
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arrive”, he declared, "when my humble endeavours will be 
viewed with justice; perhaps acknowledged with gratitude”. 
One hundred years after his death a grateful nation is doing 
homage to the memory of one whom they look upon as the 
maker of New India.* 


RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Pfof. Humayun Kabir. 

The history of India is one long process in which new 
elements have been continually woven into the texture of the 
life of the country. We do not know who were the first 
inhabitants of this land, but even in its dim pre-historic days a 
high level of civilisation seemed to have been achieved on its 
western frontier. Then came Aryan invader who built upon 
the bases of the existing civilisation and created the culture 
which is often regarded peculiarly Indian. We must not 
however forget that the Aryans came, not as one organised 
nation invading another nation’s territory, but in driblet which 
gradually filtered through the land and in-time-fused with the 
indegenous races to form a new people. This process was 
repeated, both racially and culturally, many times before the 
day of the Musalman conquest, and after, it was continued on 
perhaps an even larger scale but with one important qualifying 
feature. This religious organisation of the Musalmans pre¬ 
vented their absorption into the loosely knit heterogenous mass 
of peoples and beliefs that often have nothing in common 
beyond the name—Hindu. This did not however interfere with 
the fusion of the races, for like the Aryans of old, the Musalmans 
often came to India without their womenfolk and took to wives 
the women of the conquered peoples, while conversions on 
a large scale furthered the process even more. 

There was, however, not merely a tendency to fusion of 
blood but also to a synthesis of culture. In literature and art, in 
music and architecture, in social habits and customs and spe¬ 
cially in language and dress the movement towards a composite 
culture was furthered in a hundred ways through conscious and 
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unconscious agencies. This attempt at synthesis is the secret 
of India's history, and the greatness of Akbar lies in the fact 
that he tried to do consciously what this unconscious process 
was tending to bring about. Unfortunately for India he failed, 
largely owing to the forces of reaction and racial pride brought 
to a head by the genuine but narrow patriotism of Pratap Singh 
of Mewar. The failure in the political sphere had its reper¬ 
cussions in other spheres as well, and is perhaps one of the 
most potent causes for that imperfect synthesis which lies at 
the root of so many of the present day evils of India. 

In some great souls however the ideal of synthesis was 
realised. They were the pioneers of the India to-be. We have 
seen its political manifestation in Akbar, but in the cultural 
spheres of life as well, in religion and art and literature, we 
have honoured names like Kabir and Dadu and Nanak. 
Here in Bengal we had the efflorescence of a new language and 
literature, boon of the contact and co-operation of Hindu and 
Muslim, and it is perhaps fitting that here also was born Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, who has been called, and with justice, the 
first citizen of modern India. 

The Raja’s peculiar claim to this title lies in the fact that 
not only was he a child of the composite Indo-Islamic culture, 
equally at home in the worlds of Islam and Hinduism, but he 
was also perhaps the first to imbibe true culture which 
Englishmen had brought with them to India. With his acute 
sensitiveness to all that is of value in human achievement, he 
recognised that their novel culture contained elements which 
were lacking in the society in which he had been brought up. 
This generous acceptance of the culture of the West made 
Ram Mohun a true herald of the modern age in India, with 
its attempt to hold in one synthesis the manifold cultures which 
have sought here a home. 

No synthesis can however be achieved or maintained 
without struggle and effort, and Ram Mohun’s attempt cost him 
biting in both. Like liberty, culture also must be created 
continually afresh, and this demands the sacrifice of many old 
and the acceptance of may fresh elements. No bond, however 
slight, can be severed without a pang, and often, what we must 
discard in this continual creation of culture is bound up with 
ottr lives by the ties of affection and familiarity. The novel is 
hardly ever accepted without a struggle, for the old scheme of 
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things must perish before we can find room for the new in the 
ordered economy of our lives. 

Ram Mohun did not therefore suffer merely from the 
hostility and persecution of the countrymen. These no doubt 
caused him pain, for who can remain unmoved when he sees 
his friends and companions become cold and bitter ?—when the 
very people, from whom he most expects affectionate sympathy 
and understanding, turn away from him in hatred and 
suspicion and enmity ? Ram Mohun did not therefore suffer 
from this opposition and lack of understanding, but a much 
bitter suffering had already been his lot, for he had seen 
the faith of his fathers grumble in his heart, and the old 
world of familiar beliefs crash before his very eyes. The forms 
of worship which obtained among his people at the time 
seemed to his eyes a mockery and an insult, and their customs 
and institutions mere conventions without the breath of life. 
Nothing is more painful than sudden disillusionment, and a 
young man in his tears. Ram Mohun cannot but have been 
acutely conscious of the death of old ideas, nor witnessed the 
birth of a new world without better anguish of spirit. The 
story of this deep spiritual conflict and suffering has never been 
told, but we each of us know it in our own lesser way, when we 
are faced in our early lives with the choice between conformity 
and our soul. 

The qualities that stand out in the character of the Raja 
in all his sufferings are unflinching love of truth and his 
courage to follow wherever truth might lead. Spiritual insight 
came to him, not in a flash of revelation or in a mystic loosening 
of the barriers of self, out of the result of arduous intellectual 
struggle. His faith was born of his conviction, not his 
conviction of his faith. And once he attained what seemed 
truth to him, no fear of consequences, no estrangement of his 
friends and relatives nor hatred of his people could divert him 
from the path which truth seemed to dictate. He had in him 
the quality of youth which dares and dares greatly in an 
attempt to achieve its ideal. Raja Ram Mohun Roy dared 
greatly and suffered greatly in his life; and his courage and 
his suffering have crowned him with that immortality of faith 
which remains a challenge and an inspiration for young hearts 
a,U over the world. 



THE DYNAMIC IN THE SOCIAL REFORM 
MOVEMENT INITIATED BY RAJA 
RAM MOHUN RAY. 

Rev. Dr. P. G. Bridge. 

Hundred years ago, an inspired prophet appeared, like 
a star, in the firmament of India’s clouded world. India was 
wrapped up in clouds of moral, social and religious degraded 
practices. The sun shone brightly as usual in the physical 
world, but in the moral, social and religious world, the sun 
of righteousness was obscured by customs and traditions, 
men’s inventions, which instead of Tightening the relationships 
between man and man, and between man and God, obscured 
them, depriving large number of human beings of their rights 
to truth and social justice. India has had prophets in the 
past—men imbued with the Spirit of God and the love of 
mankind, who denounced social injustices and recalled men 
to a real love of God and man. Kabir, to mention only one, 
stands out as a real prophet of India. Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy is the prophet of the new India. His voice still re-echoes 
in the whole of India, calling the nation to the removal of 
social injustices and of religious degradations. 

The actual achievements by Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 
the field of social reform and religion are well-known to 
require detailed mention at this stage. What concerns us 
vitally is the dynamic power which was both an inspiration 
to him and strength in the titanic struggle he had to carry on 
with the forces of injustice and oppression. The celebration 
of this centenary ought to be a great deal more than the 
spectator’s satisfaction in watching a contest, praiseworthy 
as this satisfaction may be; we should jump into the arena 
and struggle there against all the forces of evil. 

The motive-force in all the efforts by Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy for the amelioration of the social conditions of his fellow- 
men was religion. In conversation with Dr. Alexander Duff, 
the reformer is reported to have said:—“All true education 
ought to be religious since the object was not marely to give 
information, but to develop and regulate all the powers of the 
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mind, the emotions, and the workings of the conscience.” His 
universal sympathy was the outcome of his universal religion. 
The sufferings, whether physical or moral, of mankind 
oppressed him. He could have truly said that he suffered with 
the oppressed, the downtrodden and the outcast. As an 
instance of his wide sympathies, the case of his reaction to the 
news of the freedom achieved by the Spanish speaking 
republics could be cited,—“The lively interest Ram Mohun 
took in the progress of South American emancipation, 
eminently marks the greatness and benevolence of his mind.” 
A note of a truly great mind is sensibility to pain and 
suffering. The narrow, parochial mind is affected by the 
sorrow and pains of those closely related to him, of father and 
mother, and sister or brother. It is kinship which reacts to 
the sight of sorrow in this case. The mind has not risen to the 
levels of humanism, still less has the mind discovered that 
kinship of souls, the divine image in every human soul, which 
in St. Tolin’s language, is the dynamic of Christian law and 
humanism. What distinguishes Ram Mohun Roy from 
lesser philanthropists is his enthusiasm for humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. MacNicol in his book “The Making of 
Modern India” has a penetrating account of the work of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. The great religious reformers— 
those whose work lasts, are “men in whom has awakened a 
sense of their own personal need of a great personal Helper 
and who summon men back to Him.” And applying this to 
Ram Mohun Roy he says, “He is a great religious messenger 
because of his intense conviction of the unity and spirituality 
of God, a conviction that he owed to no human teaching, and 
yet so deep and strong that rather than surrender it he went 
forth, when only sixteen years of age, from his father’s house, 
a homeless and a friendless wanderer.” Here we touch the 
dynamic power of his long campaign of social reform and of 
religious renaissance. He felt an intense personal need of a 
Helper. He found that in the one supreme Ruler of the 
Universe. Dr. George Smith in his biography of the great 
Scotch Missionary has a striking remark about the way in 
which the Raja was spending his declining years: “In a 

pleasant garden house in the leafy suburbs of Calcutta, 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, then 56 years of age, was spending 
his declining days of meditation on divine truth.” .... Like 
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the fiery prophets of Israel whose eyes were constantly lifted 
to the tops of the hills from which cometh power and strength, 
salvation, the Raja was absorbed in the meditation of divine 
truth. 

That is the legacy of the Raja to the present, and indeed, 
to all generations. Our generation has distinguished itself 
for the enormous advance made in social service. The average 
young man is full of enthusiasm for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor and the down-trodden. He dreams of 
social service. He fancies himself as an apostle of social service. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy spent his days in meditation on divine 
truth, “broken only by works of practical benevolence among 
his countrymen.” No social reformer is able to carry on his 
work successfully and for a long period of time who does not 
nourish his life in the fresh air of the mountain-tops of 
communion with divine Truth. “Religion was not to him an 
intellectual curiosity but a necessity of life.” 


RAMMOHUN ROY AS A 
GRAMMARIAN 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta University. 

Raja Rammohun Roy’s intellectual activities were all- 
embracing. Among his countrymen, he was an innovator in 
many directions, and he may with justice be described as the 
first Bengali to write a grammar of his mother-tongue. His 
Bengali Grammar in the English Language was printed at the 
Unitarian Press, Calcutta, and was published in 1826—one of 
the earlier books to be brought out from this printing house, the 
establishment of which was another instance of the many-sided 
activities of the Raja. The work was written with the avowed 
intention of helping sympathetic Europeans to acquire the 
language of the country. ‘Some of these gentlemen’, as 
Rammohun says in his Introduction, ‘with a view to facilitate 
intercourse between themselves and the natives, have under¬ 
gone much labour in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
vernacular language of the country; while others are diligently 
seeking access to it, without any expectation of deriving useful 
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information or rational entertainment from any work in the 
language. This tract, being composed with a view to convey 
the principal rules applicable to that tongue and a brief outline 
of the general principles of grammar, is intended as a humble 
present for those worthy persons.’ 

Rammohun, however, was not the first writer in the: field 
of Bengali grammar. Portuguese missionary activity in 
Bengal in the 17th and 18th centuries necessitating the acquire¬ 
ment of the vernacular for preaching the Roman Catholic 
faith, was responsible for the first grammar of the Bengali 
language, which was published from Lisbon in 1743. Padre 
Manoel da Assumpram, an Angustinian friar whose centre of 
work was at Bhowal near Dacca, wrote this brief grammar in 
the Portuguese language. The Bengali, he has described is 
tinged with the pecularities of the Dacca dialect, and it was 
only natural that it would be so, as he had no model before 
him and there was no acknowledged standard for Bengali 
prose, although a sort of common poetical language had long 
been established for the whole of Bengal. No Bengali types 
were available at the time, so Padre Manoel used the Roman 
type, with the Portuguese values of these. His romanisation 
of Bengali was purely on a phonetic basis—it was a phonetic 
transcription of the words as actually pronounced, and not 
a systematic transliteration of the Bengali orthography. 
Following Padre Assumpgam, the Englishman Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhcd published his grammar of Bengali from 
‘Hooghly in Bengal’ in 1778, and in this book Bengali types 
were first used. Halhed’s book was a considerable advance 
on the pioneer efforts of Padre Assumpram, and Halhcd had 
not only a greater command over the language but also he 
had studied what literature was available to him, and he 
moreover knew and appreciated such ancient Indian gram¬ 
matical tradition as was applied to Bengali—a matter which 
Padre Assump^ain ignored, having approached Bengali not as 
a cultivated language with its background of Sanskrit, but as a 
Patois which had to be brought within the pale of civilised 
studies for the first time. Halhed’s book stands at the head of 
all modem European—and Indian—endeavour to describe and 
properly study Indian languages, and this attitude with its 
under-current of modern and scientific investigation was 
acquired by Rammohun. After Halhed came the grammar 
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of William Carey (Serampore 1801; second edition, 1805; 
fourth edition, 1818; fifth edition, 1845), and Sir G. C. 
Haughton's Rudiments of Bengalee Grammar (London, 1821). 
Carey’s was the fullest and most careful work on Bengali so 
far published, and doubtless Rammohun Roy, who completed 
his book by June 1826, was much influenced by Carey. It is 
likely that in addition to the above, there were one or two other 
Bengali grammars prior to Rammohun but we do not know 
whether any Bengali-speaker previous to Rammohun wrote 
a grammar of his mother-tongue. Following Rammohun, 
twenty-four years after his book was published, the biggest 
book on the subject by Shama Chum Sircar came out in 1850. 
But in many respects, Rammohun’s works appears not to 
suffer in the least by being the older work. This pioneer 
grammar of his mother-tongue by a Bengali is marked by a 
most refreshing sanity and clarity of linguistic sense, which 
form quite a striking evidence of the conspicuous intellectual 
brilliance of its author. 

Rammohun's definitions display a careful study and 
appreciation of the various grammatical categories, as discussed 
by the grammarians of both English and Sanskrit. In many 
instances, Rammohun gives equivalent Bengali terms, which 
are partly taken from Sanskrit, and are partly Rammohun’s 
own coinings. (Below is appended a list of the Sanskrit- 
Bengali technical terms of grammar employed by Ram¬ 
mohun). The care which Rammohun took in this matter 
certainly shows a certain amount of solicitude for his mother- 
tongue—this fixing of a grammatical terminology in Bengali 
indicating Rammohun’s desire to see scientific writing 
facilitated in that language. Some of Rammohun’s own 
coinings are strikingly good, and deserve being given vogue 
because of their expressiveness. In this matter, a further 
advance was made in the Bengali version of his grammar, 
which appeared in 1833, after his death. Rammohun’s Bengali 
technical terms as given in his grammar have been discussed 
by Professor Ramcsh Chandra Banerji, M.A., in an interesting 
article published in the Bengali journal Bharatavarsha for 
Sravana 1339 (Bengali Year), pp. 278—280. Rammohun’s 
use of a new word “^tflwsrc” ( Parinamana ) to mean case , in 
place of the ordinary Sanskrit word ( kdraka ) is, for 

instance, a literal translation of the Latin word casus = ‘fall’. 
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and he adopts the view of the Greek grammarians (which is 
the basis of later European grammatical thought) that apart 
from the nominative where the noun is standing erect, as it 
were, the other cases of the noun are instances of something 
being done to it, are instances of its fall and obliqueness which 
idea Rammohun seeks to indicate by the word parinamana — 
‘bending’, ‘obliqueness’. Mood, or mode, as he calls it, using 

the form which approaches Latin more, he renders as 
(prakdra ), which is quite a good rendering, considering that 
the idea of verbal moods is not inherited from Sanskrit 
grammar. And his translations of the names of the various 
moods (. Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative ) are equally note¬ 
worthy. In a few other instances his translations are not 
happy. He did not use the term post-position, but he employed 
the common European grammatical notion of prepositions for 

the post-positions of Bengali, and calls prepositions 
(sambandhaniya visesana). 

From point of view of a learner of Bengali the 
grammar is a sober statement of the salient facts of the 
language. There is a good section on pronunciation in relation 
to orthography, replete with careful observations, and practical 
with accompanying transliterations. Following Gilchrist’s 
transcription, u is used for the Bengali ^ in these translitera¬ 
tions. In the section on the declension of the noun, Ram¬ 
mohun shows a good analysis of the Bengali noun cases— 
he ignores the arrangement of the Bengali declension on the 
lines of the Sanskrit paradigm of the noun, and adopts four 
inflected cases (. Nominative, Accusative, Locative and Genitive) 
instead of the seven of Sanskrit (inflected and post-positional 
in Bengali) usually given in Bengali grammars. In his book 
Rammohun always differentiates between the native Bengali 
elements in morphology and the Sanskrit elements in the 
borrowed Sanskrit words. Ordinary grammarians give a 
preponderating stresss on the learned or Sanskrit element, both 
in vocabulary and in inflexion, relegating a position of utter 
insignificance to the genuine Bengali elements in both. This 
refreshing display of common sense and linguistic penetration 
is found in our earliest Bengali grammarian, but later authors 
adopted the Pandit’s attitude towards the language, looking 
upon it as an aberration from the language of the Gods. 
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Rammohun’s keenness of intellect which looked into things that 
form the basis rather than dwelling upon outward inessentials 
is fully evidenced from his grammar also. 

The paradigms for the pronoun are along the same simple 
lines as in the case of the noun. And the conjugation of the 
verb being from the modern rather than Sanskrit standpoint, 
it gives a proper classification of the tenses, simple and 
compounded. In this matter Rammohun has to teach even 
the most elementary things to many a present-day Bengali 
grammarian whose works are taught in the schools now; 
those latter show a strange bluntness to the nature and origin 
of the Bengali tenses, the simple past and the past perfect and 
imperfect being often all of them lumped together merely as 
(i alita ) or past. Other aspects of grammar are treated 

with equal care and inclusiveness. Some Bengali idioms have 
also been touched upon in the section on Syntax. 

The section on Prosody is rather perfunctory. Ram¬ 
mohun essayed some verses in his mother-tongue, in the shape 
of a few devotional poems, and he figures at best as a mediocre 
poet only. He did not have the music of poetry himself, and 
so he says 'the natives of Bengal have neither music nor a 
language well adapted for poetry’, and ‘such natives of 
Bengal as are versed in the music of the upper province of 
India in general dislike the music of their native place.' He 
is not to be blamed for that, as the folk-music of Bengal was 
a terra incognita to learned Bengalis of the time, and the 
possibilities of the Bengali language in verse music were still 
a possibility only. Rammohun contented himself by just 

giving the characteristics of the (fiayar) the 

(tripadi) and the C 31 TJ 4 5 (totak) metres; but his analysis of 
the payar is sound enough, when he says that ‘each line 
consists of fourteen consonants or disjoined vowels, divided 
into not less than seven and not more than fourteen 
syllables’. 

On the whole, we may say that Rammohun acquits him¬ 
self very well as a gr ammarian of his mother-tongue, and his 
work is not only worthy of him, but has also a value for 
students of Bengali—even among Bengali-speaker—one 
hundred years and more after its first publication. 



RAM MOHUN’S WORK FOR INDIA 
IN ENGLAND. 

Prof. A. P. Das Gupta, Calcutta University. 

The true perspective in which we should view Ram 
Mohun’s visit to England is not as the ambassador of the 
titular Emperor of Delhi, but as the ambassador of the people 
of India. When he landed in England and the English people 
saw with their own eyes the stately and god-like form of this 
gentoo, they beheld the India they had only heard of as 
their dependency. With unconcealed surprise and rapt 
admiration they heard him address them and carry on learned 
discussions in superb English, and wondered why the returned 
Anglo-Indian had used disparaging terms about such fine 
people of whom this Raja was a specimen. The people of 
England gave the representative of India a hearty welcome. 
On the very night that Ram Mohun reached London, and long 
after Ram Mohun had retired, “the venerable Bentham 
who had not for many years called in any one or left his house, 

. . . except to take his habitual walk in the garden” found his 
way to the Adelphi Hotel where the Raja was staying. 

In India, Ram Mohun had been associated in the task of 
bringing into existence the new India by uniting the cultures 
of the East and the West. When he reached the shores of 
England, that country was also in similar throes of change. 
The excitement over the Reform Bill was tremendous, and 
when the maker of new India exhorted the workmen of 
Manchester to support the King and his ministers in obtaining 
reform, the makers of new England echoed, "The King and 
Reform for ever”. Ram Mohun was so far convinced that a 
democratised electorate in England would mean India’s 
salvation that he meditated cutting off connexion with the 
English people and settling somewhere in the U. S. A., in case 
the Reform Bill was rejected. While England was reforming 
her Parliament, freeing slaves and providing for the education 
of the people, the future of India was also being discussed. 
The East India Company’s Charter renewed in 1813 was due 
to expire, and the question of the continuance of the Company's 
rule, on existing terms, was the occasion foi an enquiry into 
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the state of their administration in India. Ram Mohun was 
invited to appear before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons which was considering the affairs of India. 
Ram Mohun declined the invitation and forwarded his evidence 
in the form of "communications” to the Board of Control. 
These communications were inserted in an appendix to the 
Select Committee’s Report of 1831. The manner in which 
Ram Mohun pointed out the defects in the judicial and 
revenue system of India and the remedies that he suggested, 
show how intimate was his knowledge, not only of the 
Regulations by which the Bengal presidency was governed, 
but also of the practical working of those Regulations. 

In his answers to questions relating to the judicial system 
in India, he clearly pointed out why under the existing system 
proper administration of justice was not possible. The 
number of courts were too few for such a vast country. It 
was difficult for the poorer classes to traverse great 
distances and seek redress for their grievances. Heavy business 
in the hands of the judges led to delay and unnecessary 
suffering, and even the best judges were obliged to transfer 
business to ill-paid Indian subordinates. The court proceedings 
were held in Persian,—a language foreign to judges, parties, 
and witnesses. Owing to the unfamiliarity with the 
language, manners and customs of the people, the 
English judges found it difficult to acquire an adequate 
knowledge "of the real nature of the grievances of 
the persons seeking redress, or of the real character and 
validity of the evidence by which their claims were supported 
or opposed”. Perjury and forgery were consequently 
prevalent. Besides there was no “superintendence of public 
opinion” to keep a watch over the conduct of the judges. The 
Regulations passed from year to year were voluminous, com¬ 
plicated and conflicting. 

Ram Mohun suggested various reforms. He recommended 
the use of English, the vernacular of the judges, as the court 
language. To Indians it would have the same initial dis¬ 
advantage as Persian, but the study of English would be 
promoted. Judges and litigants, he pointed out, would be 
immensely helped by proper codes of civil and criminal law, 
and difficulties arising from the distance of courts would be 
obviated by shifting the suddar amins from headquarters and 
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stationing them at proportionate distances in different parts of 
the district. Ignorant as they were of the laws of the people 
and the language in which the proceedings were conducted, 
the English judges had always relied on subordinate 
officials of their courts. This had often led to various abuses. 
Ram Mohun declared that the only remedy which existed was 
to combine the knowledge and experience of local conditions 
which the Indians possessed with the “dignity and firmness of 
the European”, and he recommended that the appointment 
of Indian judicial officers to collaborate with Indian judges 
should be reduced to a regular system. 

In 1829 "commissioners of revenue and circuit” had been 
appointed. Ram Mohun considered the union of the offices of 
revenue commissioner and judge of circuit as incompatible and 
injurious. He also suggested the separation of the duties of 
judge and magistrate. The panchayets were not functioning 
properly, and he recommended the increased adoption of the 
system of trial by jury as the only effectual check against 
corruption. Litigation has always been the bane of Bengal, 
and Ram Mohun suggested methods by which the 
number of appeal cases might be reduced. 

Appeals to the King in Council were attended with great 
evils. Ram Mohun very wisely recommended that a specific 
court of appeal should be created in England expressly for 
Indian appeal causes above Rs. 10,000, and three qualified 
persons,—a European, a Mussalman and a Hindu—should be 
nominated joint translators to translate the papers relating to 
the cases. He thus anticipated the reform of the highest court 
of appeal for India and the Colonies, forty years before the 
work was actually begun by the Gladstone government. 

To the twentieth century India, Ram Mohun's proposals 
of reform may appear to be very humble suggestions. It may 
be contended that he did not even propose an Indian 
Legislative Council. But in this very moderation we detect 
the true statesman. He might not have demanded the 
representation of Indians in a legislature, but he suggested that, 
before new regulations were made, officials—European and 
Indian, zamindars and respectable merchants should be 
consulted. The Government might or might not be guided by 
their recommendations, but a copy of these recommendations 

8 
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should be sent with the regulations to England for the con¬ 
sideration of the Court of Directors and Parliament. There 
should be a standing committee of the House of Commons to 
take the whole of the Regulations and minutes into con¬ 
sideration. Ram Mohun added, “the attention thus shown by 
the Government at home and abroad to the feelings and 
interests of the zamindars and the merchants as principal 
members of the community, though it would not confer upon 
them any political power, would give them an interest in the 
Government and inspire them with greater attention to it, and 
also the whole community, as being under their influence, and 
in general receiving its opinion from them.” 

A united India was Ram Mohun’s dream. As a solvent 
for the diversities of the various communities of India, he 
suggested to the authorities in England the adoption of a 
uniform system of laws. But he realised the need of caution 
and opined thai “the law of inheritance should of course 
remain as at present with modifications peculiar to the 
different sects, until by the diffusion of intelligence the whole 
community may be prepared to adopt one uniform system.” 

To the new rulers of India, Ram Mohun set the ideal of 
Imperial rule by exhorting them to be on friendly terms with 
their subjects, “for to an upright Prince his people is an army.” 
Freedom was Ram Mohun’s watchword. In the field of 
politics he had, while in India, figured prominently as the 
champion of the liberty of the press. Before the House of 
Commons he championed the personal liberty of the Indian 
citizen. He insisted that judges should have the power of 
issuing writs of habeas corpus, that they should be 
authorised to receive written complaints of police oppression 
and forward them to the district magistrate for his investiga¬ 
tion, and that the circuit judge only, and not any magistrate, 
should have the power of inflicting corporal punishment. 

Ram Mohun stands before us also as the champion of the 
Indian peasantry. In making the Permanent Settlement of 
1793, the Government had undertaken not to enhance their 
revenue demands from the zamindars, but had made no 
provision to prevent the landlords from rack-renting their 
tenants. Ram Mohun pleaded eloquently for the relief of the 
poor peasantry from excessive and arbitrary taxation. He 
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pointed out how the cultivation of waste lands under the 
protection of the Permanent Settlement, and the opening of the 
trade in 1814 which stimulated the demand for agricultural 
produce, had led to a great rise in the value of the lands. The 
landlords had reaped the full benefit of this, but there had 
been no general increase of wealth. The ryots remained in a 
miserable condition. Ram Mohun lamented: "Such is the 
melancholy condition of the agricultural labourers that it 
always gives me the greatest pain to allude to it.” He was of 
opinion that the Government should absolutely "interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever.” The 
landlords would have no right to object to Government 
interference on behalf of the raiyats, as the Government would 
be acting within the Regulations. If Government could raise 
sufficient revenue by means of taxes on luxuries, or effect 
savings by reducing the expenses of the revenue department 
by employing Indians in place of European collectors, they 
might "in the districts where the rents are very high reduce the 
rents payable by the cultivators to the landholders, by allowing 
to the latter a proportionate reduction.” A contented pea¬ 
santry, he pointed out, would be a source of great strength to 
the Government. 

It has been noticed how Ram Mohun recommended the 
increased employment of Indians on the revenue and judicial 
establishments. He desired that in the revenue department, 
Indians should be under the superintendence of European 
officers, and in the judicial department in co-operation with 
them. The employment of Indians in positions of trust and 
responsibility, he pointed out, would not only render 
them more diligent in the discharge of public duties, 
but would also make them attached to the British 
Government, "so that it may become consolidated, 
and maintain itself by the influence of the intelligent 
and respectable classes of the inhabitants, and by the general 
good will of the people, and not any longer stand isolated in 
the midst of its subjects, supporting itself merely by the 
exertion of superior force.” 

Thus Ram Mohun was not only the first of India's political 
agitators, but is fully entitled to a position in the first rank of 
constructive statesmen. Looking back through all the ex¬ 
periences that India has undergone during the last hundred 
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years, and connecting them with Ram Mohun's work and 
ideals, we can clearly see that Ram Mohun was one of the 
greatest and truest of patriots that this country has produced. 


RAM MOHUN ROY AS A PIONEER OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

By 

Mr. J. M. Sen. 

In the Introduction to the Presidency College Register it 
was stated that “the Hindu College was the original institution 
which was transformed later into the Presidency College. 
The Hindu College came into being as the result of the 
spontaneous desire of the Hindus of Bengal to diffuse the 
knowledge of western science and literature.” A meeting was 
held in May 1816, under the presidency of the Chief Justice, 
Sir Edward Hyde East, to discuss the proposal to establish 
"an institution for giving a liberal education to the children of 
the members of the Hindu community.” Subscriptions to the 
extent of over a lakh of rupees were promsied at the meeting 
for the starting of the college. Raja Ram Mohun Roy not 
only sympathized with the scheme but was originally one of 
its promoter. He, however, on the advice of his friends did 
not come forward openly in its support for fear of “alarming 
the prejudices of his orthodox countrymen and thus marring 
the whole cause.” One of the foundation rules of the Hindu 
College laid down that "in the academy, besides the study of 
such language as cannot be so conveniently taught in the 
school, instruction shall be given in History, Geography, 
Chronology, Astronomy and Mathematics and other sciences.” 
The rule quoted above shows that although Ram Mohun was 
first trained as a Persian scholar, to which he subsequently 
added an intimate knowledge of Sanskrit, he did not believe 
in imparting oriental education to the people of India. 

*A paper read at the 'Ram Mohun Centenary Meeting held at the Senate House, 
Calcutta on the 30th December 1933. 
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Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s famous letter of December 1823, 
addressed to Lord Amherst has now become a well-known 
document. But for years before 1823 Ram Mohun along 
with Mr. David Hare, Raja Radhakanto Deb and Babu 
Buddinath Mukherji advocated the starting of English schools 
for the people of India. He believed that the schools started 
by the Unitarian Mission in Calcutta giving instruction in the 
rudiments of a European education in the English language 
and in Christian morality, mingling with it very little instruc¬ 
tion relative to the doctrines of Christianity, would be of great 
use to the people of India. He often said—"I may be fully 
justified in saying that two-thirds of the native population of 
Bengal would be exceedingly glad to see their children 
educated in English learning” and "to the best of my 
knowledge, no benefit has hitherto arisen from the translation 
of the scriptures into the languages of the East, nor can any 
advantage be expected from the translation in circulation.’ 

In December 1821 when Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
published the Bengali weekly newspaper called the Sambad 
Kaumudi he wrote an article appealing to the Government for 
the establishment of a school for the gratuitous instruction of 
the children of poor but respectable Hindus. During the 
years 1822 to 1824, he published in his weekly paper several 
articles on scientific subjects, e.g., ‘echo in acoustics’, ‘properties 
of magnet', ‘description of a balloon’, ‘behaviour of fishes’, etc. 
The articles proved his eagerness in popularising scientific 
topics amongst the educated people of Bengal through the 
medium of their vernacular. 

The educational purpose which inspired Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy’s journalism led him into several academic 
enterprises. His share in founding, along with others, the 
old Hindu College has already been noticed. In 1822 with 
his own funds he opened an ‘Anglo-Indian School’ for 
imparting education free of charge to the Hindu boys. Mr. 
William Adam, who was one of the visitors of the school, thus 
spoke of the school in 1827—"Two teachers are employed one 
at a salary of Rs. 150 per month, and the other at a salary 
of Rs. 70 per month ; and from 60 to 80 Hindu boys are 
instructed in the English language. The doctrines of 
Christianity are not inculcated, but the duties of morality are 
carefully enjoined and the facts belonging to the history of 
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Christianity are taught to those pupils who are capable of 
understanding general history." Mr. William Adam wanted 
to make the Anglo-Indian School a public institution but 
Ram Mohun firmly refused his consent to the proposal and 
he maintained the school till the time of his departure for 
England in 1830. 

Macaulay in his minute dated the 2nd February 1835, that 
is nearly a year and a half after the death of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, said that a single shelf of good European library was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia. 
Ram Mohun Roy, who was founder of the Vedanta College, 
said the same thing twelve years before Macaulay wrote his 
famous minute. Rani Mohun Roy used even stronger terms, 
when he wrote to Lord Amherst in 1823—‘‘We now find 
that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit school under 
Hindu Pandits to impart such knowledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary can only be expected to 
load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no practicable use to the 

possessors or to society.The Sanskrit language is 

well-known to have been for ages a lamentable check on the 
diffusion of knowledge. No improvement can be expected 
from inducing youngmen to consume a dozen of years of the 
most valuable period of their lives in acquiring the niceties of 
Ihc Byakurun or Sanskrit Grammar. . . . The Sanskrit 
system of education would be the best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness.” A more damaging condemnation of 
the Sanskrit system of education in India could hardly have 
been penned in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. He 
was so strongly convinced about the need of introduction of 
western education in India that even in his pamphlet on 
Modern Encroachments on the ancient rights of females 
according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance he wrote in 1822, 
‘‘Should the Natives receive the same advantages of 
education that Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up 
in the same notions of honour, they will, I trust, be found, 
equally with Europeans, worthy of the confidence of their 
countrymen and the respect of all men.” 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s vision about the future of India 
under the influence of western education was so clear that in 
the document on Settlement in India by Europeans which he 
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submitted on the 14th July 1832 to the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the affairs of the Hast India 
Company he visualized—“India speaking English, India 
Christian, India socially anglicized, India possibly independent, 
and India the enlightener of Asia.” To him Christianity had 
a meaning different from the one ordinarily understood by 
that term. But none the less the trend of events in India 
since 1832 has shown what prophetic vision Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy had about the influence of western education on the 
future of India, when he submitted his last publication to the 
people of England. 


RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami. 

Historical curiosity has sought to penetrate into minute 
details of Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s life. All kinds of 
documents have been coerced to yield their secrets. Many 
“facts” have been brought together. Quite naturally all these 
“facts” have not been accepted without keen controversy ; 
at the same time some of them at least have been well- 
established ; incidentally it has been established that Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy was not a mythological being but an 
intensely human personality. Shorn of legend and the mantle 
of superhuman performances he appears even more attractive 
to us. For does he not represent the transition from mediaeval 
to modern India? Do not his terrible “conflicts” help us the 
better to understand his ultimate triumph ? 

One thing stands out of the “facts” of his life: He was 
never afraid of giving shocks to his contemporaries. He had 
in him sufficient vitality—the vitality of conviction—to resist 
the recoil. We know now that the course of his life was any¬ 
thing but smooth; and one is tempted to inquire how many of 
his troubles were of his own creation; for his “experiments with 
life” must have been many. It is evident that he was not 
easily reconciled to the prevailing conditions, that he was not 
afraid to attempt to remould—if necessary, to build anew— 
the social structure that gave him such inadequate shelter. 
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That shelter, in the late eighteenth century, was being assailed 
\sj ^ VEKpad ot new ideas. New conditions of life were 
making it more and more unsuitable. Above all, there was 
need for some great man or men to fix the mould in which 
the renascent Indian mind was to be cast. 

His life was a life of struggle to the end. It is doubtful 
if he ever attained the prophet’s self-complacency. As was 
said of another man, “his destiny was a perpetual storm.” 
The history of his struggles, judged not by the common 
standards of drab existence but in the true historical 
perspective, reveals a personality that was to survive his 
mortal end and project itself far into the history of his land 
and his people. His triumph came in the form of posthumous 
recognition. He had laid the plans for a new age, which a 
later generation was to build up. 


RAM MOIIUN—TIIR SCHOLAR. 

Prof. Devaprasad Ghosh. 

It was with much pleasure that I received the invitation 
of the organizers of the Students’ Ram Mohun Centenary to 
contribute an article on some aspect or other of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy’s life and work to the Commemorative Volume. 
Numerous have been the appreciations and studies made of 
the great man by all writers and thinkers during the Centenary 
celebrations—as indeed in the nature of the case they were 
bound to be, for if any person in the modern world deserves 
the epithet ‘myriad-minded’, it is Ram Mohun Roy. I have, 
therefore, much hesitation in adding to the already vast 
literature on the subject, and accordingly I shall merely pen 
a few lines dwelling on one aspect of his activities which should 
have a special appeal to students as such, viz., the activities 
of Ram Mohun as a scholar. 

For whatever polemics or controversies he might have 
engaged in on whatever topic, religious, social or political, 
and whatever views might be taken of the rights and wrongs 
of the position he took up in relation to those matters, the 
undoubted fact remains that all these discussions were con- 
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ducted in an essentially scholarly manner and if ever there 
was a man who refused to be led by hearsay and disdained 
to be guided by second hand authorities it was Ram Mohun 
Roy. As a man instinct with the spirit of accurate scholarship 
does, he always preferred to look into the matter himself and 
get down to the original authorities and thence form his own 
conclusions. A few instances will suffice. 

Ram Mohun was born in Bengal only a few years after 
the battle of Plassey when the English had barely established 
themselves in North-Eastern India. His early education was, 
therefore, such as prevailed in cultured classes in later Moghul 
times ; that is to say, more or less Islamic in character, coupled 
with a Hindu element, as he belonged to an orthodox Brahmin 
family. In terms of languages it meant that he had a good 
grounding in Arabic and Persian, as also in Sanskrit. As a result, 
he read Al-koran in the original, which first led him to question 
the prevailing idolatry of his society and imparted to him 
monotheistic ideas which later found expression in Tahfat-ul- 
thewaliluidin (or, A Gift to Monotheists)—a Persian treatise 
with an Arabic preface—and Manazarat-ul-adijan (or. Dis¬ 
cussion on various Religions), another treatise in Persian. 
Later in life he made a profound study of the mystic "sufi” 
philosophers of Persia, who became his favourite authors. 
His Sanskrit knowledge stood him in good stead in studying 
the sacred scriptures of his ancestors, the Puranas, the Smritis 
and the Upanishads, which he had to undertake in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner both in order to discover the pure 
monotheism that underlay the latter-day excrescences of 
popular Hinduism, as also to carry on subtle shastric Vicharas 
or discussions with orthodox Pundits on “suttee” and other 
questions. If one reads the accounts of these Vicharas that 
Rani Mohun engaged in, one feels astonished at the depth of 
shastric learning and wealth of apt quotations that the Rajah 
displayed in defence of his position. It is really a treat. 

Equipped with the full panoply of oriental scholarship, 
Ram Mohun began his crusade. In the meantime, another 
light had appeared from the horizon—this time from the West 
—the light of Christianity. Ram Mohun wanted to know in 
what light monotheism appeared under this new radiance 
and so he wished to read the Bible. For this purpose, he 
learnt English when he was quite a grown-up man, mainly 
9 
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through his own unaided exertions. And he read the Bible, 
and he was very much impressed with the lofty idealism of 
the Precepts of Jesus, and the monotheism that the Bible 
preached. Not content with this sweetness and light himself, 
he wanted to share it all with his countrymen; and the moral 
gems he found interspersed in the four Gospels he collected 
together and published under the caption “The Precepts of 
Jesus.” He deliberately omitted all reference to the Miracles 
from this publication. This interpretation of Jesus as a moralist 
and a monotheist raised a storm in an unexpected quarter. 
For Christianity has its lights no less than Hinduism. 
Orthodox Christians do not believe in strict monotheism, they 
believe in a tri-partite Godhead, God the father, God the son 
and God the Holy Ghost—and this is called the Trinitarian 
Christianity. These Trinitarian bigots fall foul of the heathen 
Indian who dared to interpret Christianity on the monotheistic 
or Unitarian basis. And there ensued a battle royal. The 
Serampore Missionaries who had hitherto published Ram 
Mohun’s contributions in the columns of their papers. The 
Friend of India and The Samachar Darpan (in Bengali), 
refused to publish his replies any further. Ram Mohun was 
not to be daunted ; he started a paper himself, called the 
Brahmanical Magazine, and continued his discussions. But 
his scholarly instincts told him that by merely reading the 
English Bible he was hardly in a position to indulge in a 
serious controversy with learned Christians on the nature of 
Christianity. He accordingly began to learn Greek to read 
the New Testament, and Hebrew to read the Old Testament. 
Having mastered these ancient and difficult languages, he 
began with renewed confidence to carry on his Unitarian 
crusade. That revealed the grit in the man and the scholar 
that was in him. 

Not merely this: He wanted to broadcast the teachings 
of the Upanishads among his countrymen ; but these teachings 
were all in crabbed and archaic Sanskrit which very 7 few people 
could understand. He must, therefore, render it into the 
Bengali Vernacular. But Bengali in prose composition hardly 
existed. No doubt people talked in prose, as Moliere’s 
inimitable hero Monsieur Jourdain one day discovered to his 
astonishment—but in Bengal they hardly ever wrote in 
prose. For all written compositions, from Vaishnavic 
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rhapsodies down to complicated Subhankari, were in verse. 
But Ram Mohun wanted Bengali prose. Well, if that did not 
exist, he thought he would have to invent it. And invent he 
did,—and a prose at once simple, dignified and philosophical. 
His translations from the Hindu scriptures flowed down his 
pen like an unending rill, which was further swollen by the 
vigorous polemics in Bengali that he carried on with the 
learned of various denominations. And so Ram Mohun, by 
the sheer necessity of his social and religious propaganda, 
became the creator of modern Bengali prose. Having 
fashioned the instrument, he later on set out to investigate the 
laws of its working ; and his Gaudiya Vyakaran was the 
result, and to tell the truth, it is a marvellous work appearing 
when it did—even at the present moment more than a century 
after its publication it stands unrivalled as a grammar of pure 
Bengali as it is and not merely a pseudo-Bengali grammar 
with excerpts from Sanskrit grammatical rules. Further, once 
he had made of Bengali prose a working machine to convey 
high and abstract ideas, he used it to impart to his countrymen 
ideas of modern science through the columns of his newspaper, 
the Sambad Kaumudi and he actually wrote a treatise on 
Geography which unfortunately is not extant. 

The above instances will, I trust, suffice to show the 
surprising grasp of his intellect and the scholarly bent of his 
mind. That he was an accomplished linguist conversant 
with no less than ten languages—which must be a rare thing 
in any age and country—is not the highest index of his 
scholarship, but the highest and most unerring criterion was 
that he detested loose, slipshod, second-hand thinking, but was 
always bent upon testing every proposition in the crucible of 
his own virile intellect, and was never satisfied with anything 
less. He knew that he had a head-piece on his shoulders, and 
people instinctively recognized it. In these days, when the 
idols of the market place have such a tremendous run, and 
parrot-cries do duty for clear thinking, and the quintessence 
of wisdom lies in shouting with the loudest, the independence 
of judgment, the freedom of thought, the masculinity of 
intellect which marked Ram Mohun Roy in such a pre¬ 
eminent degree has a lesson and message all its own to the 
present generation of our country men, and particularly to 
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our youths. Indeed, they cannot have in this respect a better 
example than Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 


AN APPRECIATION* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

"Raja Ram Mohun Roy was a versatile genius, a states¬ 
man, a creator of educational ideals, an emancipator of the 
slave womanhood and a saviour of the oppressed and the 
submerged and of those who were the victims of social 
tyranny. He with his beautiful physical personality, his 
intellectual and mental endowments, his invincible courage 
and his prophetic fervour realised that dream was not enough, 
that there must be demarcation between a man’s vision and a 
man’s achievement and if after one hundred years they found 
the women of India freely sitting side by side as comrades of 
men, they realised that the prophecy of that great seer had 
been fulfilled and that his mission vindicated after a century. 

Hundred years ago or more when Ram Mohun 
was a youngman, he felt the challenge of the past, felt the 
humiliation of the present and he felt the responsibilities of 
the future and that was why he created a new life for India: 
And what is the responsibility of this new life ? When he was 
young, conditions were limited. When he was young, destiny 
was circumscribed and when he was young opportunities were 
narrow and yet he was the first great international ambassador 
of India’s culture to the world. There is one lesson more of 
his life which I would like to emphasise to youngmen and 
women and that is that Ram Mohun had no narrow patriotism. 
To-day because of the tragic circumstances of our national 
life we think that patriotism and nationalism are great virtues. 
But Raja Ram Mohun in the wisdom of his vision and 
knowledge and experience realised that patriotism was not a 
virtue. It is a process through which a nation passes towards 
freedom. Narrow patriotism is not a glory but a symptom of 
that disease called slavery and it must be cured by the panacea 
of liberty. 


♦From the Presidential address in the Students* Ram Mohun Conference. 
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We have heard so much about what he has done for 
women. We have heard what he has done for us in every 
direction. But that is what are the details of his life. Those 
must be considered as a whole to understand the all-round 
greatness of that man. He had great command over different 
languages of the world. He was a man who transcended all 
geographical barriers, the man who did not recognise that 
there is an East and a West ; He understood and fulfilled in 
his life the great ideal of universal brotherhood and of oneness 
of God. 

Youngmen and women, who are the inheritors and 
custodians of Ram Mohun Roy’s achievements and ideals, T 
beg of you to cease to be patriot and nationalist in the mere 
technical meaning of the word. I want you to be universal 
in your sympathy, world wide in your knowledge and broad 
in your vision and be a believer in your ideal that man is God 
—and it is only by doing this that you can pay your best 
homage to the memory of the great man whose centenary we 
are celebrating to-day and who was the first liberator of 
Modem India.” 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION: 

ITS JUSTIFICATION. 

R. C. Bonnerjee. 

“Let us now praise famous men and our fathers that 
begot us”, is a desire, beautifully expressed that actuates all 
those, who, believing profoundly in the possibility of evolu¬ 
tion in human affairs, cannot but be grateful to the great men 
who have contributed each in his own sphere to the betterment 
of posterity. Lord Morley, in a paper on John Stuart Mill 
expresses the same sentiment in the following words: "It 

was no bad usage of the Romans to bring down to its niche 
the waxen image of an eminent ancestor on the anniversary 
of his natal day and to recall his memory and its lineaments, 
even though time and all its wear and tear should have 
sprinkled a little dust or cheaped a feature. Nor was the 
Alexandrian sage unwise who deemed himself unworthy of 
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a birthday feast, and kept its very date strictly secret, yet 
sacrificed to the gods and entertained his friends on the birth¬ 
days of Socrates and Plato.” So too it is no bad usage 
occasionally to remind ourselves more particularly of the 
greatmen of the world ; and the time is not wasted wherein 
we consider what made them great and strive to learn for our¬ 
selves from a contemplation of their lives some lessons for our 
own improvement. "Great men”, as Carlyle has taught, 
“taken up in any way are profitable company.” We cannot 
look, however imperfectly, on a great man without gaining 
something from him. It is for this reason that we welcome as 
a reassuring sign in times of difficulty and danger the 
enthusiasm with which the Ram Mohun Centenary has been 
greeted throughout India and in certain other parts of the 
world. Indeed so widespread have been the tributes to his 
memory that it seems almost a work of supererogation to 
animadvert to the subject, and it would be tedious and 
unnecessary to recapitulate here the main features of his life 
or to attempt to dwell with any particularity of the many 
achievements of this great man. His name is prominent on 
the roll of Indian history. His achievements are writ in 
indelible letters. There is something fascinating as well 
as profitable in contemplating the variegated life which 
providence ordained that he should lead. Bom in 
the district of Hughly in 1742, he ended his life in 
Bristol in 1833. For though his gods had travelled in the 
fiftynine years allotted to him, his mind and spirit had 
travelled much further, journeying from the almost immemorial 
truths of Hindu scriptures to the modern practices of 
Christianity—selecting on the journey those things which when 
combined might be of most profit to the religious and political 
life of the India of his day and the India to come. It is not 
unpleasant to think that if it he true that every nation begets 
the government it deserves, so too it begets the greatmen it 
deserves ; and for India to have such men as Ram Mohun 
Roy shows that she deserves or has deserved good things. After 
the battle of Plassey, Bengal was in a chaotic condition, and 
it remained for men such as Ram Mohun Roy as natives of 
Bengal to contribute some measure of cosmos to that chaos. 
There are times when everything seems dark and dismal in 
the history of a nation ; when the people are in sore need and 
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their outlook is fainthearted, unsettled and dismal. It is then 
that they have need of such men as Ram Mohun Roy, and 
it is comforting to think that at such a juncture great men do 
arrive. As Mathew Arnold has most magnificently put it: — 

“Then in such hour of need 
Of your fainting dispiiited race 
Ye like angels appear 
Radiant with ardour divine 
Beacons of hope ye appear 
Langour is not in your heart 
Weakness is in not your word 
Weariness is not on your brow 
Ye fill up the gaps in our piles 
Strengthen the wavering line 
Establish continue our march 
On to the bound of the waste 
On to the City of God.” 

We all feel that at this moment India is at a most critical 
period of her history. Centenaries such as this remind us that 
at critical periods great men arise. There are no greater 
treasures in the store house of a nation than the memories of 
its famous men. For that reason it is natural and proper 
that their memories should be preserved and that respect 
should be paid to them. In Bengal we are prone to words. 
We are not unmindful of our great men, but we are tempted 
to think that that gratitude can be adequately shown by words 
and the debt we owe them repaid by laudatory speeches and 
high-sounding eulogies. That is far from the case. Words 
are inadequate to do respect to the memory of our great men. 
It is deeds they would have of us, not words. Let us 
remember the sublime truth of the immortal words of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here but it can never forget what they did. It is for us 
the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us here to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us 
that from those honoured dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they wrought.” 



ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF 
RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Sen Gupta. 

When a great man dies, the most prominent portions of 
his work are seized upon by his followers and passed on to 
the posterity. His other works are permitted to lie in 
obscurity, or often mentioned hastily. So it was with Ram 
Mohun Roy. Rightly of course, his great work in the religious 
and social spheres has attracted the wonder of the later 
generations. He was truly the inaugurator of the age of 
common sense in India. But time has arrived for economists 
to claim him as the first writer on Indian Economics. That 
he wrote on various topics dealing with economic subjects has 
been mentioned by some of his biographers ; particularly 
some stress is laid on the importance of his evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1832. But his contributions in these 
directions have not been properly analysed, except by Sj. 
Ramananda Chatterjee in his Introduction to the second 
edition of the English Works of Raja Rani Mohun Roy. But 
the learned editor of the Modem Review was more concerned 
in bringing out the versatility of his genius by mentioning his 
important contributions in all directions than in assessing the 
real worth of his writings on Indian economics. It is the 
intention of the present writer to make an analysis of the 
Raja’s work as an Indian economist. 

He lived through a period of our history which was rich 
in economic experiments. In 1772, the year of his birth, 
Hastings had for the first time carried out the disastrous 
quinquennial settlement of land revenue. Throughout the 
later portions of the 18th Century, questions of currency and 
banking,—the currency difficulties owing to the presence of 
the many numismatic relics of the Mughal period, and the 
failure of the early European banking, were giving the 
government a good deal of trouble. In 1793 the famous 
Permanent Settlement was concluded, and he saw before his 
eyes the working out of the effects of that Settlement. It was 
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a period rich in the controversies about the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment ; and the official opinion, after experimenting with one 
system after another of land revenue settlement, finally fixed 
upon one, and then slowly began to repent of its decision. 
Living in those days, he could not but share the fever of the 
controversy. Hence his most important writings are concerned 
with the land revenue system and the Permanent Settlement. 

(2) 

One curiosity we have no means of satisfying. How 
much did he know of the economic theories of the English 
writers of the period ? Unfortunately we do not possess such 
volumes as “The Catalogue of Books in Ram Mohun Roy’s 
Library.” So the curious may only enquire. Was he 
familiar with Malthus and his rather pessimistic doctrines? 
For, in giving his assent to the question, “Does the population 
increase suddenly ?”, he spoke of the existence of "occasional 
strong natural checks to this super abundance and 
mentioned the cholera morbus. We might feel tempted to 
read into this statement the theory that India was over- 
populated ; for he stated in the next sentence that “the condi¬ 
tion of the labourers has since been much improved, in com¬ 
parison with what it was before the people were thinned by 
that melancholy scourge”,—an accurate description of the 
state of overpopulation according to the Optimum theory. 
Similarly, one is tempted to speculate as to the extent of his 
familiarity with Ricardo and his famous theories. Was he 
not initiated into the mysteries of that dismal science through 
his discussions with his friend, Jeremy Bentham? At places 
in his Paper on the Revenue System of India, the most 
interesting as well as the most suggestive of all his economic 
works, he stated that “it is true that the common increase of 
wealth has an irresistible tendency to augment the price (of 
land), without any improving charge in the property.” 
Further he went on, "It has been asserted, and that perhaps 
justly that much of the increased wealth of Bengal in late 
years is to be ascribed to the opening of the trade in 1814, 
thereby occasioning a greatly increased demand for the 
produce of the lands." Sympathetically interpreted, this 
might be taken as stating the theory of rent. But all this is 
mere speculation. Perhaps he did not know any of the 

to 
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prevalent economic theories. But that does not detract from, 
but only adds to, the greatness of his work. 

His evidence before the Parliamentary Select 
Committee of 1832 about the state of the country 
and the land Revenue system forms the locus 
classicus of his economic theories. A perusal of the 
evidence and the papers submitted in connection with it will 
convince one of the immense grasp that he possesesd over the 
land system of the country. Possibly his connection with 
the land system as one of the landholders, and his work under 
Mr. Digby at Rungpur enabled him to see the operation of 
the settlement at close quarters. As we read his writings, we 
see before us the forces let loose by the Permanent Settlement; 
—the complete effacement of the rights of the cultivators, and 
even of the Khud Khost ryots, the total failure of Cornwallis’s 
honest endeavour to save something out of the ruins by means 
of the Pattah Regulation, the rapid changes in the proprietor¬ 
ship of the landed estates, the growth of sub-infeudation etc. 
Though he lived too near the period to judge of it in its proper 
perspective, most of his judgments are of real value, and 
possess enduring interest for the modern administrator and 
economist. 

His analysis about the past ownership of land, the 
respective rights of the zamindars and the Khud Khost ryots 
over the land, is, to say the least, masterly. In this connec¬ 
tion, one notable sentence from his Paper on the Revenue 
System of India will dispel much of the fog generated after¬ 
wards around the question of the incidence of the zamindar’s 
proprietorship before the Permanent Settlement. “During 
the former systems of Government, the situation of the 
proprietoi's was not in any respect on a more favourable 
footing than that of the Khud Khost tenants; and 
consequently their right was not in any way analogus to that 
of a landlord in England.” ( Para 12). His statement that 
there are, in short, three parties acknowledged to have a fixed 
right in the soil,—viz.,—the Ryot, the Government, and the 
zamindar, reminds us of the famous minute of Hastings, who 
was also convinced that there were three parties, instead of 
two, as was the pre-occupation with the authors of the 
Permanent Settlement. 
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He had a decided bias in favour of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. It is a misfortune that in his time the Madras system 
and the Ryotwari Settlement had not a fair trial. His main 
indictment against such a settlement, so far as we can gather, 
are two: —the inefficiency and the corruption of the 
administrative machinery of the government, and that nothing 
but the Permanent Settlement would instil confidence in the 
minds of the people and induce the Zamindars to extend the 
cultivation of waste lands. As to his first argument, coloured 
perhaps by his experience at Rungpur, we may add that there 
is no fixed frozen quality about the efficiency of the Govern¬ 
ment servants ; that if these were bad and corrupt, the agents 
of the Zamindars were no less so. Of the malpractices of the 
Zamindars and their agents, he was perhaps too conscious. 
(See his answer to questions No. 33 and 34). About his 
second argument that “the same confidence would not be 
produced by any periodic settlement (be it quinquennial, 
decennial or even centennial.)” economists of the modern 
period are somewhat doubtful. Perhaps he was too sweeping 
in that statement in including the words, “or even centennial.” 
Temporary settlements, if they are concluded for short 
periods, hinder the investment and improvement of land. 
But that charge cannot be made against a Centennial 
Settlement. 

His repeated discussions to prove that the Permanent 
Settlement had proved beneficial to the Government are 
interesting, but not so convincing. He based his contention 
on standpoints:—(a) before the conclusion of the Settlement, 
the collection of revenue was not so regular as it was after¬ 
wards ; (6) “the comparative failure of the whole amount 

of the public revenue at Madras under the Ryotwari system 
as contrasted with the general increase of the revenue of 
Bengal” ; and (c) the rise in value of land by ro times or 
20 times sold by the Government after 1793. About (a), there 
is no dispute, for this was the main impulse behind the 
Permanent Settlement. But one might point out, and on good 
authority that even after the inauguration of the Settlement, 
the collection of revenue was not so regular as was evidenced 
by the frequent sales of estates,; that the latter-day regular 
collection was due, not so much to the Permanent Settlement, 
or even to the Sale laws, but to the improved State of the 
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country. Here it might be argued that the improved State 
of the country itself was due to the beneficial effects of the 
Permanent Settlement,—as was the contention of late Mr. 
R. C. Dutt. But his answer to the questions 30 and 35, 
regarding the State of the tenantry in Bengal and Madras, 
disposes of this argument. As regards ( b ), based on the 
comparative statistics given in his Note II, we might point 
out that other reasons, like the comparative tranquillity in 
Bengal, and the turmoil in Madras, might be adduced to 
account for the statistics. About the last argument, there is 
some difficulty. The subsequent rise in the value of land 
shows the extent of the benefit conferred on the landlords ; 
it served as no proof about the advantageousness of the 
Settlement to the Government. Indeed it is one of the 
standing charges against the Permanent Settlement that it 
involved the loss to the Government of the future rise in land 
value. But it might be argued, and as he himself argues, that 
the rise in the land value was of indirect benefit to the 
Government; “Besides, the government appropriates to itself 
an enormous duty on the transit and exportation of the 
produce of the soil, which has, since the period of the 
Perpetual Settlement, increased to a great amount from the 
exertions of the proprietors in extending and improving 
cultivation.” So he is anxious to prove that the rise in the 
land value was not due to the general increase of wealth, but 
to the extensive cultivation of waste lands etc. But the 
cultivation of waste lands was due to the rise in the demand 
for the produce consequent on the increase of wealth. Further, 
as he himself admitted, that the wealth of the country had 
increased owing to the opening of trade in 1814, but he 
hastened to add that this increase in wealth had gone to the 
pockets of landlords and “dealers in commodities only.” Now 
these merchants and leaders in commerce invested their 
earnings in purchasing the landed rights ; and it is their 
increased wealth which might have sent up the value of land, 
whose rent-roll was rising by leaps and bounds, but whose 
revenue was fixed. That much capital was thus invested in 
the purchase of land he definitely stated in his Essay on the 
Right of Hindus over Ancestral Property (Para y). The main 
advantages of the Permanent Settlement to the Government 
were the comparative stability of the collection of revenue, and 
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the intangible, though supremely important, loyalty of the 
zamindars,—a benefit, which he himself stated, would accure 
to the Government because of the loyalty of the ryots conse¬ 
quent on the fixity of rents. 

Apart from the theoretical merits of the two systems, he 
saw, perhaps too plainly, that the capacity of the zamindars 
and their agents was giving a decent burial to the hopes raised 
by the Permanent Settlement of improving the condition of the 
people. His answer to the Q.34 and description of the elaborate 
procedure regarding how to secure real fixity of rents to the 
cultivators shows his intimate acquaintance with the practices, 
or malpractices of the zamindars and their agents. It is an 
effective answer to those writers ( Cf . the article by Mr. Sachin 
Sen in the Bharatbarsha of Pous 1341), who urge that the 
zamindars really desire the improvement of the ryots. 

And he saw clearly enough that the logical implications of 
a permanent settlement with the landlords was some sort of a 
permanent settlement with the ryots. Hence his proposals 
regarding the fixity of the cultivator’s rent both in Bengal and 
Madras. "The very least that I can propose, and the least 
which Government can do for bettering the condition of the 
peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any further increase of 
rent on any pretense whatsoever." He coupled this with 
another proposal. "I regret to say that in some parts of these 
provinces, the rent is already raised high that even an interdict 
against further increase cannot afford the Ryots and relief or 
comfort; consequently, the Government might endeavour to 
raise part of its revenue by taxes on luxuries, and such articles 
of use and consumption as are not necessaries of life, and make 
a proportionate deduction in the rents of the cultivators, and 
in the revenues of the zamindars to whom their lands belong.” 
The cost of the administration might further be lowered by 
the Indianisation of the services. About the economic effects 
of such a proposal, he has not made further analysis. Will not 
such a fixation of the rent perpetually give rise to further 
subinfeudation of land, and so nullify the benefits ? It must 
then be coupled with some enactment regarding the non¬ 
alienation of land by the peasants. But this is not the place 
to carry further discussion on this point. Suffice it to say that 
his proposal has great possibilities, and further analysis of the 
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economic reactions of such a policy should be made by the 
younger generations of economists. 

( 4 ) 

Strands of many other ideas may be found in his writings. 
In his journalistic days, he advocated the prohibition of the 
export of rice primarily because it was the main article of 
food of the people. Unfortunately we do not know definitely 
the arguments that he advanced in favour of the prohibition 
of the export of rice. Ever since this the export of the food¬ 
stuffs of the country has been a sore-point with many of the 
Indian economists of latter days. A faint echo of the now 
famous "Drain theory”,—that King Charles’s head in the realm 
of Indian economics, can be heard in one of his memorandum. 
His analysis of the "Home charges” is accurate and illumi¬ 
nating. Lastly his recommendation in one issue of his 
“Sambad Kaumudi” asking "the poor, though respectful 
Hindus, to become tradesmen, rather than mere copyists or 
sircars”, if followed even to-day, would go a great way towards 
solving the present acute problem of middle class unemploy¬ 
ment. His evidence will also provide ample materials to the 
economic historian of the period. We are informed, for 
example, of the rates of wages, the provisions, the houses etc. 
of the various classes of people. On examination of either 
Moreland’s or Chablani’s monographs on the economic history 
during the Mughal period, we see at once that there has been 
no material advance in either the rate of wages, or the standard 
of living of the common people. 

( 5 ) 

We might, justly claim him as the founder of the science 
of Indian economics. If the history of the evolution of Indian 
economic thought comes to be ever written, he is sure to occupy 
in it the pride of place. The world, goes a trite saying, does 
not know its great men. True or not in other spheres, this is 
specially apt in our case. Busy with our own conceited ideas 
about the Indian economic problems, we had so long neglected 
the founders of our science. Ram Mohun Roy is the greatest 
and the most neglected of all our founders. Let us hope that 
the homage of the younger generations of economists at his 
centenary will atone for the neglect of our forefathers. 



RAM MOHUN ROY AND INDIAN 
SPIRITUALITY. 

Mr. G. C. Ghosh. 

Though Raja Ram Mohun Roy was a great social 
reformer of India in the 19th century, yet as a religious 
teacher he will be more gratefully remembered in her history 
and still more so as a stalwart defender of Brahmanic faith, 
who has saved her people from their subjection to Christianity. 
The social reforms of a country are such things that become 
gradually inevitable in time by the advance of education, and 
so they fall less in importance in the history of a people than 
their religious advance which is purely spiritual one which 
leads to the ultimate goal of humanity. 

Above all countries of the world India has been famous 
from an immemorial time for acquisition of profound learning 
in spiritual matters ; and for this men from distant countries, 
in search for spiritual knowledge, used to resort there from 
early times. Indeed there had been no other country in the 
world whose people in large numbers used to leave their homes 
and discard all pleasures of domestic life to end their earthly 
existence in jungles simply for meditation about Reality, so 
that they may acquire a deeper and yet deeper knowledge 
about the mysteriwn tremendum of life, universe and Reality, 
to the intent that they may attain mukti or release from the 
bondage of ignorance which prevents them from the attain¬ 
ment of their place in divinity, of which they believed humanity 
to be a part; while on the contrary, in other religious scrip¬ 
tures salvation has been understood to mean hnd has been 
described to be a state of enjoyment somewhere, more of the 
body than of the spirit, in living in some beautiful mansions 
supplied with the sweetest pleasures of life which flesh lusts 
after. As the religious ideas of the people of India generally 
about the life of man, from hoary ages, have fundamentally 
been opposite to those of most other peoples of the world, in 
not considering body and soul as one identical thing, so the 
outlook of the latter about their future existence has been quite 
different from that of the former. This has been clearly 
expressed in Christian scriptures in teaching that life is not an 
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ever existent entity, but its eternity is a special gift of God only 
to His favoured persons, and that in the belief in some one as 
God and that in the saving power of his blood lies the 
redemption of mankind and the acquisition of eternal life. 

When to propagate and establish such doctrines as these 
in India, about a century ago, shoals of missionary from the 
West, backed by powerful supporters, began to flow there to 
proselytize her men and women into their quaint religious 
doctrines and alluring Western manners and customs were 
placed before them for adoption, at that juncture Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy providentially appeared on the scene, as a faith¬ 
ful champion for the cause of India's ancient religion, to ward 
off the destructive tide that rushed to sweep it away. The 
band of giant missionaries who sought to measure strength 
with Ram Mohun Roy encountered him in open battle, as if 
to take the citadel by force ; but like the boy David of old he 
taking up the gauntlet flung at him fought with such valiance, 
filled with the power of the spirit of India’s One God and 
Saviour “Ekamevedvitiyam,” that they were signally dis- 
comfitted in the struggle. In striving to convince his 
opponents in the unity of God and in His equal love and mercy 
towards all His children to save them, Ram Mohun Roy, in his 
controversy with them used such weapons of highly convincing 
logic that they fell back unable to establish the superiority of 
what they had brought to hoist upon India, and though they 
continued to argue still, they were completely vanquished in 
the judgment of intelligent people. 

Thus, India, where rose the mother of religions, was 
saved from the onslaught of foreign missionaries in her old 
belief in one God and Himself the Saviour of all men, in all 
times, and climes, as was taught by Christ himself, who was 
a monotheist, and gave men no other creed whatever but that 
of love of such a God and of His children, except through 
whom, he said. He can not be loved and served. 

In the pages of the religious history of India this noble 
service of Raja Ram Mohan Roy will ever be written in 
indelible letters of gold. 



RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY. 

Bom May 22nd, 1772—Died September 27th, 1832. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the great religious leader of the 
Hindus understood the true spirit of the Monotheistic phase 
of Vedanta, and after studying various scriptures of the 
sectarian religions of different nations, endeavoured to lay the 
foundation of his eclectic Philosophy and the universal 
religion under the name of ‘Brahmo Samaj’ in Calcutta on 
August 20th 1882, where theistic services were held regularly. 

He tried to introduce the idea of ‘Sarva Dhartna 
Samanvaya’ —the harmony of all religions—in his ‘Brahma 
Samaj' and was the pioneer to spread it among the masses. 
That spirit was afterwards developed into the eclecticism of 
modern ‘Brahma Samaj’ by Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
Keshab Chandra Sen and their followers. 

But the true spirit of Sarva Dhartna Samanvaya 
blossomed forth in fullness of time in its pristine glory and 
became embodied in the Divine personality of Bhagavan 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa, whose life-long spiritual practices 
(Yoga-Sadhana) which embraced all the sectarian teachings 
of different Cults, made him realise the ultimate goal of all 
religions as one and universal. 

Raja Ram Mohun had a clear conception of the Vedantic 
ideal of the Harmony of all religions and like John the 
Baptist had been the forerunner of Bhagavan Ramakrishna 
Dev, who practised it, lived it and inculcated its true spirit by 

saying: Yota Mat Tata Patha, that “all 

religions arc like so many paths which lead men to the 
realisation and attainment of the one God of all religions.” 

The Ramakrishna Vedanta Society. SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


RAM MOHUN—A REBEL.* 

Pd. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Ram Mohun came at a time when India was in a ferment. 
It was extremely difficult to get out of the old ruts and it 

♦From the address at the Students* Ram Mohun Exhibition. 
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required remarkable courage and wisdom. Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy was a rebel. He was no doubt in good terms with the 
British authorities ; and yet, in spite of that, he was 
fundamentally a rebel. He saw the change coming and did 
not submit to the conditions simply because they managed to 
exist. Romain Rolland, the great French savant had said 
‘Thought, if not put into action is abortion’. The Raja 
translated into action what he thought in Iris life. 


RAM MOHUN AS A VEDANTIST. 

Dr. Saroj Kumar Das, Calcutta University. 

Place of Vedanta in Indian Thought and Culture. 

If the Vedanta, as Max Muller once put it, “is clearly the 
native philosophy of India”, then assuredly Ram Mohun is the 
truest exponent and the best embodiment of the spirit of the 
Vedanta. Indeed the safest general characterisation of the 
Indian philosophic tradition is that it consists of a series of 
footnotes to the Vedanta. Truly that is where the heart of 
India beats, and Max Muller, by virtue of his invaluable gift 
of intellectual sympathy has faithfully recorded this heart¬ 
beat, so far as he adds that “with the Hindus the fundamental 
ideas of the Vedanta have pervaded the whole of their 
literature, have leavened the whole of their language, and 
form to the present day the common property of the people 
at large.” Now the phrase, ‘native philosophy’, may, for 
aught we know, be easily paraphrased into the much too 
complacent assurance that we are all ‘born Vedantists’. If it 
means no more than that ideas of the Vedanta permeate and 
enliven the cultural atmosphere in a way in which those of 
the other indigenous systems of thought do not, then the 
interpretation is clearly beyond challenge. Indeed it is no 
senseless exaggeration to say that every Hindu is suckled at 
the breast of the Vedantic ethos ; but it is just possible to 
gloat upon a mere possibility and thus for ever remain a 
suckling in the realm of mature philosophic thinking. In the 
sphere of intellectual achievements, there is no established law 
of inheritance whereby one can claim to be a born legatee of 
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a traditional faith ; in fact philosophic persuasion, like free¬ 
dom, can never be given,—it has always to be earned. 

The Message of the Vedaniic Culture. 

If philosophy is but life brought to the focus of self- 
consciousness, Ram Mohun Roy was the truest apostle of 
Vedantic thought and culture. That does not mean, however, 
that he had been wedded to a pet theory or creed which he 
sought to foist upon the world at large. He was con¬ 
stitutionally incapable of fraternising with anything that was 
parochial, sectarian or merely rationalistic. The Vedanta 
provides him with just that vantage-ground, from 
which fall away all these narrow, communal or 
nationalistic accretions. In short, the Vedanta stands for the 
cult of no-cult. It presents the impressive spectacle of the 
Spirit of Humanity passing under review all the distracting 
cults of human life—the cult of communalism, nationalism, or 
even of so-called ‘internationalism’—with the perpetual 
warning: "Not this false god that people worship” 

(^3? In thus carrying out his life-giving 

mission, the Vedantist reminds one of the much persecuted 
preacher of Galilee, drawing men away from the delusive 
worship of minor deities with the forceful reminder: “My 
Kingdom is not of this world”! 

Ram Mohun the Incarnation of the Spirit of the Vedanta. 

Such is the rigour of the Vedantic discipline to the height 
of which a nature like Ram Mohun’s could alone rise equal. 
He was a true Vedantist, and thus a votary of Truth which has 
no geography of its own. From such a platform of thought 
and existence conceivably the highest of its kind, it was all 
the easier for Ram Mohun to realise that nationalism or 
patriotism is not enough—the truth that was revealed to Nurse 
Cavell as she died the martyr’s death. Our heart instinctively 
responds to the call, however much our head might linger and 
hesitate. Being in the blessed company of those "spectators 
of all time and all existence” whom Plato has immortalised in 
his own writings, Ram Mohun had the insight to discern in 
time "the moving image of eternity.” It is his Vedantic 
discipline that enabled him also to realise that the economics 
of spiritual values requires that there should be no meaning¬ 
less duplication of functions. It is because and so far as East 
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is East and West is West that they do, and must ever, meet to 
their reciprocal advantage at the thought-exchange of the 
world. But he is careful enough not to barter away the 
individuality of Eastern thought and culture in order to 
secure an international credit. In short Ram Mohun has 
exemplified in and through himself what the biological 
principle of cross-fertilisation may achieve in the realm of 
cultural values. 

Greatness of Ram Mohun sui generis : Compartmental analysis 
and classification of it impossible. 

This is what makes a respectable characterisation of Ram 
Mohun’s greatness all the more difficult, if not altogether 
impossible. To say that he is a Vedantist is not particularly 
illuminating. It may mean everything or it may mean 
nothing at all. For the Vedanta was with him not a creed, 
but the medium in which he saw and assessed everything else. 
Or better, it is the atmosphere that he breathed and diffused 
through all his writings. Accordingly all such characterisa¬ 
tions and labellings of Ram Mohun must needs be imperfect 
and misleading. For example, he has been called, and that 
with strict justice, an orthodox Vedantist among the Hindus, 
a Zabardust Maulavi among the Mahomedans, and an 
unordained Padre among the Christians. In a sense all these 
characterisations are, and none of these in particular is true. 
But these leave the peculiarity or individuality of his greatness 
untouched. Indeed, his is a greatness that defies compart¬ 
mental analysis and classification ; the method of rule-and- 
compass assessment is here shamed out of existence. He is 
his own exemplar—a thinker absolutely sui generis. Indeed, 
it would not do to forget that the great man as "the real 
individual is the sphere which his activity doth fill.” It is true 
that the admirer has to reverse the procedure of the Creator 
and begin with the dismembered parts in order to reconstruct 
the whole in its all-round perfection. This method, we know, 
is foredoomed to failure ; but we have no other alternative 
to fall back upon. 

Critical Study of Ram Mohun—its use as well as abuse. 

The limitation of this method of studying a great man 
must always be kept in view. To disengage any item of 
thought and action from the centripetal influence of the sphere. 
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which the individual is, and pursue it in a centrifugal direction 
would be courting sure misrepresentation. That is the 
original sin of a method of interpreting Ram Mohun that is 
making itself heard in certain quarters. It is all the more 
sinister because it is being sponsored in the name of historical 
scholarship and scientific accuracy. To put it briefly, it 
betrays an essential lack of the historical sense and the scientific 
temper. Facts cease to be facts and become fictions when 
they are torn out of their proper context and made to do the 
duty of a truthful representation. Too high a premium has 
been put, for example, upon the disproving of Ram Mohun's 
visit to Tibet, to Benares for Sanskritic studies or to the 
proving of some shady Bcnami transactions to which he is 
alleged to have been drawn into. Perhaps 1 should have 
been well-advised not to refer to such controversial topics on 
a ceremonial occasion like the present. But my apology is 
that I am no believer in the policy of burying the hatchet— 
for it is, at best, a counsel of despair. The hatchet that is 
buried to-day may be exhumed to-morrow. If there be a 
hatchet at all, let it be unearthed and cast into the sea and thus 
removed out of harm’s way altogether. Against this super¬ 
stitious idolatry of ‘facts’—which is wrong in principle—the 
criticism one would like to register is that it is not facts as 
such that we seek, but the meaning of facts as the standard- 
bearer of truth. To use the beautiful imagery of Rabindra¬ 
nath, the fact is like the blind lane that closes upon itself ; it 
shuts out from view the open firmament of truth. Indeed, 
facts are like “words by which the wise reckon, they are the 
money of the fools.” A fact-ridden verdict is not necessarily 
the most authoritative one. Such is also Katherine Mayo’s 
‘Mother India’ which claims to have given us facts, but has it 
given us the truth about ‘Mother India’ ? Here exactly comes 
the challenge to the younger generations of to-day. Theirs is 
the duty rather to strive ‘towards making than repose on 
aught found made’. It is no use looking up to the older 
generations—crabbed and cabined in their inelastic mummi¬ 
fied scholarship. Not unjustly did Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
remark the other day: ‘A man after forty is a scoundrel’. 

Now, I propose to concentrate on those live issues of 
modem times wherein the Vedantic inheritance of Ram 
Mohun stood him in good stead. Rabindranath hails Ram 
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Mohun as the inaugurator of the Modern Age in India 
—‘the only person in his time, in the whole world of man, to 
realise completely the significance of the Modern Age’. But 
the Modern Age represents, in the words of an illustrious 
thinker of the last century—“Protestantism in the sphere of 
the thinking spirit.” Happily, Ram Mohun’s title to great¬ 
ness, to be reckoned the interpreter of the Modern Age, does 
not consist merely in the assertion of the Protestant rights of 
private judgment of free lance thinking. He had the insight 
to perceive that man in any age cannot live upon mere 
negation or protestation. The spirit of Protestanitism, 
although necessary as a prelude to all constructive endeavours, 
all reforms, is, as he truly foresaw, only a means and not an 
end, a precept and not a doctrine, the starting-point and not 
the goal of final achievement. He had the intellectual 

sufficiency to realise that a doctrine is true not because it is 
modern, but it is modern as also for all times because it is tme. 
If truths wake to perish never’, neither antiquity nor modernity 
can cither detract from or add to the truth of a doctrine. 

Freedom as the Keynote of Ram Mohun’s Greatness. 

The Keynote of all his greatness—indeed what makes 
him one of all ages and climes—is that he was a free man in 
the most comprehensive sense of the term. In the words of 
William Adam, Ram Mohun would be “free or not be at all.” 
In point of fact, freedom was an elemental passion of his soul 
—not freedom of action merely which is of secondary and 
subsidiary importance, but freedom of mind which is far more 
comprehensive and radical. Here, again, the distinctive 
individuality of his character comes out in prominent relief. 
Freer than the Free thinkers and Rationalists of eighteenth 
century Europe, Ram Mohun had the competency to reconcile 
the natural light (lumens naturalis) of individual reason with 
the authority of the Scriptures as the collective wisdom of the 
race, handing on the torch of illumination from age to age. 
Although he received his first schooling among the image- 
breakers of the West as well as the East, he did not indulge 
in the pastime of image-breaking unto the last. If that had 
been the main plank in the platform of reform upon which 
he took a firm stand, he would have remained a pigmy indeed 
in the realm of spiritual values. It is in the constructive part 
of his programme of reform—in his effecting the much-needed 
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adjustment of the rights of Authority and Free thinking — 
that we discover the unmistakable signs of a master mind that 
he was. To that extent he was as much the product as the 
creator of the age to which he belonged. He came in the 
fulness of time ; and the opposition he encountered in his life¬ 
time was the surest index of the genuine need of reform in 
that age. But this is a truth often lost upon reviewers of 
Ram Mohun’s life who seek to enhance the historical 
importance of Ram Mohun by discounting the spirit of the 
times, the Zeit-geist, as the Germans would put it. Wanting 
in an historical sense, they fail to take time seriously, and thus 
miss the home-truth that great men are but the rallying-points 
of the invisible currents of time-forces that operate the history 
of human civilisation. Great men do admittedly appear as 
‘strangers from afar’, so far as they emerge on the scene with a 
higher certificate of birth, but this emergence of theirs is not 
at variance with continuity in the cultural history of the race. 
These are the people in whom find a vocal expression the ideas 
that stir the sub-conscious mind of the race. Ram Mohun was 
similarly circumstanced in relation to his own age—an age of 
which the dominant note was the need for a new orientation, 
a ‘creative synthesis’ in the truest sense of the term. Of this 
historic synthesis Ram Mohun gave one formulation, the 
saintly Ram Krishna another—typical of their respective 
genius ; but neither could possibly replace the other, each 
being illustrative in its own way of the characteristically 
Hindu genius for synthesis. 

Universalism of Ram Mohun : the message of the Concrete 
Universal. 

It is the possession, in an abundant measure, of this 
synthetic genius or what is the same thing, his Universalism in 
thought and culture that explains the secret of his greatness. 

^ Here we notice a remarkable kinship between Ram Mohan 
and his illustrious contemporary Hegel who preceded Ram 
Mohun in birth by four years and death by two years. What 
Hegel preached as the message of the Concrete Universal, 
Ram Mohun translated into practice as the underlying 
principle of his reformative zeal. The fact that one developed 
the theory in ignorance of the other argues a pre-established 
harmony, a spiritual fellowship between the two. Now, as 
against the insurgent abstract universalism of the eighteenth 
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century. Ram Mohun had his faith pinned to the Concrete 
Universal. The characteristic note of eighteenth century 
Universalism is typically expressed, as one present day 
literary critic observes, in the well-known lines of ‘Love’s 
Philosophy'— 

"All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle. 

Why not I with thine? 

—Why not? Shelley’s life has given the answer to that. It 
meant for him absence of all bondage in whatever shape and 
form such bondage invaded us. It was worshipped in the 
abstract but resented in the concrete and the particular. 

It is this message of the Concrete Universal that enabled 
him to avoid two dangerous pitfalls—one. Eclecticism, the 
danger of Comparative Religion and the other, the so-called 
Internationalism of to-day, the danger of Comparative 
Politics. Ram Mohun has been christened the ‘father of Com¬ 
parative Religion, and so it is all the more necessary to know 
how he stood in regard to it. Comparative Religion, however, 
laudable in its ambition, has a tendency to effect an l.c.m. of 
religions, and thus to dilute the significance of religion past 
all recognition. Not unreasonably, therefore, did one devoted 
student of Comparative Religion once remark—"the study 
of comparative religion has left me comparatively religious”! 

With regard to his faith in international fellowship, it is 
significant to note that in the historic letter which he wrote 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, he made no secret 
about his conviction that "all mankind are one great family 
of which numerous nations and tribes existing are only 
various branches.” Here we find no doubt clear evidences 
of his Internationalism—but not of the European brand, which 
gives us only a side-view of Humanity. The roots of modem 
thought, as one European thinker writes, "are sunk deep in 
the fruitful soil of nationality, while the top of the tree spreads 
itself far beyond national limitations. It is national and 
cosmopolitan together ; it is international as the common 
property of the various peoples which exchange their philo¬ 
sophical gifts through an active commerce of ideas.” Nothing 
could be a truer description of the cult of internationalism 
that has its root struck deep in the soil of nationalism. Mischief, 
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they say, always lies about the root. Nor is the root a faith¬ 
ful index of the thing in question. We have the age-long 
prescript—“By their fruits ye shall know” and not by their 
roots. Now, the method of working from the roots upwards 
has been tried and found wanting. Why not try the other— 
namely, of working from above downwards— ? This is exactly 
what Ram Mohun has tried and invites the distracted world of 
to-day to try. As the inheritor of the cultural universalism 
of the Vedanta, Ram Mohun had his vision attained to the 
master-light of all our seeing—the Vedantic revelation vouch¬ 
safed in ages gone by to the Upanishadic sages who declared, 
with a suggestive symbol that the ancient holy fig-tree 
(symbolising the Infinite to the Eternal) has its roots in heaven 
and its branches spreading downwards. ( Urdhvamulo'vdks - 
kha esha asvatthah sandtanah). 

The Making of the International Mind, the supreme need of the 
hour. 

Accordingly, a Parliament or a Federation of Mankind 
must for ever remain a pious wish merely, and a League of 
Nations is too apt to degenerate into a clique of nations, until 
and unless the making of the international mind is an accom¬ 
plished fact. This can be achieved, be it remembered, not on 
any platform of diplomatic relations or by means of any pact 
or patchwork, be it communal, political or international. It 
is to this making of the international mind that Ram Mohun 
by means of the example of his life and teaching invites us 
to-day. Shall we respond to this invitation or cling to our 
pettinesses ? It is easy to deride this notion of human 
solidarity and take to the blunt Johnsonian method of refuting 
it by kicking against it. If it be contended that the vision is 
too good to be true, Ram Mohun as the truest representative 
of the Vedantic universalism would rise equal to the occasion 
and affirm that the vision of such a Federation of Mankind 
is too good not to be true. 

Indeed, as I try to visualise the greatness of Ram Mohun, 
there appears before my mind’s eye a majestic figure, towering 
head and shoulders above all his compeers and overriding by 
virtue of his compelling greatness all our misrepresentations, 
wilful or otherwise. And I am disposed to accost him in the 
words in which Matthew Arnold invoked Shakespeare: 
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Others abide our question. Thou art free, 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 


MODERN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
RAM MOHUN.* 


Dear Sir, 

It is a privilege to be invited to read a paper in a gather¬ 
ing that is going to be convened to pay homage to the memory 
of that profound intellectual giant—Ram Mohun Roy who 
was the herald of a new age that has enriched posterity for 
ever, and of which the air we breathe. But I feel, in rising to 
read a paper before a large audience whose patience has 
already been tired out by sitting for a long time and listening 
to a dull programme of paper speeches one runs the risk of 
making himself somewhat of a bore and courting curses of 
the audience upon himself. You would, therefore, excuse me 
if I cannot agree to your request. But nevertheless, I am 
really very grateful to you for affording me an opportunity to 
record my homage and respect to that great soul whom we, 
sons of modern India, really consider to be the first young 
liberator of our national soul. 

And moreover it gives one a sense of joy and satisfaction 
to realise that in these days when iconoclasm is the popular 
religion, “demolish the old gods’’ is the war cry, we have 
courage enough to gather together in invoking the spirit of 
that great idol—and what an inspiring idol is Ram Mohun— 
to accept our homage. The pendulum of a clock cannot but 
swing to two extremes, and public opinion—whether about 
person, thing or theory—is not better than a mechanical 
pendulum. If the nineteenth century saw a Carlyle who 
pleaded for hero-worship, twentieth century in its cynicism 
and its almost hysteric fondness for “facts” and “analytical 
methods”, brought out either a Lytton Strachey and his train 
of followers who sat down to prove the hollowness of the 

•An open letter addressed to the Secretary, Students’ Ham Mohun Conference. 
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old gods, or an Emil Ludwig or Andr6 Maurois to revive the 
self-safe gods as heroes no doubt, but heroes more of fiction. 
The same attitude prevails in our country with regard to Ram 
Mohun. Our age has a love for extremes; it knows not the 
“middle path”. We have, in our hurry and bustle, in our 
shameful self-consciousness, in our brag of the so-called 
“objective” or “subjective” approach, lost the balance. So, 
when there is one section in our country that enjoys to picture 
Ram Mohun as a seer and saint with a halo around him who 
was in direct communion with that Supreme Being whom we 
call God, the other section delights in digging out chips of 
a dark old block that portrays him, putting it rather baldly, 
as a bragger, a dishonest dealer, a worldly man of the worst 
type and a rebel against social virtues. Both pictures are 
much too over-coloured and are based on insufficient data, 
and there is a great deal of difference in the angle of approach 
as well. While the former is the one extreme attitude of blind 
hero-worship, the latter is the result of twentieth century 
cynicism, and self-consciousness that overvalues whatever is 
ingenuous or original, whatever is latest and cleverest, and 
puts undue weight on up-to-date researches and investigations. 
Both in a way blur the vision, vitiate the perspective, and 
make the ultimate judgment suffer in balance. But let me 
come to it in a more concrete way. 

Ram Mohun was the initiator of the Brahmo movement— 
I need not explain it—, he founded the Brahmo Sabha on 
August 20, 1828, which was formally opened on January 23 
(nth Magh), 1830, a date from which the Brahmo Samaj dates 
its existence. The Brahmo Sabha was established “for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and 
Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of this 
Universe.” Naturally with that Samaj and with many of our 
countrymen outside it, Ram Mohun, who brought back to 
our country the worship of One Supreme Being, became the 
Apostle, the Fountain-head from whom their philosophy, and 
their church sprang. And, as has so often happened in our 
history, his figure gathered round it the halo of a seer, a 
prophet of religion, and half-true tales came to be 
mixed up with facts of a life that was nobly and mightily 
lived. All these are perfectly understandable. For, have we 
not already seen pictures of Gandhi and Ramkrishna and 
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Aurobindo hanging in way-side shops with halos round their 
heads, and have we not heard tales and anecdotes seriously 
talked about of half-mystical, half-romantic and half-spiritual 
significance about them? That for good or for evil is our 
eastern, or perhaps the human, mind. We like to see our 
heroes through coloured glasses. Ram Mohun has therefore 
been portrayed as an individual, forsaken and forlorn, 
ploughing a lonely furrow; fighting against inhuman odds and 
difficulties presented by his family members as well as by his 
countrymen ; as passing through severe penance, pain and 
mortification; as crossing the snow-clad cliffs of the 
Himalayas to Tibet in quest of his ideal ; and as one who sat 
face to face and eye to eye with the Eternal, Unsearchable, 
Immutable Being whom he adored ; and losing himself at 
times in religious ecstasy for his Beloved. Not all the lines 
of this picture are wrong or even overdrawn but much, I 
must confess, is a bit coloured. To speak in rather a straight 
and direct manner. Ram Mohun was not a divine, not a 
spiritual personality charged with the message of God, as we 
generally understand, and surcharged with that bhakti or that 
mystic inner urge that characterises all great religious divines 
of history. He was first and last an intellectual of a rare 
sort, a gigantic mind of immeasurable depth and 
magnitude, and his quest in search of a true and universal 
ideal of religion was purely an intellectual process. His 
cherished ideal of the worship of the Immutable Author and 
Preserver of the Universe was not received as a message of 
God through any intuitional or mystical process, through yoga 
or tapasya, or as the result of his direct communion with Him, 
as we generally read of prophets. It was, it sems to me, and 
it would seem to you all—please read his numerous religious 
controversies with the Baptist Missionaries, with the Vaisnavas, 
and the orthodox Hindus of his times—a result of a long and 
strenuous intellectual process through a very careful study and 
analysis of the Koran and the Bible in their original and the 
various systems of Hindu and Buddhist thought. The Brahmo 
movement, as he conceived it, was essentially a national and 
intellectual movement, and viewed from this angle Ram 
Mohun’s portrait certainly presents a better and more correct 
perspective. It is thus and then alone that he emerges a more 
real and distinct figure, a universal man that he was, an 
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intellectual giant who has hardly a peer even to this day, a 
personality that shakes humanity, a luminary that brings 
about the dawn of a new era. 

Let me now turn to the other extreme which, if studied 
a bit closely, is only a corollary of the one I have 
just stated. It was well-known that a re-action to the over- 
zealous attitude of the religious followers of Ram Mohun 
would set in, but it is most unfortunate that the re-action 
followed in the trail of the neo-Hindu movement. There 
is, in fact, a considerable section of the Bengali Hindus to 
whom Ram Mohun’s name is an anaethema ; they look upon 
him as the founder of a religious sect which they consider 
as running counter to Hindu religious nationalism. They 
think Ram Mohun himself to have been opposed to Hindu 
religious nationalism. I have personally noticed educated 
and respectable members of society taking delight in 
crying down or seeing Ram Mohun cried down by others. 
“The prophet of the Brahmo movement is demolished to dust 
—so down goes the Brahmo Samaj”—this is what seems to 
be in their mind. But this attitude which is small and mean 
to the extreme apart, I must say that this is a gross misreading 
of the life, character and ideals of Ram Mohun as well as of 
the history of the Brahmo movement. Only the other day, 
an esteemed colleague of mine was telling me that it was most 
unfortunate that Ram Mohun was born in India! In a 
moment this unfortunate attitude of my countrymen passed 
my mind, and I was disposed to agree with him. Is it not 
really a very narrow vision that views Ram Mohun through 
such a stained glass? Is it not really doing a very great 
injustice to that profound intellectual genius that shed its 
multi-coloured rays to illumine so many dark comers of our 
creased and crippled society ? 

But I understand, all this is due, on the one hand, to 
our enormous ignorance of the aims and ideals which Ram 
Mohun strove for, and to the overemphasis a section of our 
countrymen gave on the other to the religious and spiritual 
personality of the Raja in exclusion of his social and political, 
national and international, mental and intellectual genius that 
took a very lively interest in things mundane. Most of us, I 
dare say, have not read one single work of Ram Mohun— 
and we have about fifty of them on a variety of subjects and 
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in a variety of languages—and few among us 
have a clear idea of what Ram Mohun stood 
for; and this is the one and only reason why 
the attitude of a large section of the community stands 
vitiated to the extreme. This enormity of our ignorance is 
also responsible for the overemphasis we have laid on the 
religious and spiritual character of the Raja. 

It was certain that this false picture of Ram Mohun as a 
religious prophet which he never was would one day get a 
rude shaking, unfortunately in a most obtrusive manner, but 
naturally swinging the pendulum to another extreme. This 
has row come. You are all familiar with the researches of 
my friend Mr. Brajendranath Banerji, into the life-history 
of the Raja. His researches cannot yet be said to have 
reached a final stage to justify any categorical statement, but 
he has been able to draw, from original unpublished documents, 
certain inferences which give us a picture of that great 
personality in his early years. It portrays Ram Mohun as 
an astute man of the world, taking a very keen interest in 
things mundane, stooping low to the extent of taking recourse 
to legal lies and jobberies, fighting not amidst poverty and 
penury for his ideals as had so long ben the picture but 
flourishing in comparative financial ease if not rolling in 
luxury, forsaking his father who was in prison while he himself 
was in affluence, fighting in court against his brothers, and 
roaming from place to place in furthering his material gain. 
According to Mr. Banerji’s inferences, the figure, moreover, of 
Ram Mohun as crossing the Himalayas to Tibet, fades out of 
the canvas and the emergence of the idea of the worship of 
One and only Eternal Immutable Being shifts to a later date 
than had hitherto been known. 

These researches arc certainly very valuable providing as 
they do certain facts and factors that would go to make the 
life histoxy of Ram Mohun more accurate and complete. But 
I do not think that it helps to change any fundamental inter¬ 
pretation of Ram Mohun’s life and genius, nor on the other 
hand do I find anything in these inferences that runs counter 
to the aims and ideals which Ram Mohun strove for or on 
which he stands or falls. As to Mr. Banerji’s inferences with 
regard to Ram Mohun’s early life there is nothing in my 
opinion, to quarrel apart from purely historical or documentary 
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point of view. I am myself a student of historical and 
archselogical research, and have all the regard for meticulous 
study of details, but I know at the same time that it is here 
where we archaeologists in India founder, for we get ourselves 
lost in the details and our vision of the whole gets hopelessly 
blurred. For the interpretation of Ram Mohun’s genius and 
all that he stands for, his early life is of no concern to us. The 
mission of his life, the ideal he came to cherish he found later 
in life aftr he had settled down in comparative ease and 
affluence. And even his much too worldliness is in no way 
a contradiction of the career he lived. As to the myth 
or not of the romantic story of his journey to Tibet and his 
sojourn there, I, for one, have not the least objection, except 
again on historical ground ; for the main thing stands inspite 
of it. The fact remains that he cared to study the tenets 
of Buddhism deeply and thoroughly, and there is evidence 
of this in his controversies with the Vaishnavas on the one 
hand and the orthodox section of the Hindus on the other 
Whether he studied Buddhism with the Lamas of 
Tibet or at any monastery “beyond the bounds of 
Hindusthan”, as Ram Mohun himself puts it, is immaterial. 
Finally with regard to his having a Mahomedan mistress, my 
own attitude is equally one of unconcern ; for knowing as we 
do of Ram Mohun’s predilection for Saiva form of marriage 
which he openly supported, one need not be surprised if he 
really took a Mahomedan wife according to rights he upheld, 
and in this he probably foresaw a state of society in India 
which is yet to come. 

But what I object to, with regard to these valuable 
researches is in their loss of balance in as much as they push to 
the background the real Ram Mohun and bring the minor 
details of his life to the fore. They may be interesting, they 
may even satisfy our ordinary curiosity, but they must not be 
overvalued, we must not attach too much importance on them, 
for what has uptill now yielded to research are not the real 
things that matter, in a life as Ram Mohun lived, as all great 
men live. What I object to, therefore, is the attitude which is 
one of fault-finding, as of the tradition fly. Great men—great 
in head and heart, great in personality and dignity, great in 
mind and intellect—have a fire of strength and energy eternally 
burning in them which consumes all faults and frivolities that 
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touch them. They are not like ordinary men who are over¬ 
powered by them. These faults and failings are like old 
torn rags which they throw off at will. They are not judged 
by ordinary standards. I could give you here a number of 
instances of good and great beings, worshipped by thousands, 
from ancient and modern history whose lives have been 
touched by much that is gross and cruel and immoral as we 
understand them. But I must refrain from doing so, for I 
may not then be able to remain unhurt. I have no intention 
of becoming a martyr that way. But those things have not 
been able to push those personalities to oblivion. They live 
and shall ever live for what they have given to posterity, they 
shall continue to be worshipped and idolised by thousands to 
whom their contributions are real and abiding. 

And so shall Ram Mohun. He does not stand or fall on 
his having been an astute man of the world, eager to further 
his material ends, oi his marrying a Mahomedan mistress, or 
even in his taking recourse, when occasion demanded, to 
diplomacy. He stands on his own contributions, his legacies that 
have enriched our age, our country and the larger humanity. 
In an age of unreason and superstition he fought for a rational 
and scientific view of life in matters social, political, national 
and international. He was the first man in India to synthetise 
contrasting cultures of his time in the light of a comprehensive 
ideal. He laid the basis of what we to-day term as the method 
of historical criticism, as well as of comparative religion. In 
an age when learning and scholarship was a rare gift Ram 
Mohun was acquainted with ten languages: Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hindi, Bengali, English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
French, and dived deep into the religious scriptures of all the 
major religions of the contemporary world. He brought back 
to us the ancient wisdom of the country in religion, as well as in 
other secular matters, and fought for the cause of ‘India's 
cultural reassertion.’ Deeply versed in Sanskrit, he revived 
classical studies; and ‘imbued the Bengali literature and 
language with the rich atmosphere of our classical period.’ He 
wrote a suggestive Bengali grammar, wrote valuable pamphlets 
on Hindu law and made strenuous exertions for the freedom of 
the native press. Ram Mohun moreover in the words of 
Rabindranath, ‘‘was the only person in his time, in the whole 
world of man, to realise completely the significance of the 
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Modem Age. He knew the ideal of human civilisation does 
not lie in the isolation of independence, but in the brotherhood 
of interdependence of individuals as well as of nations in all 
sphere of thought and activity . . . Through the dynamic 
power of his personality, his uncompromising freedom of the 
spirit, he vitalised our national being with the urgency of 
creative endeavour and launched it into the arduous adven¬ 
ture of realisation. He is the great path-finder of this century 
who has removed ponderous obstacles that impeded our 
progress at every step, and initiated us into the present era 
of world-wide co-operation of humanity.” 

This is the final verdict of history on Ram Mohun, which 
has stood the test of insidious propaganda and 
which no research, no original interpretation can alter. On 
this verdict the personality of Ram Mohun shines in resplendent 
glory and majesty, and it shall continue to shine for days, for 
years and for centuries to come. It was only in course of a 
loose table-talk that a master-mind described him as a ‘pigmy’ 
which he ultimately retracted. 

December 25, 1933. Yours sincerely. 

The University, Calcutta. NlHAR RANJAN RAY 


RAM MOHUN THE APOSTLE OF 
FREEDOM. 

Prof. Nirmal Kanti Majumdar. 

Standing as we do in the twilight region between Unhappy 
India of to-day and Happy India of to-morrow, it is quite 
natural for us to recall the memory of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 

Ram Mohun was born in what we may call ‘the dark age 
of Modem India'. The Renaissance had not yet begun. 
Moghul civilisation was at the lowest ebb. Society was rotten 
to the core. The masses were steeped in ignorance. Knowledge 
and culture were the monopoly of the priests. The classes 
*3 
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were spiced with luxury and refinement. The women were 
yoked to a miserable existence—consigned to a gloomy harem 
or dragged to a blazing pyre or condemned to a widowhood of 
austere penance—emblems of pathos rather than symbols of 
purity—ideal heroines of novels and dramas rather than 
breathing beings in every day life. Religion was a mockery— 
rigorous rituals rather than a fervent faith. Politics was a 
picture of maimed monarchy and arrogant aristocracy. Art 
and literature were insipid. Administration was demoralised 
by inefficiency and corruption. 

We live in what we may call “the second dark age of 
Modern India.” The Federal India is yet to be. English 
civilization is a faded lamp. The Pax Britannica is no more. 
Society is in a state of ferment. Communities are engaged in 
a sordid scramble for the honours and emoluments of the 
State. The depressed and the submerged are up in arms 
against the orthodox. Tenants come into conflict with 
Zamindars. Rural interests clash with urban interests. 
Religious skirmishes darken the souls of innocent men and 
women. Conferences, compromises, concessions are of no 
avail. The provinces are jealous of each other and of the 
centre. Art and literature have lost their creative vitality. 
Morals have degenerated. Indiscipline has disturbed the 
tranquil tenour of education institutions. There is a struggle 
every where for a freer, nobler, richer life. 

Freedom was the consuming passion of Ram Mohun’s 
soul. His whole life was a battle for freedom. It was an 
apotheosis of freedom, not an apology for it. Freedom in every 
walk of life was the goal of Ram Mohun—freedom from a 
bundle of blind superstitions, freedom from a series of sense¬ 
less practices, freedom from oppressive customs and repressive 
laws, freedom from intellectual fetters and spiritual night¬ 
mares. 

Ram Mohun’s fight for freedom ranged over all fields— 
society, religion, politics and education. Ram Mohun 
felt that if the past is golden the future is romantic, 
that society must move forward with the efflux of 
time and thought, if it is to avoid stagnation and decay. 
A great assault on the sanctity of tradition was his voyage to 
Europe. He was the first Brahmin to cross the ocean, 'to 
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break the spell which for ages the sea had laid on India.’ It 
was surely an act of liberation, an opening of the flood-gates 
of light, a recognition of the Orient by the Occident, ‘a land 
mark in the general history of modern civilization'. This act 
of Ram Mohun reminds us of Peter the Great and Yoshida 
Torajiro. Ram Mohun excels them both in moral courage, 
for he did in public what they did incognito. 

The rigidity of the caste system preyed upon Ram Mohun’s 
soul and he denounced it in unseathing terms. The position of 
an individual in society, he declared, is to be determined by 
worth and not by birth. The caste system, the parent of 
innumerable divisions and sub-divisions, he said, deprives the 
people of a genuine patriotic feeling, vitiates their outlook, 
narrows their horizon, and militates against the growth of a 
vigorous and healthy nationhood. Need we say that Ram 
Mohun has come into his own ? But for Ram Mohun Gandhi 
would never have arisen and the cause of the Harijans would 
never have been fought. Indeed, the rise of Gandhi as the 
new Messiah of the Harijans marks a departure in the social 
history of India. Up till now the challenge to orthodoxy has 
always come from the very home of orthodoxy. The leaders 
of the social reform movement—Chaitanya, Ram Mohun, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Maharshi Debendranath—were 
all born and bred in the purest traditions of Brahmanism. 

The sum and crown of Ram Mohun’s social reforms was 
his bold advocacy of the cause of women. The age-long sub¬ 
jection of women touched every sympathetic cord of his heart. 
He anticipated John Stuart Mill and preached the equality of 
the sexes. He threw himself heart and soul into the work of 
emancipation. Polygamy, that scandalous product of 
Kulinism, was vehemently attacked. A courageous move was 
made to relieve the pathetic condition of girl widows by the 
introduction of a system of re-marriage. In both these matters 
he was the fore-runner of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. His 
greatest triumph, however, was the abolition of Sati. This 
barbarous practice, which had defied several serious efforts 
and flourished under favour of religious susceptibilities of the 
people, was stopped for good. It was an up-hill work, 
requiring a huge amount of physical and intellectual labour. 
Speeches, writings, discussions—in fact, all the essentials of a 
vigorous agitation were there. An intensive study of the 
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Shastras, an intelligent appeal to reason, conscience and 
common sense—in effect, all the resources needed for the 
establishment of truth were utilised. 

In the days of Ram Mohun’s childhood Hinduism was 
not at all a dynamic spiritual force. It was an infliction, not 
an inspiration. It was a demonstration, not an introspection. 
It was a social function, not a personal communion. The 
true god was crowded out by signs and symbols, ceremonials 
and sacraments. When religion ceases to be a living faith and 
becomes a dry, dead catalogue of rites, diversities of faith and 
worship appear. No wonder that in Hindu India there were 
numerous protestant minorities—the Buddhists, the Jains, the 
Saivas, the Saktas, the Vaishnavas. The blind bigotry, the 
idiotic idolatry, the lack of unity which cast a lurid light on 
the religious life of the times deeply affected the national, free- 
thinking, catholic mind of Ram Mohun. No wonder that in 
such a background Ram Mohun was suffused with the vision 
of a universal religion which knows no distinction of race, 
colour, caste or creed—a religion based on ‘One God, one 
humanity and one ever-progressive revelation’. This ideal 
found concrete expression in the Brahmo Samaj which was 
to grow into a giant tree, extending its welcome shade to all 
humanity. It was a magnificent achievement of world- 
historic import scarcely to be appreciated at the time. Ram 
Mohun was far ahead of his age. Away from the dust and 
clamour of current controversies, the gulf of a century yawning 
between us, we can appraise Ram Mohun better than his 
disillusioned contemporaries. The iconoclast of one age 
becomes the spiritual guide of another. The years have 
magic in them or at least a healing power. The vaunting, 
warring, aggrandising world of ours is in the throes of a mighty 
birth. A new order is coming—a world order with a world 
state, a world culture, a world religion, too. 

To materialise the vision of his boyhood Ram Mohun had 
to fight against heavy odds. His attack on idol-worship 
brought upon him the wrath of his father and he was turned 
out of hearth and home at the age of sixteen. For some years 
he was in exile—spent not in a Babylonish captivity but in 
the wanderings of a seeker of truth. It was a period of 
preparation for the Luther of modern Hinduism. A first-hand 
knowledge of the country was acquired. A comparative study 
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of religions was made from the best available sources. With 
knowledge and experience "hewn from life”, he later on 
challenged and defeated the votaries of all faiths who fell foul 
of his new-fangled ideas. By toleration, broad-mindedness, 
courage—by the sheer weight of his spiritual and mental equip¬ 
ment he convinced at once the pandit, the Maulavi and the 
missionary and became the common triend of all. 

While in the sphere of religion Ram Mohun was a 
cosmopolitan and an idealist, in the sphere of politics he was 
a nationalist and a realist. When Ram Mohun entered the 
arena of public life, there’was hardly a glimmering of political 
activity in the land. He was the first Indian to quicken the 
people into a new sense of their rights and privileges, ventilate 
their grievances through the press, and act as the tribune of 
the people. He knew that ‘the secret of liberty is courage’ and 
taught his countrymen that the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance. He was ‘the father of constitutional agitation in 
India’. His brilliant defence of freedom of the press, fitly 
described as ‘the Arcopagitica of Indian history’—his bold 
stand against the Jury Bill of 1826—the influence he brought 
to bear upon the renewal of the Company’s Charter—the 
measures proposed by him for the better government of the 
country—all these paved the way for the foundation of the 
liberal school of politics in India and the gradual development 
of self-gpverning institutions in response to public demands. 
Ram Mohun was a democrat by temperament. Himself a 
Zamindar, he warmly supported the cause of the tenants. He 
openly expressed that the Permanent Settlement had brought 
no relief to the actual tillers of the soil—that ‘the sweetner of 
toil and the soother of disquietude’ lay in the prohibition of 
any further rise in rent. 

In Ram Mohun's times education was not considered a 
legitimate function of the Government. There were no schools 
in the vast sub-continent save a few indigenous institutions. 
The curriculum covered only the elements of classics (Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian) and Arithmetic. Ram Mohun, whose 
intellectual horizon was as broad as ‘the naked heavens’, 
realised at an early age that the salvation of India lay in 
modem scientific education. He hungered and thirsted for 
English education. He found that gigantic efforts were needed 
to illumine the minds of his benighted counhymen. He saw 
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feat all sorts of agencies were to be utilised for the purpose, 
i*rWrite bodies, Government institutions, Christian missions— 
aW. vteie pressed into service. Stubborn opposition came from 
the conservative elements in society. Stolid indifference was 
noticed among enlightened Englishmen. But thanks to his 

. sincerity of effort, earnestness of purpose and courage of 
convictions, Ram Mohun steered clear of rocks and shoals and 
ushered in an atmosphere of co-operation and good-will. In 
the great controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists Ram Mohun turned the scale in favour of the latter. 
Thus political India, though born in Macaulay’s inkpot, was 
conceived in Ram Mohun’s brain. Ram Mohun knew that 
the intellectual expansion of a nation is impossible without a 
parallel development of the mother tongue. He knew that 
while poetry is the embellishment of the few, prose is the 
currency of the national intellectual life. He thus made 
simple, elegant prose the vehicle of expression in all intellectual 
activities. Through translations, religious discourses, didactic 
essays, text-books for school children and journalistic efforts 
he created Bengali prose literature and gave an incentive to 
the development of sister vernacular literatures in India. 

On the occasion of the centenary let us gratefully remember 
the apostle of fiecdom. Let us remember that ‘the battle for 
freedom is never done, and the field never quiet? Let us 
remember the pioneer of social reform, the father of religious 
liberalism, the sponsor of feminism, the protagonist of consti¬ 
tutionalism. Let us remember the bringer of new light to the 
East and the preacher of new gospel to the West. Let us 
remember the morning star of Modern India. Let his mantle 
fall on us. Let his example animate us. Let his spirit vivify 
us. Let the stress and storm of the transition pass to a serene 
conclusion. 



RAM MOHUN THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Gobinda Chandra Deb, Research Scholar, 

Calcutta University . 

Raja An Ideal Philosopher. 

In going to emphasise the many-sided genius of the great 
Raja, we are apt to neglect the mainspring of his action—the 
religious side of his nature, which followed as a sequel to his 
philosophy. The Great Raja was, indeed, a Philosopher of the 
first water. His keen intellect can hardly bear comparison 
with that of the average scholar. But Ram Mohun is not a 
mere dialectician, since his philosophic conviction permeated 
through his diverse activities in various fields of reform. 
Certainly an ideal philosopher must also be a man of action, 
a spring of inspiration to many in their every-day activities. 
It is with some such idea that Plato held that either 
philosophers should be kings or kings should transform them 
into philosophers by a strenuous discipline. And the great Raja 
immensely fulfilled this platonic expectation about a 
philosopher. He was not literally placed on a throne, and 
could not wield the royal Sceptre but still he was really a prince 
among men, a religious preacher, a commentator on Indian 
Philosophy, an intellectual giant of his times, a social reformer, 
a political leader, a perennial spring of inspiration to many of 
his followers. And all this he achieved not through fashioning 
his doctrines to the needs of the hour but by acting in con¬ 
formity with his own ideal of life, with his own conception of 
religion and philosophy. He was indeed a philosopher in the 
true sense of the term, since philosophy should not merety 
supply materials for the over-loading up of brain-centres, but 
must enter into the heart of our hearts, and there from express 
itself in our daily actions. 

Raja, a Practical Idealist. 

In fact, much of the present distaste for philosophy ushers 
on the one hand from treating philosophy as a mere intellectual 
play on an airy nothing and on the other from a disbelief in 
the higher values of life. By philosophy, we are now-a-days 
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generally given to understand a jumbling of logical ideas, 
abstract discussions which have little connection with our daily 
concerns. Indeed, this charge against philosophy is partially 
right. From the day of Renaissance, the philosophers of the 
West have, to a fault, become enamoured of the possibilities 
of intellect. By philosophy we are given as a result of this, to 
understand, treatise like the Critiques of Kent or the logic of 
Hegel, through whose mazes even first-rate intellects cannot 
with ease make their way. Certainly, we cannot ignore the 
practical side of those philosophies, but what we mean to say 
is that their intellectual side has been given too much 
prominence so as to nullify their practical importance. This 
truth applies equally to many scholarly discussions on Indian 
Philosophy, as well. But this is only one side of the matter. 
We find throughout the world in every sphere, an idealistic 
reaction, a denial of the eternal varities of life in the name of 
free-thinking. In fact, the essence of the philosophy of Kant 
is that reality remains ever beyond the range of intellect and 
so people should not waste their energies in knowing reality 
through intellect, but should better utilise their energies in 
making themselves perfectly moral and since therein consists 
real bliss. The dominant, practical note of the philosophy of 
Hegel seems to be this that every human being should tiy his 
utmost to reconcile contradictions in his nature as far as he can, 
because this indeed is the nature of God Himself. And Hegel 
urges us as best as he can to make ourselves divine. This was 
also what Christ urges upon his disciples on one occasion. 

“Be ye therefore as perfect as your Father in Heaven is”— 

Rightly understood, this is a splendid doctrine. As a matter 
of fact, a genius in every walk of life has the wonderful 
capacity of combining in himself apparently contradictory 
virtues. But we have practically speaking lost all faith in 
morality, religion, and in a word, in all sorts of idealism. This 
is partially due undoubtedly to the prevalence of immorality 
in the name of morality, of irreligion under the banner of 
religion. But still such emotional judgment upon momentous 
questions of life as religion and morality cannot but produce 
its degrading effect upon mankind. To be more plain, the 
Marxian form of religion ‘being the opium of the people’, being 
divested of its bright side has found expression in the Hitlerian 
dictum—'every man a woman, and a job.’ It is greatly for 
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this reason that even the very sound and practical side of 
Philosophy as expressed in religion and morality can not 
attract the notice of the people at large. And to meet the 
popular demand, philosophical systems are also being built, 
which put little value upon religion and morality. We are in 
our momentary zeal for everything that is polemical of religion 
and morality, are embracing them as fine specimens of sound 
thinking. Rightly has Bradley said that “metaphysics is 
nothing but finding out bad reasons for what we instinctively 
believe to be true.” Inasmuch as Ram Mohun was a real 
philosopher he could, in what we may call rather a dim age 
of our country, make philosophy immensely a concern of our 
active life and was instinct with an idealism which the ultra¬ 
modern is habituated to decry in the trumpet voice. 
We find in philosopher Ram Mohun a balance of the demand 
of our active life and that of the cognitive side of our nature. 
The present age in trying to become practical to the extreme 
has laid the axe at the root of all sorts of philosophic idealism, 
making extreme intellectualism solely responsible for its 
barrenness in the sphere of life. But the great Raja by a single 
stroke of genius utilised intellect in finding out a sort of 
idealism, which would be faithful alike to fact as well as reason, 
and would be elastic enough to instil energies in every sphere 
of action. 

Raja’s Philosophical Procedure, Amply Rational: 

Those who are in a mood to confine philosophy within the 
boundaries of purely abstract thinking may object to treat 
Raja as a philosopher. But we find that, even judged by that 
standard, he does not fall short of a rank philosopher. The 
very method which is followed in elucidating the Vedanta 
Philosophy shows that he amply fulfilled the demand of a 
rationalistic philosopher. Though the Raja was a believer 
in intuition and intellect, he could chalk out the golden mean 
between these two extremes. The main trend of the modem 
European philosophy found its characteristic expression in 
the methodical doubt of its fore-runner and father, Descartes. 
It tried to find out the indubitable by doubting. The Raja 
could not flatter himself with the belief that doubt unaided by 
any sort of experience can furnish us with the indubitable. 
Even extravagant, methodical scepticism is faulty. Doubt 
cannot dispel doubt, as the blind cannot lead the blind. The 
14 
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Raja who was amply aware of this fact established his 
philosophic conception of the universe, on the bed rock of 
intuition, but withal he denounced intellect. The light 
of individual reason he utilised, in a better understanding of 
the spiritual experience of his race as recorded in its 
authoritative scriptures. He thus could find out a way out 
of extreme authoritarianism leaving scope for the use of 
intellect. The Raja was fully aware of the uses as well as the 
abuses of the intellect, and he exhorts us to make its right use 
in applying it to an unbiased understanding of the wealth 
of intuition. As a matter of fact, this is the method reverted 
to by all systems of Indian Philosophy, which draw their 
inspiration from the Upanishadas. 

The Novelty and Logical Soundness of His Interpretation 

of the Vedanta. 

When we proceed to evaluate Raja’s interpretation of the 
Vedanta philosophy we cannot but appreciate his intellectual 
acumen and practical insight. Even to this day, many 
thinkers of the west consider that the Vedanta philosophy can¬ 
not leave scope for religion and morality. It is an 
impossibility to preserve unpurturbed the value of morality 
and religion, they exhort us to believe, side by side recognising 
the world-negating, attributeless Brahman as the highest 
reality. The denial of the transcendental existence of this 
world of experience, they believe, amounts to the negation of 
religion and morality. The great Raja was the first to show 
before the world that the Vedanta philosophy is elastic enough 
to leave scope for relation and morality. On the one hand, 
he showed, that if we are faithful to the record of intuition left 
before us regarding the nature of reality, we cannot help 
recognising Nirguna as the highest form of reality. Here he 
differs from Ramanuja in maintaining that the Sagun or 
relational Brahman cannot be the highest form of reality. 
Here his difference from western idealists, with Hegel at their 
head, is brilliantly visible. In determining the nature of 
reality, we cannot for the sake of our preconceived notions 
undo facts, and the intuition of Nirguna Brahman finds 
mention in our authoritative scriptures. His intellectual 
analysis of the Upanishadas could see in them the statement 
of the Nirguna Brahman as the highest reality. The intel¬ 
lectual flow in regarding the relational Brahman as the highest 
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type of reality is quite apparent. The student of philosophy 
would be convinced of it if he goes through the pages of 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality on reality. Relation 
implies contradictions and at the same time the non¬ 
contradictory Absolute must some how embrace relations. 
This is the position of Bradley. But the Vedantist is not 
prepared to denounce on merely intellectual grounds. The 
Saguna Brahman is the highest type of reality. His reasons 
are far deeper. It is his allegiance to facts of higher order 
that debars him from treating Saguna as the highest reality. 
It reflects great credit on the prolific genius of the great Raja, 
that this fact could not escape his notice in his elucidation of 
the Vedanta philosophy. But his practical insight is all the 
more brilliant. Sankara, the renowned commentator of the 
Vedanta philosophy, harped repeatedly on the necessity of 
renouncing all connections with the world and absorbing one¬ 
self in meditation of the absolute in a solitary den, as the highest 
ideal of a true seeker after the knowledge of the Brahman. 
This emphasis on the renunciation of the world has caused 
some grave misunderstandings regarding the practical aspect 
of the Vedanta philosophy. These misunderstandings we have 
already stated. To be more plain, it is believed that the 
Vedanta does not take due notice of moral and spiritual 
throbbings of the human race. The idea indeed is a mis¬ 
conceived one. Religion and morality are the essence of the 
Vedanta philosophy. None who is moral to the highest degree 
cannot expect to have a plunge into the nature or Brahman 
and seeing Brahman present in every creation is indeed the 
watchword of the Vedanta philosophy. Prof. Deussen rightly 
observes that in the three words—Tattvamasi-Thou art that— 
the Vedanta gives morality and metaphysics both at the same 
time. 

Raja clearly understood that though the Nirguna is the 
highest reality, still in the place of worship or religion, we 
must leave scope for the Saguna or the relational Brahman, 
but we must at the same time bear in mind that Nirguna is 
the highest form of reality. Sankara did the very same thing, 
only with a different emphasis. Well has it been remarked by 
Dr. Seal—“The philosophy of the Brahma-sutras as expounded 
by Sankara seems to have met his doubts and difficulties.'' 
Thus, we see that the Raja could find out the practical 
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side of the Vedanta philosophy, and may be said to be 
the fore-runner of the Neo-vedantic movement still current in 
our country. 

While engaged in celebrating the centenary of the great 
Raja, it is our bounden duty to see in him one of the brilliant 
specimens of our philosophic culture, life expressed in 
philosophy. He was indeed the first to grasp the central theme 
of our philosophy and was also the first to popularise it in the 
present age, with a courage that was his own. 


A TRIBUTE FROM U. S. A. 

Mr. F. C. Bancroft (Jr.) 

It is with a considerable sense of hesitation that I avail 
myself of the privilege of writing a brief message for the 
Centenary Volume being offered to the memory of Ram 
Mohun Roy by the students of Bengal, for my actual 
knowledge of the life, works and ideas of that great man is 
sadly defective. But from what little insight into the matter 
I may possess and from what understanding of the national 
genius of my own people (the United States of America) I may 
have been able to attain, I feel that it is only appropriate that 
some word from that place should be added to those of the 
later countrymen of Ram Mohun. 

The primary impression which Ram Mohun leaves upon 
my mind is the possession of a robust critical faculty which led 
him to re-examine even the most sacred traditions, thought- 
forms and folk-ways and a determination to espouse only the 
best, regardless of the place in which it may have originated 
or the contemporary opposition which may gainsay it. In 
the case of Ram Mohun, such an attitude came from the fact 
that he was deeply rooted in an ancient culture which was too 
profound to ally itself with any particular and temporary 
expressions. In the case of America, which has also produced 
and is still producing independent thinkers of the same family, 
it arises from the newness of our culture and from the fact 
that we have not yet had time to settle into permanent ruts of 
thought and life. Thus, although the backgrounds are 
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different, there is an intellectual quality in Ram Mohun in 
which many Americans will sense something essentially 
kindred to the best in their own young tradition. 

This spirit is sadly needed to-day both in America and 
in India. In both countries are to be found opposing groups 
—the one repudiating its own national culture and seeking 
elsewhere for light and truth ; and the other setting its national 
self up as a god and refusing to admit the need of cross-fertili¬ 
zation from outside. The message of Ram Mohun to both 
these parties is the essential unity of mankind and the 
imperative necessity that each people should humbly 
contribute its own gift to the larger, the dynamic, the future 
mankind, and should as humbly receive the gifts of others. 
The basis upon which such selection should be made is that of 
a combined experimentation and dispassionate criticism. 

In other words, if we are truly to honour Ram Mohun by 
incorporating into our own lives and spirits the great pioneer¬ 
ing attitude which distinguished him from the common herd- 
man, we must: “Try all things ; hold to that which is good.” 
In certain particulars it may be Eastern ; in others Western ; 
and sometimes bigger and deeper than the best either has yet 
been able to produce. And so Ram Mohun is to be honoured 
primarily not as an Indian, but as a man ; and to produce 
such a figure, transcending its own limitations, is the greatest 
glory of any culture. 


A TRIBUTE FROM ITALY. 

Dr. C. Riaudo, Italian Seminar. 

Some of the eulogies dedicated to the memory of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy assemble all the devoted homage that great 
men only can offer to a departed Genius to such an extent 
both of poetic lyricism and philosophic insight that one feels 
reluctantly inclined to add one word more but would rather 
concentrate his thoughts in silent meditation. 

Still, as an Italian, I cannot help from expressing my 
feelings of gratitude, nay, the gratitude of my whole country, 
to the memory of the man, whose sentiments and passions were. 
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a hundred years ago, in sympathy with those of my oppressed 
countrymen. 

In his days, Italy was making most heroic efforts to throw 
off the burden of servitude that had been imposed on her ever 
since the fall of the Roman Empire and we were all gathering 
the spiritual strength that had been accumulated and 
transmitted to us by our ancestors, in order to attain our 
liberty and make of Italy a name no longer 'vano senza 
soggetto’. 

I do not know how far my countrymen of those days were 
aware of this magnanimous Indian brother who was so 
anxiously following their tragic and sublime attempts: most 
of them, perhaps, were so deeply taken in and blinded by 
their patriotic passion that nothing but the thought of a free 
Italy could find access to their minds. And yet, how very 
alike to his was the desire for freedom that possessed his Italian 
contemporaries, Alfieri, Foscolo, Mazzini! 

The Papal seat had given us a religion, and Dante, five 
hundred years before, a national language, from the slopes of 
the Alpes down to Sicily. Fighting heroes only were wanted: 
and they too began to come out of the very soil, as from a 
divine source, with amazing abundance, originating first from 
the kingdom of Naples, just where the sympathetic eyes of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy were turned to. 

In the region of Naples, soon after 1815, the society called 
‘Carnoneria’ was founded and it became at once so popular 
that in 1820-1821 the Neapolitan 'Carbonari' insurged against 
the Bourbon king of Naples claiming the Constitution, equality 
among all classes, right to the people to decide of their own 
destiny. 

This first insurrection was immediately and savagely 
repressed: Morelli and Silvati, two of the people’s leaders, 
mounted the gallows. It was then that the solitary gigantic 
voice of Raja Ram Mohun Roy was heard: “. . . my mind 
is oppressed by the late news from Europe .... I consider 
the cause of Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies as 
ours . . . . " 

But the revolt, so tragically bom and suppressed in Naples, 
spread through the whole of the country: insurrection was 
followed by insurrection in Milan, Modena, Cotrone, Rome, 
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Palermo, Venice ; martyrs were followed by martyrs, and war 
by war, without interruption for 50 years, until Rome could 
be proclaimed the Capital of Italy in 1870. 

One hundred years have gone by since the death of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, and 63 since the unification of Italy. Italy 
of 1933, the proud heiress to the imperishable glory of Rome, 
pays her tribute of gratitude to the memory of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy and associates his name to those of Morelli and 
Silvati. 

A philosopher, a reformer, a patriot, the world was his 
country, India his mother. 

As a philosopher, though his universal religious concep¬ 
tion be still too far out of reach to become universal acquisition, 
he has showed his countrymen that the Vedas, Bible and Koran 
are not a barrier to unity, meeting, as they do, on their highest 
plane of perfection. 

As a reformer, he indomitably set forth to demolish the 
caste system and the suttee practice, to uplift womankind and 
improve learning among all classes, to spread the knowledge 
of the one English language from the slopes of Himalayan to 
Cape Comorin, enabling his countrymen to become more and 
more vital and active part of the government machine. 

As a result of his masterful unifying power both of 
philosopher and reformer, he is the Patriot, whom India has 
to look at, as her purest and most perfect symbol. 

In February 1933 at the Senate House in Calcutta I saw 
some 400 leading men of India (among whom several were of 
world wide repute) assembled to organize the Ram Mohun 
Roy Centenary. I wish to India that for the next Celebration 
there may assemble not 400 leading men only but thousands 
of her people, from the greatest to the humblest, from the 
remotest villages as from the biggest towns, to clearly prove 
that his mind and aims have become a symbol of worship 
even in the poorest hut. 

So much is due to this Genius, who, as such, claims to be 
made the property of the entire population of India. 
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I am glad that the students of Bengal celebrated in a 
fitting manner the centenary of the death of the late Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. He was the pioneer of modem India and 
his memory will be always cherished by every Indian of the 
future. The wide range of his activities, political, social and 
religious, shows that he wanted to achieve all-round progress 
in this country so as to bring it in line with modern civilisation. 
His life and work deserve to be closely studied by the younger 
generation, who will receive correct ideas about our future 
progress. His work in the cause of the abolition of the custom 
of Sati, in the early introduction of English education in India, 
and in pleading the cause of India before the British public 
will always be remembered with gratitude by future genera¬ 
tions. One of the most interesting memories I have is of two 
visits paid to his grave in Bristol in 1899 and 1930. The grave 
is an object of pious pilgrimage to all visitors in England. 

Dr. R. B. Paranjpye. 

Lucknow University. 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy was indeed a remarkable man 
! * «rn much before his times in 1774. He was the great pioneer 
of social and religious reform in India and revolted against 
the beliefs and practices of those days. He in fact worked 
against orthodoxy in all religions and laboured hard for the 
spread of education. He clearly saw that his country could 
only be released from the intellectual and social thraldom of 
his times when the mind of India was freely allowed to come 
in contact with the mind of the West. With all his uncom¬ 
promising hostility to the current superstitions and evil 
customs he aimed at the revival of Hinduism in its purity. It 
was not so much for the spiritual inspiration of western culture 
as for the help that could be derived from it in dispelling the 
darkness that had engulfed the country that the policy of 
imparting “English Education” received his powerful support. 
He is truly the maker of modern India for he gave an impulse 
to the great National movement of the future with its basis in 
religion, for the Indian heart can only throb in response to a 
deep spiritual note. 


Allahabad University. 


Iqbal Narain Gurtu. 



Arno's V:ili»: Tin* I'ajas tomb at Ibistnl. 
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I am glad to know that the students of Calcutta have 
arranged to celebrate the centenary of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy’s death. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
Indians of the nineteenth century. Founder of the Brahma 
Samaj, Ram Mohun Roy was not only a great religious 
reformer, he was also a great social reformer and a great 
educationist. Besides, he was the pioneer in political reform 
and also in journalism. And he did much to revive and 
develop the literature of his mother-tongue. Ram Mohun Roy 
was a great patriot whose sympathies, however, were not 
bounded by race or religion or nationality. Altogether he 
was a rare man of whom his countrymen are rightly proud 
and whose lofty example would always be a source of 
inspiration to them. 

Allahabad. C. Y. CHINTAMANI. 


No nation can gain the respect of others that does not 
respect its own great men. Raja Ram Mohun, whose 
Centenary you are celebrating, was one of the most 
distinguished sons of our Mother-land. His vision was a 
prophetic one and his memory will ever be revered by all true 
sons of India. I send you my best wishes for the success of 
the various functions that you are holding to celebrate his 
Centenary. 

Muslim University. 

Syed Ross Masood. 


is 



RAM MOHUN AND THE 'EAST INDIA 
JURY ACT 1 . 

Prof. Amiya K. Sen, Calcutta University. 

During the early days of the East India Company 
the Judicial system prevalent in the country was 
in a state of transition. The result was as might well 
have been expected. The Judiciary had no Codes 
of law to follow in all cases. Nor was there any uniform 
procedure in its operations. Distinctions were also made 
between “His Majesty’s subjects” and the so-called “natives” 
of India and even between "natives” professing different 
religions. One such distinction was fully exemplified in the 
system of trials by jury in the courts established by the 
Company. By the Act of 1774 in such trials only Europeans 
could sit as jurors ; none else, not even Tndo-Britons’ as the 
Anglo-Indians of those days were known, could claim to be 
represented even on the ‘Petit Jury’ not to speak of the 
Special Jury. 

With the spread of western culture, however, ‘natives’ and 
‘Indo-Britons’ coming into more intimate contact with 
Europeans gradually grew conscious of their rights and 
privileges and could no longer tolerate without any protest 
such distinctions among the different sections of his Majesty’s 
subjects in India. As early as 1816, the natives sent to 
England a petition praying that they might be permitted to sit 
on juries. The authorities in England were in an awkward 
situation. They could not openly justify such distinctions ; for 
even in England of those early days there were men liberal 
enough to undertake the defence and vindication of the cause of 
justice. In order, therefore, to avoid the difficulty “the 
authorities here” says Hume, "on considering the petition, 
were of opinion, that the Supreme Courts in the Presidencies 
already possessed the power of directing that ‘natives’ should 
serve on juries.” They thus sought to transfer all respon¬ 
sibility regarding such distinctions from themselves to their 
agents in India. 
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The 'natives' of Calcutta refused to be satisfied with such 
evasive replies. Taking advantage of the assurance of the 
authorities in England they presented, in 1817, "a memorial 
to the Supreme Court at Calcutta in order to have the question 
settled. The Judge on that occasion, declared that it was not 
in his power to direct Natives to sit on Juries under existing 
law and that Parliament alone can grant them that privilege." 
It did not require any super-subtle brain to understand the 
significance of this game of evasions and we find that at least 
for five years the natives of Calcutta did not proceed any 
further with their agitation. 

"On the 8th January, 1822, the natives again applied to 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta for permission to sit on Juries.” 
The result of this application was veiy significant of the 
evasive attitude of the authorities. The Chief Justice said 
that the Sheriff might summon them if he pleased. "The 
Sheriff answered, that he could not do so unless he was 
instructed by the Chief Judge: and the Chief Justice declared 
that he had no power to give such instructions.” At this 
distance of time and in the absence of the original petitions it 
is not possible to find out to what extent Ram Mohun was 
associated with this movement. But his attitude towards the 
Special Jury Act and the prominent part he played in the 
agitation for its repeal—all make it very probable that he took 
a similar interest in this movement as well. 

Meantime the Indo-Britons in India were not idle. 
They were smarting under this stamp of inferiority. 
Early in 1825 they sent a petition to the Parliament 
for the removal of their disabilities. On Monday, 
June 13, 1825, in course of discussions in the House 
of Commons, regarding the East India Judges Bill, Mr. 
Hume presented this petition and moved for an amendment 
of the Bill empowering the. Judges to direct Natives and others 
to "be impanelled as Juries under such regulations as may be 
thought advisable for the due administration of Justice.” 

Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board of Control, was very 
sympathetically disposed towards the proposal. He was 
perfectly sure that no invidious distinction should be made 
between different sections of his Majesty’s subjects in India. 
Natives lawfully bom in wedlock were entitled to be 
considered as British subjects and had the right to enjoy all 
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the privileges possessed by them. He considered 

all persons bom in Calcutta to be British subjects and entitled 
to all privileges which appertain to that character ; nor could 
there be any reason why, if natives could serve on juries in 
England, they should not do the same in India 

('Oriental Herald, VI pp. 174-5). This assurance was sought 
to be translated into action by the East India Jury Bill. 
Though the speech of Wynn was full of liberal principles his 
Bill retained, in a modified form, the old invidious 
distinction. It gave all classes of natives the right to sit on 
the common jury, but at the same time enacted that the 
Grand Jury be composed of Christians alone. This distinc¬ 
tion became still more invidious and intolerable by the further 
stipulation that in cases where either of the parties was a 
Christian, "all the twelve persons shall be no other than 
Christians. When either of the parties was a Hindoo or 
Musulman, or any other class, Christians would have the 
privilege of judging them.” 

The Act was received in India with a storm of 
protest and the most prominent voice that was 
heard against it was the voice of Ram Mohun. The 
exceptions made in the act were felt by the ‘natives’ of Bengal 
to be insulting and degrading, as contrary to the spirit of the 
English law and to the principles of abstract justice. Such was 
the information derived "from personal communications on 
the subject” "with natives of first respectability and 
intelligence" in Calcutta, which the editor of a contem¬ 
porary journal gave to his readers in England (Bengal 
Chronicle). The most significant of this protest written in 
as emphatic a manner as possible came from Ram Mohun’s 
‘Sambad Kaumudi.’ “The consequence of this new act”, so 
Ram Mohun protested, “is that in matters where a man’s life 
is at stake, or where banishment, imprisonment, and severe 
punishments are awarded we, Hindoos and Musulmans, must 
submit to the verdict of Christians, whether they be natives of 
Britain, or the offspring of British fathers by Indian mothers, 
whether they be the common Portuguese or Armenians or the 
"rice Christians” of Serampur. These persons shall have the 
privilege of judging in cases where our lives are concerned ; 
whereas we, although living in the same country or in the same 
hamlet with them, and partaking in their virtues and vices, 
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shall have no power of judging respecting them. In like 
manner our descendants must also submit their lives to the 
decisions of the sons of Christians.” 

In this unreasonable distinction between Christians and 
people of other faiths resident in India, Ram Mohun suspected 
an insiduous attempt on the part of the Government to favour 
the spread of Christianity in the country. As a matter of fact the 
proceedings of the debates at the East India House during this 
particular period show an anxiety on the part of several 
proprietors to assist in missionary efforts in India. Mr. 
Poynder’s resolutions even against Suttee and the exactions 
of tributes from the pilgrims at Puri had, as their background, 
his orthodox faith in Christianity and his earnest desire for an 
extension of its sphere of influence ; and there were not 
wanting proprietors who supported him in his evangelical 
zeal. It was not therefore strange that Ram Mohun should 
take the East India Jury Act as a measure for the furtherance 
of Christianity. “Missionaries and Clergymen” proceeded 
Ram Mohun, “have spent more than thirty years in dis¬ 
seminating their faith in different sorts of books, and by various 
other means, without being able to make a single true and 
sincere convert to Christianity, but now the way is opened, 
and many persons, no longer able patiently to bear the 
reproach brought upon them by this Parliamentary Act will 
haste to take shelter under the Christian faith. When the 
rulers of the country use force or art to win over the subjects 
to their own faith from that of their ancestors, who shall have 
the power to oppose?” 

The alternatives suggested show the practical statesman¬ 
ship of Ram Mohun as well as his sense of self-respect. “It 
would have been consonant to reason, virtue, and equity, if it 
had been ordered by this act that as a Christian shall have the 
privilege of being tried by a jury composed of Christians in like 
manner a Hindoo or Musulman shall be tried by a jury con¬ 
sisting exclusively of persons of his faith ; or that as Christians 
shall have the privilege of sitting with Hindoos and Musulmans 
on the trial of a Hindoo or a Musulman, so Hindoos and Musul¬ 
mans shall have the privilege equally with Christians of sitting 
on the trial of a Christian.” He could not observe with 
equanimity the slur cast upon "Hindus and Musulmans” nor 
tolerate the stamp of inferiority that was sought to be put on 
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them. "The order of the Parliamentary Act” he was very sorry 
to observe, "has laid all Hindus and Musulmans without any 
regard to rank or respectability, prostrate at the feet of 
Christians whether of this or any other place.” 

Ram Mohun and his group could not remain inactive. 
They had already taken necessary steps in the matter and the 
‘Sambad Kaumudi’ of the 30th December, 1826 (from which 
the above extracts have been quoted) informs us that “on this 
subject a memorial has been prepared now nearly a month 
past to the proper authorities in England, by a person amongst 
us who is waiting in anxious expectation to hear the result.” 
The fact that among his associates Ram Mohun took the most 
prominent part in controversies and in the drafting of petitions 
and memorials makes it most probable that the memorial 
referred to was his own composition and that he modestly des¬ 
cribed himself in this connection as ‘one amongst us.’ (Oriental 
Herald, XIV, pp. 130-34). 

In 1828 again we find Ram Mohun taking a very 
prominent part in the agitation against the Special Jury Act. 
On August 18, 1828 we find him writing to Mr. J. Crawford 
(Crawfurd?) entrusting to him petitions numerously signed by 
Hindus and Musulmans against the Jury Act which had 
come into operation in the beginning of 1827. The arguments 
which he used in support of his opposition to the Act mark 
him out as a champion of Indian rights and privileges. He 
very cogently protested against the introduction of “religious 
distinctions into the judicial system of this country” and 
pointed out that such acts were calculated not only to give 
"just grounds for dissatisfaction among the natives in general,” 
but also to "excite much alarm” in the breast of every 
one conversant with political principles. He did not fail to lay 
special emphasis on the disastrous consequences of distinctions 
based on religious beliefs. Misery had resulted in 
Ireland from such distinctions ; the same calamities 
might easily be reproduced in India by pursuing 
a similar policy. Like Milton in Areopagitica Ram 
Mohun also saw visions and dreamt dreams. He could 
visualise to himself a day when "the Native character becomes 
elevated from constant intercourse with Europeans and the 
acquirement of general and political knowledge as well as of 
modern science and arts.” India would “then prove from her 
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remote situation, her riches and vast population, either useful 
and profitable as a willing province, an ally of the British 
Empire, or troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy.” 
His almost prophetic vision could see future possibilities which 
were absolutely unapparent to even the statesmen and 
administrators of those early days. 

Nor was he less emphatic in his protest against the way 
in which the Act was sought to be forced on India. “In 
common with those who seem partial to the British from the 
expectation of future benefits arising out of the connection, I 
necessarily feel extremely grieved in often witnessing Acts and 
Regulations passed by government without consulting or 
seeming to understand the feelings of its Indian subjects and 
without considering that these people have had for more than 
half a century the advantage of being ruled by and associated 
with an enlightened nation, advocates of liberty and promoters 
of knowledge”. ( Collet—Life and Letters of Ram Mohun Roy, 
P- 154 )- 

The petition that was placed before the House of 
Commons on June 5, 1829 is an interesting document. Among 
the signatories we not only find the name of Ram Mohun but 
also of some of his most intimate associates as Gurudas 
Mukherjee, Dwarkanath Tagore, Prossunnocoomar Tagore 
and others. Its arguments bear a very close resemblance to the 
standpoint of Ram Mohun as expressed in his articles in the 
‘Sambad Kaumudi’ or even in his other writings on 
political and administrative matters. Like the Editor of the 
‘Sambad Kaumudi’, the petitioners also feel that "the stamp of 
inferiority in the eye of the law” which was sought to be 
placed on them and the distinctions which were sought to be 
established and perpetuated were not only useless but "odious 
and impolitic”. Like him again they suggest that this act 
"may be intended to operate as a motive to conversion to 
Christianity and it may be proposed to intimate to the people 
of India in this indirect manner that the road to European 
distinction and equality with the governing class can only be 
reached by a profession of the religion of the greater part of 
Europe.” In this connection they remind the House of 
Commons that "the local government of the East India 
Company is bound by the most solemn and repeated pledges 
to protect the natives of India in the full enjoyment of their 
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laws, customs and religions”. These pledges, they hold, should 
be kept “in that spirit of perfect and sacred good faith which 
disdains alike insidious and indirect attack and open 
infraction”. “If these assurances” they assert, “be withdrawn, 
or if a system of indirect attack be commenced on all religions 
to which Christianity is opposed, your petitioners will no longer 
know where to look for protection”. In their suggestions 
regarding the remedies of the disabilities introduced by the act 
itself the petitioners show similar interesting points of resem¬ 
blance with Ram Mohun’s article in the Sambad Kaumudi. 
“If your Honourable House does indeed suppose it impossible 
that among men of different religions, a common sense of 
justice and a common regard for impartiality should prevail, 
your petitioners trust that you will at least extend to them in 
conformity with the sacred pledges given by the legislatures 
the protection that is deemed so necessary to afford to others.” 
But they prefer the second alternative that “the legal distinction 
between them and their fellow subjects” should be removed 
"either by permitting half the jurors from the com¬ 
munity to which one of the parties belong or by repealing the 
section altogether and leaving it entirely to the judges to form 
the list of juries.” 

The emphasis the Petitioners lay on the disastrous results 
of invidious distinctions on grounds of religion reminds us of 
Ram Mohun’s letter to Crawfurd. They feel that privileges 
granted to one community and denied another with equal 
qualifications must be very “injurious not only because it 
exposes them without defence to the operations of prejudices 
arising from religious feelings, among the strongest which 
actuate the human mind when once awakened, but because the 
Indian-born Christians being much more numerous than 
Europeans and intercourse between them and Hindoos and 
Mahomedans being much more frequent and familiar, feelings 
of rivalry and animosity are much more likely to exist between 
them than between your Petitioners and Europeans.” It was 
also degrading because those who were never regarded as 
superior were “elevated above them by the sole circumstance 
of their religion”. 

They also feel that “the better class of the natives of India 
are placed under the sway of the East India Company, in a state 
of political degradation which is absolutely without a parallel 
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in their former history” and in this assertion, they seem merely 
to echo similar sentiments expressed by Ram Mohun in his 
Appeal to the King in Council. It is necessary to quote both 
the passages in order to show the extent of resemblance between 
them. The Petitioners say: “For even under their Mahomedan 
;onquerors, such of your petitioners as are Hindoos were not 
only capable of filling but actually did fill numerous employ¬ 
ments of trust, dignity and emolument, from which under the 
existing system of the Hon’ble Company’s Government, they 
are absolutely shut out .... they have submitted in 
tranquility to these exclusions, reconciled in some measure to 
them from a persuasion of the tolerant spirit of the local 
government and from an implicit reliance on ; ts often renewed 
assurances, that their religious opinions, and observances 
should be inviolably protected”. Ram Mohun similarly wrote 
in his Appeal to the King in Council, "Your Majesty is 
aware, that under their former Mahomedan rulers, the Natives 
of this country enjoyed every political privilege in common 
with Mussulmans, being eligible to the highest offices in the 
state, entrusted with the command of armies, of the government 
of provinces and often chosen as advisers to their Prince 
without any disqualification or degrading distinction on 

account of their religion or the place of their birth. 

Although under the British rule, the Natives of India have 
entirely lost this political consequence. Your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
civil and religious rights . . . .” 

The similarities of style and thought, as have been pointed 
out above, show clearly that either Ram Mohun was himself 
the writer of the Petition or it was drafted in consultation with 
him—the style and the sentiments expressed are however in 
favour of the first alternative being the more probable one. 
This petition was sought to be ridiculed by the English Press. 
The Asiatic Journal tried to weaken its genuine¬ 
ness by the bare assertion, without any corroborative 
evidence whatsoever, that “it is evidently the production of an 
English pen”. John Bull went one step further and repre¬ 
sented it to be “a radical trick” of interested parties. It opined, 
again without assigning any reason, “that the native petitioners 
were mere tools”. It stooped even to untrue statements and 
asserted that "among the names published there were few, if 

x6 
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any, above the rank of moonshees or writers in public offices” 
—and this of a petition signed by Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore and others. The Petition 
asserted that the act had become very unpopular with the 
respectable natives of India and if these disabilities were not 
removed in time no “Hindu or Mahomedan inhabitant will 
willingly serve as a juror in any capacity”. Its prophecy 
was fulfilled by a curious occurrence during the same year. 
No Hindu and Mahomedan volunteered to sit on the petty 
jury much to the astonishment of the powers that be. This 
is probably the first occurrence of non-co-operation by the 
natives of India with the administration. The Calcutta John 
Bull wrote under date August r, 1828—“It has been stated to 
us, in regard to no Hindoo or Mussalman having volunteered 
to sit on petty juries, to which they are eligible that this 
proceeds from the notion that a slight has been put on the 
whole of them by the more influential among them being 
excluded from the grand jury; and that if disqualification 
were once removed, there are many who would come forward 
with good-will to offer their services on petty juries”. (Asiatic 
Journal, January, 1829, p. 91.) On June 5, 1829, Mr. Wynn, 
the very person who was responsible for the East India Jury 
Act, sponsored this Petition before the House of Commons. 
In supporting it Lord Ashley dwelt significantly upon 
the advantages derived from associating Indians of intelligence 
and respectability with the administration of Justice; 
Mr. Fergusson pointed out that its signatories 
were natives of Calcutta best known for their wealth, res¬ 
pectability and intelligence "fully adequate to discharge 
judicial functions of the highest description ; and Sir Charles 
Forbes insisted upon the necessity of admitting the natives of 
India to a participation in all civil rights belonging to British 
subjects. In such a sympathetic atmosphere it was only 
natuxal that Mr. Wynn should close the debate by promising 
redress (Asiatic Journal, July 1829, P- 123). 

Later on the House of Commons received in 1831, peti¬ 
tions from Bombay praying for the removal of the same 
disabilities. In the meantime the Government in 
England was changed. Mr. C. Grant, when he came 
into office, was fully conscious of the necessity of the 
changes advocated by the petitions. In the correspondence 
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between him and the Court of Directors we find that the Court 
tried its utmost to dissuade him while he remained obdurate 
and supported his standpoint by arguments strongly 
resembling those given by the first petition. The India Justices 
and Juries’ Bill which he sponsored was vehemently opposed by 
the Anglo-Indian Press and it is u very significant fact that 
Ram Mohun came in for his due share of blame. One editor 
discovered in it “a principle subversive of European 
ascendancy in this country”. Mr. C. Grant was, in his opinion 
“an inexperienced legislator and a mere political visionary” and 
as such he must have been “mystified by Ram Mohun Roy”. 
For the jury system was incompatible with the state of society 
in India. Indians must give up many of their characteristics 
like subservience, slavish instinct, before they could be entrust¬ 
ed with the duties of a juror. He then lashed himself up into 
fury and concluded in a style reminiscent of the days of 
the Ilbert Bill controversy. “That we shall”, observed this 
irate editor, “in process of time, be ejected from this country 
there is little doubt: let us not be prematurely busy in teaching 
its inhabitants to lord it over us ... . No measure is, we 
conceive, more calculated to hurry the catastrophy than the 
favourite idea acted on by Mr. Grant, the superiority, namely 
of theory vs. practice, self-sufficiency vs. experience.” Again: 
“It is not often that we have occasion to speak favourably of 
the political measures of the Court of Directors or to use harsh 
language towards that enlightened ex-Brahmin Ram Mohun 
Roy; in the present instance, however, we have good reason 
to break our usual rule in either case .... nor can anything 
be more impolitic than the arguments evidently supplied by 
the Hindoo patriot who has sacrificed truth and honesty in 
order to pander to his passion for theory, and assured 
Mr. Grant that all India regretted the non-appearance of 
native grand-jurors while he must have known that such a 
statement was hardly true when predicted of even the 
enlightened population of a single city of Calcutta”. The 
fulminations of the Anglo-Indian editor throw a flood of light 
on the influence of Ram Mohun over the mind of Mr. C. Grant 
and the decisive part he played in the removal of these 
grievances. {Asiatic Journal, N. S. Vol. xii. Part ii, pp. 
11—14.) 
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Even when the act was passed in 1833 it received a very 
mixed reception in India ; while Justice Sir E. Ryan of the 
Calcutta Supreme Court welcomed it and rejoiced that in¬ 
vidious distinctions had been removed; Chief Justice Sir W. 
Compton of the Bombay Supreme Court, in course of “sincerely 
congratulating the native population of Bombay for the 
measure” candidly confessed that his experience in India had 
led him to entertain some doubt whether the natives of the 
three presidencies were yet sufficiently qualified; and 
Justice Sir Ralph Palmer of the Madras Supreme Court 
openly showed his dissatisfaction with the measure. (Asiatic 
Journal N.S. Vol. xii Part ii, pp. 1, 93 , 168). 

The fight that Ram Mohun put up for the national self- 
respect of Indians as Indians and against the intrusion of 
distinctions based on religious belief in the realm of the 
administration of justice in India was thus a strenuous one. 
He had to contend against heavy odds, the prejudices of Anglo- 
India, the cautious policy of the Court of Directors and the 
inertia of his own people. And it was a fight of great 
significance for in it was involved, as the Anglo-Indian editor 
very aptly pointed out, the question whether the Europeans or 
Christians were to remain the dominating party in Indian 
national life. Mr. Wynne had himself asserted in the 
House of Commons (June 5, 1829) that one of the reasons for 
making a distinction between Christians and non-Christians 
in the Special Jury, as well as in the Petite Jury was the 
undesirability of “placing the conquered in situation of judges 
of the conquerors.” The Court of Directors also laid special 
emphasis upon the fact that “the idea of being tried by Hindus 
and Mussulman jurors must be intolerable to Englishmen.” It 
was against such ideas and ideals that Ram Mohun had to fight. 
He had to convince Mr. C. Grant or “mystify him” into accept¬ 
ing more liberal principles ; and though the change of Govern¬ 
ment in England was responsible to a certain extent, for 
the redress of these grievances we shall be ungrateful to Ram 
Mohun if we ignore his vigilance, his industry in this cause and 
the decisive part he played in its successful issue. 
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?t«?l <rfaRT?R <r fjwr cm* fcttrow »Rs5-m>iR3 
T$*frQ *f3* 5’R Vftsrl 3tRft I '®t^ *3*^1 ff9f ^53®T m*R#fa ; 

m<i *rl f «it*R c*rnrft»r m?e mR*fcl f%?r #fsl, ^1 *R*R esc* 

CWT m*R R1R M’^5 Iptf* Sf^ST I tf|5R ’SR^R m^*- 

mgcmj ftfa-Rmi ^R?R#ift famrcsR 4 *crt> me* m1 m 
mra me*, f?<i ?’r *rR, 4 ^ tr*i mu *’r ^g- 

UU *J^5»T, f* v£l^ <R% <RR Srl5*T ‘SRUR ’Sfr?* m*f ^tRRtC^ 

73 1 f*u >?m ^sr tgrt faRRcsra mut*-** ^fej am muR-^s 5 

mqR*i \f% *ts? or r% 1 ofcsru or >r ^rs? ^ 3 * 

OPimt^R c*m%srtat *’ot 4 a or c*t~*tt#R mm *lcer c?c*R 
?trt ?fsc*r *rc®f§*r,m«rj-mmi « m^r mm*r® mcmr ^rrr 
■sror* torto* mm<r ■€ ^■'’tortfmsi am y’o® yg 1 ^*m° 

SROlUR 3tOR m® Rf&li «ff%®t*t1«ft, ofR? Of*Rlf>R Tttf '« ^3f%<r 

>r^$ ?r**r *tw mpTu**^ cm* or ^iRwmRtm-mm^<sw#R e 
3R ftfaRRUt* *RST ftvSlU UPSlfa* I <4R* 

or*R ^ foror e^rft ^ fastor® $r ^Ni?r #11%, $r 

WtOR « f*UR, 3 R ?TOR £tfRl ^Ww<[ Rf%® *R I 

*r&R«t *fctwr orrti^ %m**m, '® mfe* *or forcwr fwR 
f?*T ^OR ^f%Rt#t, fasstmfft, «f4-^*f*r- *tf*6R-S^RTC*R 
OTtm mfoftfa I ^ ^tRRR f*3R 4R* *fT>R -SfR^- 

cmc*a, facmr *’r mm®ft f? 5 ^ "sr/:^ rrr 

^ ^5 ^1*rt? ^t?( ^Rf%^ I ib'^'® t^tRT ^?R^ ^T*tRR 
«r^[ 5p’R ^tfl *t»<* c^^R^i; ^^35 ■srrt^tH. m fairo ^r^, 
^R ^fsRtSl ^ l3f%l f?*^ ^pfPRt^l 

<ii^ vR^ff® ffrc3%.3rq 1 m »rsR 4)5p •srf^j? 



( » ) 

5 t'» e T?I ceRt^tOT* C*Fre (regulation) 

« c?ic^lt sn 5’^ =n i ^ w**tt*R 

WBTOHr 3*11 5’ratW, “It is manifest as the light of day, that the 
general subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar 
topics of discourse among the Hindoo community of Bengal, arc 
the literary and political improvements which are continually 
going on in the state of the country under the present system of 
government, and a comparison between their persent auspicious 
prospects and their hopeless conditions under their former 
Rulers”. HtTOTt** *1* ^ SR < 413 * SR fe*H, < 33 ? 

35^3 $T 3 sbs «tt 3 *Tt 3^3 i (R 3333*13 «rt*n- 

*5331 « C3 ^ »tt3R3 5<rsr f35T3 33 , 43 

f 33 t 3 3 * 3 t 3 *af 33 J 3 l% 33 l 4 f 33 C 3 $t 3 3 R C 3 r t 3 'Q t%*T 31 I 

< 4 TO 3 W 3 * 3 (C 3 ^ ib^ ’SfltW 3 t 3 C 3 t ?3 ‘Brief Remarks regarding 
Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females, 
according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance’ 3 t 3 f*fC3 C3 1 jf% 3>1 
st 3 *t*r 3*1:33, sstr® *rt 33 srs f^f 3 3 tr*t*t 

3 re* ^PC 3 tW 3 ;—“At present the whole empire (with the exception 
of a few provinces ) has been placed under the British power, 
and some advantages have already been derived from the 
prudent management of its rulers, from whose general character 
a hope of future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The 
succeeding generation will, however, be more adequate to 
pronounce on the real advantages of this government.” 


5 *. 

^ tfo3i C3*t"»lt^l3 33R 3*f*r 3 * 3*1 3*5T3 'sispwr 

3>f3jl>3 C3*t"*tt3t3 f3Fl3 'e 3teF3 3J3’?T3 *33i*t « 3?*T3 

3t3C3t?3 3t3 C3 ^ «f?pslTs?rsrBni *TTfV*T 
< 51:33 3131 *rf33#c33 *f3« '®Br *[£33* «i^t3 c®3f3 *tfi3*fl 3C3C5— 
43tE3^ 3T3C315C33 *£331^51 43ttiBTC3f3 '®t?F5-»n33 3WtC« 
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«mt«l I HW <4^1 cvm CW& I ^«R*tSl ftcn 

C*t-*Tt3ta fafafaratH 'ST5T® HITCH, *rfcH 

hi c*rcs, c«rre <itch *ithh « fHs-TCHH ^tst 'sffiro 

^’hcsi 1 *tw <4^1 f%*i <*fe ch ^g hhch ^ chch ^rt^csi 
^ ^ hseh? ^ cH*rHif*rcwH ^ihi f"f*rj?® *h<tch i <4 

HJH^tH HHTCHtBHtH HtHCHTSH HESlfoaiH,— 1 ‘‘Young men sent out 
at an early age, before their principles are fixed, or their 
education fully matured, with the prospect of the highest power, 
authority and influence before them, occupying already the first 

rank in society immediately on their arrival.and 

surrounded by persons ready, in the hope of future favours and 

patronage, to flatter their vanity.are evidently placed in 

the situation calculated to plunge them into many errors, make 
them overstep the bounds of duty to their fellow creatures and 
subjects.” HttHH HHTCHtBHl iS>«® HtOTH 

easiest® nltn h^c® ch% f%i ?w-w*r 

HRTC® Hi I >W?R HtHCHtSH 

f*TC*TCgH,—“The excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, 
that it is favourable to the acquisition of the native languages, is 
of no weight ; for it may be observed that the missioneries, who 
are usually sent out at the age of from 25 to 35 years,. acquire 
generally in two or three years so thorough a knowledge of the 
languages as to be able to converse freely in them and even to 
address a native audience with fluency in their own tongue. In 
fact the languages are easily acquired at a mature as well as at 
an immature age by free communication with the people.” 
c’PTH'e ^t^H f*rra hih^ 

HtsTCHttfEHH H®,—'“No civil servant.should be admitted into 

the judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a cetificate 
from a professor of English law to prove that he possesses a 
competent knowledge of it. Because, though he is not to 
administer English law, his proficiency therein will be a proof of 







( 4 ) 


his capacicy for legal studies, and a knowledge of the principles 
of jurisprudence as developed in one system of law will enable 
him to acquire more readily any other system ; just as the study 
of the ancient and dead languages improves our knowledge of 
modern tongues. This is so important, that no public authority 
should have the power of violating the rule, by admitting to the 
exercise of judicial functions any one who has not been brought 
up a lawyer.” ^ C«t*t « ^ C*T 

^ ^s«*rt?r -sw*! f? 5 ^- 

«i3T^3f fkmssr i ^l*rl asm, 

*ff?iFg 'e c<il5i^ "stfe® ^?i®f sn:®r<il '« 

e '3»P£3|«f5T KWZW* C*T C?t«f 

I Wt’Sra l t'9*tfsr§?rl’ *1^5 

'St^T f*fC*r ^A°s. ^ 'Q *t*C® ‘«W? 

CV TO 3niWto5^ 

^51 ^ro$ <Tf?:<rc fst, *pf?H c^tsre wfs& ^Tc*f<i c^, 

fate** CW&W C«tr.»t?'Q ^ I cn C«Tfa ‘has not been 

brought up a lawyer’, sstre Of f%St<T^ m^t^T *19, 4 

'sit«f'e «rfwnr?^ fa, fa»pF5i « 

srfifarsl f[zw 'srtwrtm *rfarfi>l v’mzs i 

«tCTtt^RfsrW^ ^rtwt *t*rc*rr*5i $t?t cfFttifactni 
'« sfa'st? ^«n ft^srfar c^tfafa wfe, cn w*n « #tsr®i 
c *r *f'3'H?ta *ttfa *p*t ^1-a far.*F»f 

’VCSTCSR I faW 'Q C«*3T C*t C'H’ttfa^Tl C>T *F»F5t3 

’siatt# w\f&vr< wx iw fa*ra s’ra ^k=t c* 

fa*t 5TI I '5Tf?F5?1'fa f%*^-'5^nrtsf >4^1 «PJf f%»T, 

‘what capability of improvement do they possess ?’ ^fJr^rtSR 
>il?J ^5?f ‘‘They have the same capability 

of improvement as any other civilized people.” ®T«fH 
wttfCT* catif, « f%c»i=i sn i <ii?t 'ttfl 
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fara* fk% CH 'Slot's arrf^? W.K1 4??$ *TaI 5rtf® itl B’TO 
^r.*Ttf44 ?4?t < 441*1 ^n fal <4-« f^fir 4’a^ii m i 

^n®fS4<t f*TCTO ‘4^Ji»t*l’ W?1 ® *ttf-Bt^f? '»W'®tfan fw^ 
«n*rt giTOrftrcsni ^j-'®l^ 4 ) « ^ 5 ®j-‘ e t**t f^wc*r? <4451 n^n retail 
rere *ttca i c^fffift ’srrirtafrea fasta-aja^i <smre <441*1 ^ f$*r, 

—“Are the native law assessors generally competent f TlTOItSW* 
—“They are generally so : some of the Muftis ( Mussalman 
law assessors) are men of such high honour and integrity, that 
they may be entrusted with the power of a jury with perfect 
safety.” ^msitS^ fe*TC <44? I <4^ epiret ‘SJt? 

<4"4U1 iSj’Jf fs?4, ‘Should not the jury be selected from persons of 
all religions, sects and divisions ?’ —“Since the 

criminal law has hitherto been administered by the 
Mohammedans, to conciliate this class, the assessors should 
still be selected from among them, until the other classes may 
have aquired the same qualifications, and the Mohammedans 
may become reconciled to co-operate with them.” ?tSr-^5f%F4 

■srtfa^j « refVre f5r«‘«l e f?^<t 

041 * 1 ®*! 4i:?r fit i 


4fa(4t®l ^fjtsf C<sf?;§4 4[3ft*f[ f?*$4 §^41^(414 fiftS f4Bt4- 
f<3t^ <444t4 aR^t^ ^tUC4 4*R I 

f44T® ?t^f® 4jf^F 'O offaaW® O 

^ 1%^ 'G ^T*Rti| 4J44f4 *Tt3f 

54 i <4 cwt*ra atsri 5’t*rc 4*14 ^?tra®r faBftmwa 

44® O ^ 41^44 WRI f4*I ill I ^®4t? '3ttWt»lro 

f 5 **£ O ^ 4*1414 fit^gs «rt^^ 5 l, 4 ft 4 a ‘ 4 ret 4 l’ 45 [- 

4tt4 wcw?ri faBt? BT*rtreii i apc4 'snjattvni 4t44® ^?t48? 

v.wat'e, !ft 4ja5t4 *rtraa f%i l4f wfitre 4tw 44t*H i -$4*14151 
41^4 fap«f4 c*il*i 5’*r id ; 4t4«i ®t4®4Ef «t5f*r® o 
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3|'5?^*r « M-Wreff 5TI, ai<K «mrMT <2^3 JRtJt'Q 3R 1%3t I 

ft*?. ^ 1 %*r %«rc®rl i < 4 ’ ^rftw* ^*ff% rtsrt* 

ait '© ^T.^s^n ’JW f^.3 

m f^s -*u*n<i Wtfo 1 ar<n 

*ft«fT<i >fcsf ^tgr -Stefa'S *n*tt3 ^t«. t? 

c^ 1 fs^-^ntw f^i ®tfl art's ^<rt t?ira®r c^pr c?r 

>re *fW? <2f?#f?v5i 'Q ^t*ij^Tra<ri ai<rst srtsr ^c«r, ara; 

'StW'sT 35^ ^C3T f^cws *rre<r *re<sr ^c?r, ^TfR ai^ 

^ 5 ^«f 1 w ■si’f *rt«rt<r fafeit ^tt^r «tBf?i\s 

5’ra7^ I ait 3n*t13 C?ltt C^t^'S C*t*Ce fa5l<I^<T *fH«M 3’*T 

c*r -*rf«f $t<n <t auM-wi-mw ^f^i^T«f*nr *t«ntf T**f fStfv ^us 
*tt£«H, aR? 'Stw* *lt<tW ‘^tKH <p’c<i Jf < 21^5 ?jt ^1 •srf^lft 

faBl<T fa'" > |f% SSC^t^ ft^^ftiT '3R1 57R I <It9ffcl1 

C*f)?*f<J <2mf%S5 f?^ *rftCT3 *R C5C3 ' 2 ttsrf*tT <$% ?’«T #^5^t5CT<I 

‘wPsretM’ 1 ^ arre'sr ^Jt*fj1 ^fprtft 3W*ft fs^ fctfai^ m 3 c<mi- 

f^r© >rsii^ ft*r 1 ^ ?w.3?r *Ji9ft«?r 

fs^^nwtl wto faas^ ^f%re <itc^R, aR* t^^ir c*r*m<rft ^t*t*ft, 

ftc*ra ^’w *rt*t®?t ft^l 'Q ^t ??px »i"*if% >m^t 

^t»i* ^<ir.^ ^rafe*R 1 bifct*p >f" t if^ c*t ait *sRt«r 

aitl ^tsPt^T ftHJ^ltwr I 2tE>f®Tv5 

f?^ ^Tt7R<j ^rl^T ’‘ft^rt^ c^®r?n ^far^ ^Rsi:'® 

;m«i?( ws* *wu *sm *\u, cs\ 5i*«Tf%rai wt^- 

f^a?^-^.CT?r ^if«r^tir ^1 1 nfli^r ’t^ng ^«Pta 

^*rf#t ^fsrt^t Mfai’P 

^“*1^5^ ait «raf*r , sif<^ 1 ?j 5‘^ ^t^f?9i 1 ^ >it^ uq?f 

C^WSTtK c^rff ftBt? -^JCSR C^T 'SJSTfgr < 2 fCFfC*f?r 3TCS 

^t8r®n cwr.^ ^f%?r ^3 «rf^3 ^t*f 

=J3 I a)3? bVr^S "« bbrvSn T[\lV\ ef«ffa vSir 

Charles Edward Gray WQ*$ c?rt?f^t3 ttf s ait ^ atW 
1 C*f«ri f^«T, ai^^ 

ib-o« tfetw «f«rrsi { 3 Bt?<lf ^3 ait ^ 3 ? *'rj 1 3 t^ 

‘Essay on the Rights of Hindoos over Ancestral Property 
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according to the Law of Bengal' srtCR 
*s’*t»T* i 

«t*t*i *t*1 Tfsp;*!?* ’*rtWtW3’ 5*^5 -5i<, <4** ssT* W.*f 
wist <2tttf t*t stefans fw.* 9 tt«fan' 'srfas 

f*<j,«r3t* wx *Tt«tji **’ 'r.<, 4 nr«faj c* *i*rtfi 1%*$* wr^te 
«tcat®R ■srefmft ^ *ttsfasj c *i cfc 

cwrw§ csfei *’c?re* i ^r<t *sfa5*n*w* w.*?r 
cff *rfari i?rc?t* tysF c?t*s •smft^c's? c*\ c *i 

*rwi ■sf-sfTsT ^?n?r ■si ^fawT* cwfaraire* i ■srfcc** w& 

fast* ftrw ^5 i fa*^ 

■•sTt^.'sflyw^ ^ '2t5E** *** 'si sl^r '4’ra , srrw 

5* *1^, <iHt ^°W.*S «tl* ^53^5 fk*\ I Starr* ***T*fa*s <2tf>r^ 
^*5? *T*fftW3fa* Jeremy Benthain S5t* *s’t*fe*ra C* C*C*sT*e 
C5f»f 'tl* *stre -sit^cr w.*i^ fasfa c* o rc*r* •srt^ >t^i*-si»n«f 
garrets* (^sft Vre c^ti^pr i T5i<f«. rec*t* s ^tfs* -str^* c* st* 
^>fs?-t* s *3*t* *ttfa*nf%re* *7nr *t#t* ret re ^s 5 , <«*t re"* 
Tsispttt* 'sire*? 'SRref ^f’cs ed re «ft?> c f1 Bentlianv*)* **’re 
fssf *1 l 

^1* '<15re* fa fa* *Tt*It* fs* fs* *T*?t*-fafa* *?$ C* fa^- 
<ja^5i faf’g -5rt»5<T fare** ** si ^ret*?!* *re* 

*s®rt* ^ft**re <rreret** st^re •ffarrere* •,— “An European reader 
will not be surprised at the differences I allude to, when he 
observes the discrepancies existing between the Greek, Armenian, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist Churches, who, though they 
all appeal to the same authority, materially differ from each 
other in many practical points, owing to the different interpre¬ 
tations, given to the passages of the Bible by the commentators 
they respectively follow.” *W^t fa^* ^efais ^'5*tfa*'t* 

-srfc* fare re **fs a fa^fa *i>re <p f y\^c% *t*c*T*H 
farrere*.—“The principles of the law as it exists in Bengal 
having been for ages familiar to the people, and alienations of 
landed property by sale, gift, mortgage or succession having 
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been for centuries conducted in reliance on the legality and 
perpetuity of the system, a sudden change in the most essential 
part of those rules cannot but be severely felt by the community 
at large , and alienations being thus subjected to legal contests 
the courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have 
their chief interest in landed property/’ ^ 

fastTfeiT,—“We are at a loss to 
understand how to reconsider this arbitrary change with reason •, 
because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of 
legislation with the office of judge. In every civilised county, 
rules and codes one found" proceeding from one authorit 3 % 
and their execution left to another. Experience shows that 
unchecked power often leads the best men wrong, and produces 
general mischief.” C*P*rT<:sT '5^1 cm tCT 

?Z<j y —“A judge, although he is obliged to consult his own under¬ 
standing, in interpreting the law in many dubious cases submit¬ 
ted to his decision, 3 ? et is required to observe strict adherence to 
the established law, where its language is clear.” 

%*T 4$ 

w wcw* fasts 

*tfa3tf?TS ftWOR,—“It is however evident 

the author of the Dayubhaga gives here an apparent preference 
to the authority of one party of the saints over that of the other, 
though both have equal claims upon his reverence. But admit¬ 
ting that a Hindu author, an expounder of their law, sin against 
some of the sacred writers, by withholding a blind submission 
to their authority, and likewise that the natives of the county 
have for ages adhered to the rules he has laid down, considering 
* 
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them reasonable, and calculated to promote their social interest, 
though seemingly at variance with some of the sacred authors *, 
it is those holy personages alone that have a right to avenge 
themselves upon such expounder and his followers ; but no 
individual of mere seculer authority, however high, can, I think, 
justly assume to himself the office of vindicating the sacred 
fathers, and punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing 
into the existing law an over-whelming change in the attempt to 
restore obedience.” fstC«rc«5f--“In 

foregoing pages my endeavour has been to show that the 
province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law. 
That the author of this system has greatly improved on the 
expositions followed in other provinces of India, and therefore 
well merits the preference recorded to his exposition by the 

people of Bengal .that in following those expositions which 

best reconcile law with reason, the author of the Bengal system 

is warranted by the highest sacred authority,.and that he 

has been eminently successful in his attempt at so doing, more 
particularly by unfettering property, and declaring the principle, 
that the alienator of an hereditary estate is only morally res¬ 
ponsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, and tend to 

deprive his family of the means of support..If I have 

succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision founded 

on a different interpretation of the law.is not merely 

retrograding in the social institution of the Hindoo community 

of Bengal.but a violation of the charter of justice, by which 

the administration of the existing law of the people in such 
matters was secured to the inhabitants of this country.” 

^ ’JS? <1*, fsremfc Sir Charles 

Edward Gray < 4 $ «J>* *rcajsm CW'S^T 
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'sn*rT*rC'5S SWOT* WS $T?l fsWCSR,—I have frequently 

expressed my opinion on this very point, both in the present, 
and in other cases within the last two years, but the opinion 
I am now prepared to retreat.” 

fftWN 'S fofa 

—“The district of Benares being situated far inland, is 
more agricultural than Bengal in which is the conflux of all the 
great rivers with the sea, and where consequently the pursuits 
of the more wealthy part of the population are of a mercantile 
character ; consequently there are many important differences 
between the doctrines of the Benares and the Bengal schools, 
the latter generally favouring alienation of property, and there¬ 
by facilitating mercantile speculations.” 


c*r jh ^ fsr, c^'Q c*r $t*1 

cutsw* f$®r iri i f?^ « fH'sFr 

mr.% C*T 4$ ?IMT? 'Si 

‘Brief Remarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the 
Ancient Rights of Females according to the Hindoo Law of 
Inheritance’ 3TSF1 Tf«l fwtTS 

I ^5^ ''rct fsrawrsTCW* ^rW 

c*r c*r*ttCT '« fH'sT? 

'e wt? c.w?y 'Q '»t^nr ^ 

fMta *tc* 4f-V$ t f ^satfwra 

^1 3 r o( i<, sn ^rtr®s **f i 

VS C*I 4% f?*£ ’TSltOT 

'®t?r <*r* hfti w 

Vffl I viW 'srf’fl —“The humane attention of 
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the Government will be diverted to those evils which are the chief 
sources of vice and misery and even suicide among women.” 
'sifess c®rrre?n >4 ■sft’fi 59 Jtft 1 

c*r«rtw fwr^^i -srttw 

'<$ >nf ^5*^1 ^lp*Tt f%*T ^1 

1 

ib-** <4^ >43” ib-4o >4? 

< 4 ^ fsn^r c^itntt *mt c*r c’Ww «2ftft^ 

■« 9rtsirMir«rt?ir *T*i 

c»mre to ^ut=? st*iTwf* ^•'Tf'ft fe®re 1 

'srt* cTOto* Cf\ to «t*6 'prater artra « ^itmfTO'Ki 

c>i«rtc^ 5{^»i ^p’ra f?*^ , =rf^ \st* to f%®i 1 

^CTO ?itsir;sft?5T >2ttffSfs5 *|«t ^f®1 f? 5 ^ ^rfcjp^r 

^ra; ^1 1 



^t^F?! ftCJt *m»!?l C5t«f ?rt?TC*tt*sr ?lftH?l f*fFF ^r/SCS, «n?t 
>i^!:»T?r ®t?i (?*tt^l *msg i ^i<t«, at^t?^ Stu ?i>j?! ai^’ 
^Bf'fl! STt® 5T ?t*t^f Srtf®?! I 

'=rtf*r <it?o> ^twerr?! ^°<rt#f ^f?i ?rc*i 

^sf%—lRt<T ^TSflsft ®Ftf® ‘Sf® ^*f f«®?T 

c*r c*t c^car srt® c*r ^st c^ra<rt < 2 t*r*fa 

atari <rni i ^rfirtc(f?f ®f® jrsrft®??! -^w.^ f®fa cn 'Stmspt?! 

^■rafesR, c^ tsff^ ^ii^<ii ■«tt e t^ i *r®j ^rtfsi 

*rtf?wt?i ^1%, ai<t? c>r ^s«ii ^tfsr ^t^r^tvr 

^f^«i ^fWcir fwt®^ s^fai i 

^tsn^rt^JT ?rft?n! <2tf® «rra c*i *m®i asrwi ®5t*R 
siSt aiw ^rtm<f *tw ! ®r®j^[ 'srfan:^?! fa^ni c?i ^«f1 ^®rr^ 

^t^rj 1 

a|<F«tt<9 ^#t^t?I ^?T1 *lt?l ^1 C*t CH 'STtfaStt*! 

^1*1*1 ftEBrFf?! vfl® Csh?Rtfr® ^?tf%, St? ?s^#t?ai ■« 'Si?! 

?1 < ?t? w& 'srrirrc*??! 'sifwR’f csrlz^?t *tf?5? o& 1 
?Ft?i*i f% ? 

s* ? r f? s i ?tsn^rr?^ ?t?rc?> ^st 1 !? 5 ? ^tet? ^?i?t?i w 
'Sltsrtcvr?! *R^t?t55« *R f$*T s?1 I 'Simi Stt?* <4?rfi» 

^®5! ^Fp^gftftc^ar sf?S^ fy^rtr?^ erf?!??, 'sit?! vcfa S*t?t 
■sit^TtW? «T5?F»f 'srr , ?1 f5»T *Tl I 'St?! Jismt^rf^^ fs^iTfa SR?*?!^?!! 
C? St?! C^t?! f? <s> t , »F®t&?«t ^?f^r.*R ®f? *tf?5? ?!t*!!^lt^CT?l C®l*ttt®^ 
♦ft'etn situ 1 c*fe f^?rt^t src5rt®tc?? c?p*r f^g^retc®!?! ?^f1*t 
f*»T I 

<n^ c?!'e?ri ?rt^ c?i ?t^CTt?ai ^tsg«i?:S?i «r?S^ 1 ®t’? , ':«ie 
«ft«fC^?l fvcsr fttfws ft*5*!»!lcaf? «irt?! «2ff® f?C?!tC«!?! ® C^T^e 
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(.*& I ?TtTOrf*CTO 4*pfi> TO—^Sl’ 

'©ta'roc^rS CTOtre* *pfc i ^rt? ■sifsfcro ftre *rfai ^it1%^, “c3*Ftos^ 

TOtasfcros ftft^ ^ $fcro jpfestcro ^t 4 T*t i 4 ? 

mu —^Hfrorr, ’ft'si 'G 4^C4?i ^mjro 'G 'srtc^flTO'fa 4\cTO 
5rtfro-*t4 to -sj< i *rt4 *t’?rt ^rf^to, $tcro *tc*F c^rfft^ 

fs*%K’h 'G toth fro«fe i ^t^ito ?Tcto «rfa'$ 

4 ^cto fttf^s TRti^ni *rcro to i 

’srtTOi ?s«fi 4^ c* r, ?TO c3TO«s «n*j «fet* ^cto f=r, 

$i’?r to^i^Ito ft^TOtcsnr <2r&f*F5 wtcTO * 
cefcl ^oaftcTO,—cTOrs-slf^Tr® sstcro 3 C*fo wx wifro *tf?iTO 
^ftcs ftca i 4 fro f^TO crotc®r sm^pro *tTOtFfc^T* wutt i 

^t’4 fCTO mutt ftfft*'® TOt®? Comte, Mill, Herbert 

Spencer, Huxley '2f<fftS4 WbffTO 4CTO C*tC* 

*t\s®t i ^1 3t$*u 5p» fac*p?l ftMT^toi of^ 4ti?cTO 

stars cro ft, c^TOwf's ^fcto ft i 3iT<ri TrfsrcTO Tm^tfro 

Srtapa TOC® C5§1 3TOfec*R 43? ®TC® ssjCTO^I 
FC3CTO I ’StCTO 7jft3*®C^<l 3^15® VT.T[ fttfar® <ft*T*ft 

agnostic g luunanitarian FTO ^C^feTO l 4 casHfa 3rf^1^t?T 3*tCF 
^fsiCSltTO ilfCTO •I’faCTO "TO’® C^tTO *J*!T f%®f *11 I 4 CTO 35tCF 
iTfifTOTTO ^tfa 8 ® STOftCTO I 

7Tt4lf®F^ ^T^FfTOpft 4^ ftc^lf® wKftTOI Politics, Law, 
Education 43? ScienceTO ftFft 3FC4CTO 43? 4TO fTOCTO 

TOC^i 43? 3t^CTO tf%-3S^3r®1 TOC^R 'STl^TfCTO CFt* ^fi>C3 
ftCTlCTO I 4TO 4^ TOITll^ 3TOIC3* ^sftcit ftc® Ft^ C3 

iTtJJCTlI?^ rrfro ftc*rf%-*f^3 agnostic fe«TO 31, 'S^e f%f% fFCSR 
4^55? ^TOI humanitarian. "TO 1 ® ftft 4>TTOf ^rpfftCTO fTOT ftc»R 
5f1—3St4*t f%ft fwc^l^ 4 71^91 pppfftc^TO I 

toft's politics, law, education 'G science dVo^i ^TSt^'® 

faiftfTOi ^^PTOCTO I ’STt^r 4 TO ft^TO ^«T1 C3 ^«flft 'Si 

03 C3^ 'tta C»PTO Tic^ f^ft^ ®rtCTO I 4 froc^ 4 «t3C*i 

•STtft C3TO'«^i»l '«rtC»rtTO1 TfW.'® sn, 3ft3*l 4 , 3lT*TO Bt^O$ 
tntl C3^1 'Btf^W <5TO1 C7f ftFf? TOCTO I 4’5tTO 'STPtlit «Tt»(«1 
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g^gt eg, 'wtggt *«gg fggeg gi fe^i gsfg, eg f^fg 
WCgg, ^ig° 3rfg ’WegW gs«11 ^tW« fsgg'STgie'g fggtw gsges I fsfg 
5it«rt^V wtf^egs *s% «*$ g'gew gg, gsp®! *rwtg gftgtfgw 'Q gtgtfspgs 
gTtHteg® astgegtew ck*T f g?® ^\ft gegfeegg I fefg eg fggcg eg 
gF®gst<r g^gegg '3t? ‘Sjgt'i,—■simi -srtgtewg ^ast^gteg $i’g <snrf»r^5 
■3jf%g ^ggg gsgf% i 

gtgegtgg gtg C *l ®tg®ge^g gg 5t^e® g® nationalist, 

eg fgg?;g fgs^gtar W.**fV I ‘gstB ^tg nationalism^ Wtgcg 

egsTggM fgg^1%®l wggi g#K®1 eg? i -srffg ^egt gegfw eg 
gtgegtgg gtegg #Jgg « #rg gt®ftg gw ■gtggi c®gg <tfgf5® g^ i 
^'Q 'srtggi eg $fg gtgi ^snfg® gegfg ®tg ggg«i f®fg gtwtgl 
wtf®g gf^eg ^®g sim gggg g^egegg i ■gfggi wtw «gs*f’ ggg geg 
<g? gssjffc ^tfgwtg gsegfg eg ■srfgtegg ggsegg g^eg^ glgegigg 
gtegg personality g^gtg i 

<4^ gtgegtgg gtegg ^gegg g*eg gifg wKI g>fg eg ■giwggg 
^ggs g«sfgtegg geg «a gegg gtwgtg ggt*jwg g^ra egt^gg wtat® 
geg <iigt ®tg «tstfg® g*$ gsew wt’gi ■gig ^sigtg gmg gi i <^g 
e«regs c^ egg geg gi g*egg eg, -grfg ■sifspgstggng glar ® gfsptegg 

gg gtgegt?g gseW Research scholar ge® *tgtg*f fgf6§ l 

«-geg fggg -gleg, egsggi research <gg w.g ^egegs sgvs 

-gegw ^ ® ■gfgsfcggsg fact 'wtfgwtg gsgegg, wtg gi gg® gtgegtgg 
gig f% fggteg ggt^jwg fgegg ®1 k-'W g*eg, f®fg eggg® ■srce’f 
■glgtorg^ g® gtgtw gif®* f%egg ®t^ ^rrfg^tg gsgegg i <4 «n*w eg 
Tsr^ggs x§\ | 'tf^gegj^ egsig« e^tge gflg ^fosrfgg 5 ■gtgtge^g 

gfg^tg ege^ 'artfggtg g^ege^g eg ^ig ggsg ^gi <sn?j gg i cgigsHfgtg 
-gfgf% « g<gt<te3rg gtgtegr c^tg® fggegg 'srtgg ?tg ^gitg gsgi «tl% 
gsftg grt-gtg i Evidence Act g^j ^gitegg *tt^ gg i ® Act ^g 
gtgtegj g®j fggri ^tfg^tg gsgi gtg gi—egsfg gsgi ^fgtge'® g^g 
geg <stt?j ?eg, ^5tgt gs*m ® »fte® gt«gi gtg i <4^5 grtgf% e g<gi 
•geng e^g c^cgs ^e^g ^e*fci ^e«%l fg^te^ ^ggVs gg i 

gfg geg^ egegi gtg eg gg ilfogtfggs wap ewtg® wf«fg g^j 
wtfgwtg gsegegg, <$tg egew «ratg gg eg gtgcgtgg® gt^g fgegg i 
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<r ^*i m *pf?r ^ra»t=r *it«ui 

31 I ?1snRtyR ^*1 research-fl Rtfsf feOTtf^S 

5 P?? , 3 <1tf?IW I Imitation of Rammohon RTlRtPnr 

*pBprp:R* siS31 I 


%f«TCw«f1 cvfft 

<o®Rfr*l OrfVfR 5W S3 '2tf®^f%, ^^t5f *3*R f^IT C>lW.%<l Kfe 
cer C*R, S3 *tOT 3R1 33? I 

=i?ftoR RJTgj *FtW Iff 5-S sifH 

otfs^ f%r*tt<f, 

<rent 

^f<i c^ ^ ^srtRRl, w^Ir, c*rc*f i 

5^tft cRta 1 w.sr.R sm W.@ *#%, ^‘fl^ fefa i 

C^s1«rt e fw*T 3l ^R, Rf5Rlf% 'SR’RR I 
fk^S TETT<f 1^3*1 wm, su3q ^ff^rm fB^^, 

?’« CJ T >215R, t ®raJRTT? CR^ 

■jfa ^irfk^r ^?i i e?Ri 51512)1*1, ^31 RTefa ^csf >tr.^j?r i 

^W*t fk*fr.*t l>fa ^Itrt, >rt*Rl ^.3^ froj ^1 

^<T *fa*T|R fkjr%3 W®R *fft*r, 

R3W1 *lf%R 'Bftastn, distal *5tff^«T 3R *5?, 

M3 S3 csrtm *tRTtR '®t?Tc*f?r c=a? tssfRtu 

f&^*ttf% fk^®t3, Rc*r c*rm^ER, rrr <ary®*rti:R faaMR 313 \ 

astlr^a ^T3 tr cptw, <R ^«t1 ^?n;«i rTr, Rrffsrre Rt?r*f 

Rsjssr^ ’sif^fW Rtfa, C*t1^ y*ff RJR RR 'Rtfk l 

3ts?i ts^Rs Ri«f ?t^l% ms, «iri *f*$ o RRt^ 

RW^SR WM3 Rl*fra, C3TRTR Rt«Rl R^ CR ^RTRRtR, 

CR^ R*far ^f?R C?t*1*l, RT<R5 CR S3 «ft*|-*t*l I 
Rl RlV Rl Rsf*’ CRtRl 'Stf? *lfR*tf% 

'rcrTC-rtriw c?rsi cstRtca «f*rf^5 ii 



ntsrl ntcf? 

aNtsmw far 

?t^l q’Sprs ft far, ^tsi *r^?i s’to'Q 

Bfari «rtre i 5tf«rtw. *i*ctt*si etft£t'®i ^fari 

»tf?if6'® 5^t'G, ^1 q’fasrtw s^taj ?l ^rj 

^r«$ fat i ^m c i-‘ s tfb'®^C5 f T <st5«i ftft 'srf^fap ^tc^ra 

Tf*fa[ '®15J'®^ fa»R I ^nrfflw fat* 

>PP5T ftfat ftft fatSW *fal cwfare *tlftOT I S^fi*f 
»TOt«HWt*, vrtMfa «Tgft frotM 
ftft CH ^faf C*wfan faTOR ^pRl fa®J I *rf-*R*tOW 

ftft«f^B*tft*t Qrf* I Tl^fa fNi* wt*i ftft *rt*i 

«l*r ^ftc^r, '$ts'fc f^&fsr *p$j ^faii <sm ’?fas^ i faft «rt$*itrej 
^1 Revelations fatt Hi I C*fa« «r$CT^ faft 'ararfiS ?fa(| 

?n i c«rfc ?fof*ra arfts ^r *tfa?r stT 5 ® 
*pfai strong w.sf farfart c^tJT c^-ft «k*t -st^«t ?fat7 c^tn 
s« c^t=r w «w fare? «slw?r ftea^fafefaj 
i *w* s^ fan ^repifani ct r «mr 41* c*r *w* c*r* 
tow srft i sn; fagl ^t^utfav fatn n*sntfa 

*F*i«t*f c*r fw?r 5 5r^® irc*«rcs* to& *iw* «rtre i 
■srfafa W *fantfrfac^'Q s $ftt* nsfas f ^ntt5 C*f *WT1'1- 
fac* «rftii i «ttfta n^tftwn sre— 

“^ftwts *w. si r 

srentcn §FWn to no? i cn stroitisr 

^*tcrt $w* «rfaren ftft «rftfat n*fe stfatfaPRi n^fa 
wt*RTOf* *tri *npnw *fai f^-nntw c*r *raftpift?vft 
«tm fapc^i ^fa^sc^r *ftfts ^ 

ftft ^it< *tt»rc i 



( ) 


’atata f^si s \%ferwi 1 atacatscaa ^F-f«twi ^ t *r*r 

<sc#a 'srtasni <3f5«t asfaal «afasf# att 1 ®rf^fata*t 
a^tCa «fC^T^ ai7ta \*l '®'®«f®T 'STftr® asfaal S5t? *fta ^C*PU3 
st3Tf%t»ra 1 atacatea ^rt?ft, a*taf, t'cafsr «t^fo a* ^stata 
^rt'® ^f%¥t% 5 R, ^n aafoa-^<® 5 T^ 5 T I OtatWfCaa 
ass? *t^5l atasia f^fa a^ ac*$a ^ *rtai«f8T 'aatatca trig's asfac® 
*ttfaatfe*ia1 aaa cat aasa a^ atal f^fa '$# ^farea, ssaa 
'Stfoata't $tata “ttar-'sstcaa a^tassi cwfaai t aaT j ^ at^s 1 fefa ca 
aC*$a taiPC^i ^Z4 < 2 f ^5 atc®a, cat a^tg $tc® -Stat 4 ! « asa ^\<s 
asfaal «tf^ai#ta ^mm ■stat 4 ! a^faai farea 1 *r§tcaa ac^r '$^-^5^ 

attcaa (Raa <$f5ta 'aaa^ata ft@T, ft^Wa WMf Cata^ (Rtf 'Q 

^tfaat[ g^srraofa acsr ^ tj 4 catara castat*i fefa 

area <sr?*i asfarea 1 ^t5t?r cat cat *rtc^ «taa ^atn « 
■5f#l<I Ctfftal Cat Cat ac*$a catCaNl aca RfaC® 

atar atroa ca at«ft atacatsa ata sstrtcaat ^a^a 'srea* 1 
atacat^a Casta'S aC’ta acaj aai ftfCxsa al I atSRtattH 
at* a?t«ta afaatrea ca alwi atacatea fa®rf® aacaa *jcaa #rrt^ 
(aiafatatn 4 ! at^a) fa^tcas af%ai faatfesra “^tata ^t atc«i 
fafoa a’afatcaa csrtas -atatcas 3rsrwa fas? fasf a^stwtcaa -sngsfe 
Rf%^1 aca asfacaa 1 f=t® atfa casta fac*ta a«fsrtcaa aft 1 ” 

«at atafatata 4 ! at^ $t?ta fa^ta faast 'sfaatfwra / tata 

^tai 5f'2Rt*i ca, >i^5f a^a *rta ^cwa «tf^ at^wt^iRa 

>^a>l f^«r f^sf^r sf^ ^fac^tf car sfrejar ac^ al 

^t^ta 5 i^j 'sftfR « 9 a* >2{i:^i^ ata^ 5 (Ra aRi 

'siat^a faaa faf»ratc^ 1 

<4 awcai ca^ cat ac^a c^ttaRl fas af^caa, ^t^'l 
aq»(ata Rai ac^ 1 ft^al ^t^tctfa ac*ta casta's «u*f 

^a^ta-a^s®—^att a^^ta—t^l caaa "ft^ta asfac® ^f|\s, 
^a®iata 's t^taat'e c^safa 1 a*^ af%c® sst^ta alass^^t 
laria ai 1 « la^rata a^ t«cat >«casaraata cata*n asca •, 

ssaif»f ^l-a^ ^a»iata a^ ac®, ^a? t^ta ^a«aata ac® 1 ft*^fa*rcap 
afa cHl'sfn^si ate® faata ^tHta caassi, caaatara, 'ft^ta 



( ) 


cw'enl Tts, $^t®r cn «rft® c? cm?'® tr? 
grf ®fg® wi ‘f?*^’ *r$’ ?®ti &c®f *ri i c?wt% fc*tfara*rtf*r 
«R*fa fw^ etw^fa ?R? srtar, *r^5? mc? i ?t?wt5*i 

W’tk t®r? 5 ®f??i «rtM5TR^ f?*^ 

?f®nn Mfwa ffR®n i ®rrwT®rc® f®far 'srrMwR® ?f®nrt *tfw? 
fwm *r*Mf%? wt% *Flwrf$c®rc i ^®ira Stst? ^tsprR? 

f%^r3 «tMt^TR?t 'MFsi^faRiT'® *rM? ?^ntfl®T i fefr ncsfTM^t® 
*ft<T«l ®f?C®T I 5RS, C?F? CT>5 TCT ?*C?T C? f®f5r ®tf5pF 

I ®f?® ®ttC5 CM, Sj^St-T fsR^ TO TStTt? TRW <4® ®tf%® 
fe*r i ®t?T? $cs TtncrTsw ^itcrnr c? sf? f^®r, ®tet? >r^^f c *r 
MT&R9F <2f«tt^r ?*f?® ; ®t5[t? ftrm f%®T CT, TtVCTlST '®tf%* 

Mt«f?5 ?1 fw$?R %.®R I <ife f?MRT? *Ft?«l f% ®t?1 TO1 Tt? Ml I 
sstf^ 5 ^MItoI ^c?sM??Rw? Ti 'sfbrs TRw? wl^ffrop ■emfr Mter 
wrc I ®tf%?* »T^WC® c? T?*®t '®rf5t? M?if® : ®rRw, ®t?t? Tf?® 
?t^1 TtTCTRR ?R?T TTRTff® f%W*t T^SRl Wl Tfec® MR? f ft® 

, j? 5 c?? ^?i ^c? «rt^, ®tft® Tt«pp ?^c® ^c®r® ^rtTO, ®?m, «rt*ttntn 

’Mff® ^®®«f®T 'Suiter? •SRTtTOf 5? I C*T^ T^®[ f?C»f? f?C*f? 
msiAm ^srtTt? ®®^®ft ^fr?? ^M? ft4? ?r? i c*fe tt^i '®rt5R?? 
Tt?1 ‘•^ i ftf^T?s , Tl ?^C®T C?s? Tt??5-MW?t5T W$TJS MR?R Tl I ?tT- 
CTtTT ^Tn®R?? f??R® C??iM TvSlt? ?sf?ratf%!55R, ®t?R® ®tf%® 
■®rW? M®f® CT *W? 'SlfRTtfw^ f?®T, ^TTT TCT ?sf??1? Tt?«l CWT1 
TtT T1 I 

?f®ratf5 ?tw?Trt5Xrr? «r^ *r® ;^<R’« f^? ^tttR's 

*tt?i win i $T5"f? «r?w»'s <swfw t s rR ® ri5n tMtc® 
CMC®l T'MnlTiT^t? T#1^® ?^?1 ^tRt | 'srfTt? TCT 5? CM, 

?tnCTtTCT? T^ft® 4 f?TCT 'MtTtfWMCTT ®T?tWl ®f?C® MR? I 
TtTCTlTCT? «T^T® ^t?t? TtTl MnCT Tt'STt? 

Mwtm i c*n m c®wrt m?t® fr?TT 'q ^rtM? t® ?rtMT 

®f??1? ^Ta» ®C#? ^1®T Tfwc® I f gW jfCT? 

fw fwm, 3t%trfwMc® ?t^c?c®r? %*Rw*f ^frul , ®rt3j*r*i ® f ?c ® 
®^frc?RM f®fw «r®^? Mt?w»ft ?^ntfwc®R cn, 
f®fsr f?*^ «f^Tc®, f^ ®rtqs ?1 c?w ctwr^b ®®Ttfn frttn ®frc®n. 
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'®t*1 ^ I srtfa f$>fn ^tMT MMlC«RJ 

«rf%$J®l i 'sr^ar ^ tpti nfsrnl cnTO® «r$ ®ro® Mfism 
nfe i 'iww 'srtsRrl nwre ^tMRC’for M^r frol ^Rd cnfnc® 
efo '3t*1 CM nfnCMtro n?*! nsfnni ®TC nfc, ^*1 <iRRJiM fn*en 
n«ti nfec® «tttn i fafn tfc’rc’fa <ir®^ Ms 5 * n^fncsn c *r ^tstre 
UtlnMitro^t nf?inl ^ ?®nl ftfear ncs i fro cnft nrft:4n>ln 
ntTOTfroc-® 4C^tsHl?1 t&tn (Unitarian Christian) <2tf%*ta nsfnntn 

•nr cn cell *fnnl?:ro,^lel ?*n Trtn ni \ artMirotre 

nfrol cn*r cwtcsn mwi tsfnr.'sn, <®rt?rT<T crotcn tfem ^t^r^cro njM 
C®f%C®n ^5 tjfnr®® srfal Min I $1®1n *fl «TC*fa 

ropfa (Precepts of Jesus, First Appeal in defence of the 

Precepts of Jesus, Second Appeal in defence of the Precepts 
of Jesus, Appeal to the Christian Public) ^fnCM 
wt%F® <tfc?r cn 'Strtn •tnen ^l*rc*ii?r *j«f <*i^sin *ffw® n^ntfeM 1 
'sine ^nt® ftn* cn, f®fn 5p6«nptn nlngprtfn^^l ^rtMntcn* ^a* 
^rlfnc® cell ’pfnosn 1 ^nr*f, $teln spfacn cn nronTn n^?f- 
nftnn «d»Tn 'bt^® T&ntfl»T, ®t*i ®wl^»r n®¥ff? , 'ftn 5^5 
fnpb'® rol nt^r® Mtcn 1 <*& n^*r «Tnt«i *tc® ^rtrol va^rtar nf®rc® 
Mtfn cn, ntnentro «*wt® fnfnl®tn nf^® cn nn*r «r$ 

^finrtfeBR $t??in #Prcn cn^ ros®! *rc*for 'srafn^n croi 
ntn 1 

ntnentsenn iffenrM rotntn*! nnprtfknn srnr 'aicn* rocn $Tntn 
ncro n*rrii> f% ^Pfl roi n*frn e^nl *\vs 1 ^mn nen ro, $tnta fn«?M 
njf%s*r® *srt ro 5Ftfnc® y^c»r <rfe® roV® ’©fStn «t1% 

^fnc® stre 1 n#t c ®—fnMro; v^nsfta®— cbtItrr nent^tn 

ros* sn ?5^m »rtcn m 1 «rf^ntwtcn' ^[f^n cn^twrro 

c’F^nrl m ®rtc®n <B(tror *rfentn c^Fr® nr^f cell ni 1 ncro 
’TsJ?r 'Bi®^f^ >i«Ptc®n ^er 1 ^®pyv® <stcn ^5tc® nenn ^«n 
nr®* ^nl nrs 1 ^n^ncro ^f®^f<®i, ntn-smtewn Min, nt^ar >nnt 
n?n) ^ntcro %® cn*ro nMni^n n*>R^ croitntn ww nfe^ ro ntl, 
^?ri froen 1 ^ apro Mtcn «rrc c tn Mro nfiral% fcstcro ^sitcnro 

'Brtrol 4'® m®)? <5ttn ^fn 1 fro^ frol ^ nnar roV® 



( ) 

4® ^ hr* ®f*tt® fo*(® ®tt* «nrl 

*tf®irtre i 

hthrtsr* h*Y® «& **n *rtd> i «sfe h??!® '®f»»t®^$t?rt* 
hr* ^fare w\ cwf*s® *tt®*i *t* i 4®ti> hs «rrre ch ^staj* 
*T5f>T®t* >4*55fH ’tfb® &*tf*T® 5^*tfe»TC I t%f=T HtHl 'SW? *«ri 
®%® *tTfk®H ai*t «tc®j^ s»i*r* f®fn <4® *r?3f ^stc* *«ti *f»ic®H 
c^r, $tst* Ht$®t*l f% f®fn c®tH c*?:*t* c*\T* ®t?rl *t%t® 
*ttf*® hi i *tert* *'® 1 - ,!, tfb':<®*l ^hr® cell nsf**!® ^*1 *?f*c® 

*ttf*C*TH Hi I *tC* ^5<]S* CHW* t® CH$ '5rtH*5® <lfb®??F 9^*1 

<5®tR c*®-fe® chrr #tf*?r <tr® ^c® carte* 

«ft®l f*RTH i ®*h *$®t*Tl®* *tfb® '®r $t?t* Ht^®t*t* fte®t* 
*f **1 ^fSc®R i cHHt*r H®t* ■sttftral 'srt^? c**r® Ht^®t*t* 
«tc* 1 % ; Ft* hhWh *sf**l fwRiH i ®*, c*rt**, *jt^®r ®1 «r§f® *rfasn®T* 
»rap i <5 jth*i hh*sr* hc®t* fn€* *>f**i *f*rc® *itf* 
R *tHRt?R* «r$-H^t®«fiTc® 3rt*t* c* ® ^rt^i®i *i®* 

®t*1 ^HH® C<FtH'Q *jf®% H*£f*t* *i ^Rrra* w *sfsi® HE* i 
^stR* he*t c* 'Ht^f* 3 ?®!* ®t*l ^hi*ir **i *rf®*i *t* i 

<1^®? CH^ *tHR"teH-*f5® ^l®«f®T 3THPT#tC® ^tH 

*N^*fc* *tHRt?H ;*HR#tc®* st*^*; *f»j*i H*JitfH® ^e®rh i 
^ 5 Pft®'®f% ^TRTlEHl *^f*Rf f^«n:«fa h^-®*-^* nf*® 
*tHRt*R* *f*& ^"*1# hj^s 5 3^*1 ^tos i *Thrt^h *i 

rationalist fe»R | f®fH H®S1 W* ft® 5 * ^E* ^* fwferfe 

’l#!® ?55f1 I f%^ fWl 

'®rfatOT* *\us ! < 2 f«f^®j Ttrctcj c^rtc^t'Q 

^WtWR^f ?tR ^f%¥! I ^gt 

^tf®^ ?rc*(T f%^i srrfR sn i 

“srf^ f^ «c<n *rts 
^ «U?;*I if®T fs^R Rt*R ®?r.® ?Tl |” 

^ ,? tR ^ i f?*^f^tiR5 <ii’^mR? 'st^f 

'srtai ^rt^rl fwc® hi i 

“iwi «nr 1 ® ®tc? 

’TCH® HtC3f (R I 



( ** ) 


c»f c*r ?ra «nrtro «r?rt nts 

<=r«nt 6l*r c* nna *ttra r 

f**5OT* ^ I ^C*fT ^ ^ 

'5Tg-*w , te , srfc5 i *n:«TT c*r ^r«rrtw9 'srttw, 

«R*rr*t?r«fre ef'stfa® i *t*rc*rte^ cfe 

•ifafb'ii mm *cf?rc®M i 

“^^5 T3tf% CW* nn 

an <5rf*M 'srera i 

Mt* 'SHTR*! 

cn 1w>i ii” 

“c^W* nnn *1^*1 

cn$ finisR w.mmf'I i 
wsjsfe ?lt% ^«fCUt'3 TETtf^T 

•2T?Sl 'sqflft MiM II” 

'sjor^i 

®sM ?t?ilra 

^ <4)f% i 

nn 

nun ®5t^ ii” 

fcfsr nnn cn— 

“fwM '©M *R 1%* ^ sra i 
<41*?* gssRl ^n Mtarer® n” 
vsnn'G fs*$ *p6t^qRrc«i ust 

*f*3l I fs^CW? ^f^-5TflT05J 

*t«q: <$su cw*n cwm, «a& ?—^MTcaa <5rfsror$i, f^ra cn\*, 

^«Rr5i, 'S’mtsra *rs*ttMfe, ^*rc9T* ma, 

^%?r to ^rrt^TOi -jw ^mj i *tsn:sri?CT* %c^e 

*ps «wfa® i f^fsr ^wrK wtro —cm 

*rei*ftCMM nttcfps n*?n Ml, $t*fa ^mwn ^man «rtc^ws« 

«w*t Mtlutcw i ^rr’tr®^; mcm Mtc* cm, 
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jrrfa *ft^t *rtc* *i i fa* i 

ijli<$sft«i ^®tsta ^rfqitfere C*m 

^tfw ^*5 ^fe^j ^tucsm ' 

*t3*Tr5rfe i 

C^F5 ^i, *t?i*T*i C^5 *TC»TC i f*ft f=»««i ^»tc^ 

*f<o*c33 *it3T*f*i ^c?r, t%f=r ^*rsi ^*tt*r* i faf* ?wt 

<5ref^vs frsar nram ’awra ^t*r*ral fefa *t***ire 

faft ^T5tC^ Sr^t* 4 ! ^ibs’stfWtsftiGC’l *shi 
%e^i <pc?r, f^fa 's-shi* *if*!*l ’tcti** '&t*wtrfw i 

cumniUwwf* f*^®r <f*m ?=f, *m?r 

‘simfn^rfsfc’frfwo ^«pt5*i^m\’ i f®fa *#^st^<n*i’ 

^ ‘^cnt^*^’ ‘*so5i *stat=C i vf*t^«rt c*rft 

**St«f *tfa*tt *rc»rc i 

“*i cwCt *rcf^5i r 

^ "ttC^t^ *rc*ra, 

tim wtft *i*i i”—at*MwY*f i 
<pf^» ^rre, sftsRft c*ii* fatftfa* ^tsi 

cn\9^r.^ fofa $|*lt<P -^ItfilSf^vflw 7$^ ^f%Htfec»I^— 

“C^ *f1l* C$1*lt* ^5t*1, 

^f* *m*1 fa f=»*T*1*t l” 

t?i *$U5 "*il ^i *f* c*, * 1 * 1 * 15=1 in fk*% qrfa *t«mfiw 
3* ^1t5<I*l *f**1 ^T5t?I *TC** *1911 tftfa*t1*E9H I ^*1* *C«fJ 
*f*?rt<i f*m c*, *t*mf*5 <5f« •©fare fof* 5^c$ 

f«l£F5 *fa*1 ’*58»tc?l CW*15C$ <2f*1^t * %9T*^ =11, 

f5=^n:*3 *c* m**^ **i *fa*rt $ 151 * f&si «t*ti^i «mf5« 

3&Htf?9f | «H*H fa foif* $t5t* C*f*®1 3I*n 1*^ fif^^'« 

*1% I 

“^T^stfa m w* ftf«r f*f* ** 

«k®jc^^» *«rfapc* *tr® *ft* zv r 
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c*ra 

tw ^^Trspsfc^ fareKt^fte i” 

<2T^1% c«f^5l ^51 *ftGSl 5t5 ; 

“?F® F^rfaR *rf% 

*i?ft i” —fwMfe 

C5 ^5tE5 5*^5 ^fwtt^, '5’m’iWm 

'$t5t? srt^ i ft f^fat 5r*T*jWw5 wst ^®ra osn^ 
<i*r® c*rt«Ri 5*f?5i i 

f%c*rc^g src«fj ^ c*r, 'ssratw* ^t*m 51 
spgjqt^ fttSfsft I fafa *F#^55 «WW ’Sfitft’l f^tSr 5^5*, 5 t5T5 
wra >pre f^^t'9 fafa 5t5j g 5^5 $t5t5 -mm 

^ 5hshi f% ? $t5t* ^ 15 ^, fw^ f% r mj ®K 

c ?^ ? <iit $t5t5 ^r^n»f JT#r® -srftf^t? ^sfirai i ^ 

«t5 *nftc$ of«fi 5f5 i 

5l5£5l5W5 *1^5 'BTf'^1 'SR5, 'BWRT, <8(915 1 ^ to5SfJ^5[«1 G 

^*5155 (ft««i s^otg ) •, $T 5 ire -=ir<rt«f^ci #fr 99 ^rh 

^9 ^1 •, '*t5T5 <srfaT*rcl 97 ^ ^gj c^faG ^*tt5 i ^ snmjf® 
*1^9 ft9<®5 <®*T9ffe^t^ 9T9 I *{W3\ Jfl Srf^ 

fe«.” ^51 f5^«rc*$9 ^«ti i ^■stirto f^sjtaRrsra, ^aratf y^t*i 

^olf^s 55 •, w c^t^G §*fT5 arfc i ^rt^?n ^rtata c9*ri 
9(^51 <ff®J5l ^lf%( ‘ft* 9f5 5t5l 55’ ), ^*P5T ^9(f^5l 

9tftC'®CS, ( 91 ’Ftfifor 9^tT*f—9>Rft C9t5 ) Sf <19*95 f%95 

gj|5 9t5tre m 9?f55l awstci ^f%c® ntfln:®! 

C9t*F <2tt« 5GHI 5t5 I <ilt ’PF*J <®t5 9t9t9T5t99 ^05 -tt^ I 

5l^»IC55^ ^S f^f5 

“^5t5 C*fe <4/T5 | 

«rC9I ^caT ^J C5 «ttre I 

C5 5f59I ^ Jt^JTt? ’STtf? WQ 51T^ 5t? 

C*I ®1W JT 5 ^, C5P5 JJtf5 ^tUsj ^55 «” 



( ) 

f®fn ^t? hIsh h® HfarscsH c*t 

*hh ntc? Htf? <rra hsch c^^tch *ttt? i’ 

‘orf^r^toi Ft? *rtra hi orc^r h^h i* 

‘«tfF®7 ^faCttH, <5rf®aFtS «J«I f®cn 
H® ^ 'Sl^fttH HRO 5FSR1 r 
‘fH?«?CH fHSi^H, fotH ?CH H^T HH 

C *T *5T'©1'0 b2t«*tJ I* 

f®fH^ *RKf? CH^ ^C 3 ? fw^ll f%? ^fl® HE?H ; 

$t?t? ‘^tHTCai’ ^ ^fH®I ®r*K >RHT? 35H1 ^faroOsH I ‘f®fn 
'5TH® , ®renr, *rc*rr? ■=f»Ti fnaTHFi ^*tHt?f?® h^srI?®, 

<sph jj^y n^tasts i’ *rr?r?r f®fnt 

‘ , =it?t?f c*m n^mra, #tc?? #tHH«rt®l i 
?H<ra^ttH, ^ o >rH ^ch, 'Hhe?'^ fa**tr®1 i’ 
*i?r'*rafHt<rt€t hs«h 1 <5(f^c*ftf*f®H®sft? fFa- 

f*rtH? H® fHf^Citt? ®tCH HH^tH H5f?E®t? I 

, ®rtm? hch ?s fthchIsh stra? *t^hc®? f®®<m?r *r?a 
, ®rT? ^tHtf^tc^ <tf®® ?tc® ?g hi,—h(% $t?T? <Tfe® *ft®«f% 
'sftwi ^■^■m® ^i$c® fam ®f% i ^rf®T¥tf? ^fr®'? 

faf®? HZ?fa HE^T Ca*t ^®It> Ht*r*fJ CWRc® *tt'QUl Ht? I ®t?1 

nf^rai ^tnai chh hch hi ch, f^rsHi-'sfsN h® HtHt«r^ ?tt® 

f®5t f®*T ^<tt?tH Hv5t? Hsfa-51 f®fH 'SfWHt? *f^H® *&H ®f*Sl- 

f?E®R I 'Sltfn af®TE® Ffe CH, '*t?t? H#tt® ^tH^I CH ®Ttaa 

OTf«rt® *tfe, ®t?T?1 <2fC®JC® <4H° HHft®TtH <5prc*ff*® ®ttH 
^#t^®, ^gr coin's actr? he? i 
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'sfsat^F ^rfof^srte* c*rc 

'®w*tj revrftrswf^nsfins ctf*r ^ i 1%^ ^ 

^■n't ^ ofc*r 3stst?rfe tr?i?i <*rcs c^w? ^*jj« 

life. C«fC*f ?sf?C5 Stfem^H <^?>TC?? I <5^sJ^ c*f*ti *ir^$re 

utsr, ^tft?, ^Si, 'fr'&W, ^ft?, «t^f^ life 

'st^^FT^i c*ft*f 1 ^srsrt c^^fe <15 ?i *rta«wj 

^firal fassr? ^f??rt?f ^Rjs? f^r<d *rfa ^ 1 ^fe 3? 
sTfal ^FPI-fa^Stf®’® C*f£*f fa*rP»1 Street fel^J^fe 5T1SR1 1 
*T$^ *T5^ ^fe *rt*T 1%fjT ^T? ?t?1 ?1^1 

^ i£\fe$. >lt*Rt? *f3T 3Rf5t«^ I 

Tjwrfaw? ^tfMt? *!$& life c«rc*r ^r-rai f%®t 'sfi'^T «pri<jCTnB 

^1^1 ^®t*r« *fe?i 1 '®t^r*i 3 s* ^rtf*Rri Tj^srto 

?lt|, *ife 'Q ’I'SJ^I I ^t?T? ^1? 'Slll^Pf *tet?ftre ^>f?re>? ^C*<T 
<2i^»f ?pf?re ^rt?^ ^f?*r ?tf*f®fj, ?t|, ^nsj-si, ?*£, ®§t^, 

fasst^ «Tf fe *r« fsrfa? 1 ^fe >rsrert? 

•sfe ^55 s^?t ^5t*w>*ra 1 ^a f«rt^i 

ch'g 1 ?>f??l cwf*H1? f??? 1 

^fe C*ff*fCSSt% ^IW^f C*f?'»it’t « ^f%*f 

<SW *rtr.W ^1?*:'$? St? ^1W St?®?* ^t^J? 5 ? life ^ ^t?>j<i^ 
5rt«r*i? fnstre* ?fa?i 1 

*?1?t§ cmA i«ws<> «flttt?r? ?*15t?nfl $?(%.*?* *iTre? 

St«t?^, '®151? ■*!« ^<5? *tf*SC-S[? hp®rf?t*f t®r*!t? SrC??* 

*tre?, S*ns ^TC?f *TU»T? « ?l5f^$1^t? *1?W?:* sr|?t*1*r 
c®?®il3 stem* cw??tw « feSKnf ^t°^t c»n:*f 1 

i$*ft >Rr? ^»l?c^? stf?1& stf?^ ?f>nrl 

fet&rs « c^m-st? >rt?^i ®^?i 1 
<2t«rf^ «f^ « ’Tt«Rt? c'srw? ^rc«rj ^tc?? 



( ^ ) 


^Rr®, ipret ^itre 5 * ^tf^rt'e ^Rtrh ^ * ?i?rtre<j ^«ti c*r 
R^<i 'stbi^j ^R ?Ratre 'stn ^ <pRc<$ •, «r$ « fat*r»F5t 
’Tt^RrROT R^W ^B6#lR^Vf ^rt^ '$t?rl 3t^Sl *RR 'Q stffR 
^R^tR* ^c*ti <r wrc , =iR^re'®w 'sri ^Rre ®nRt*rl 
c*rt®R c^Rirt®? i c*R?rtw *ft«R, *f*r| wf’ft 5rc>ift<H 

*N 

C^TRRs ^CiH *\X$, ^.spft JfltJR *R1 wr^t, ^T«t5 R>JRRR?& >n*Rl 
<<i<p^ Rre i c*rfNRi «rr^! *ti<hr *rc«u « ^rRr 
^RTR ?TC*fT C*I ^9JR (TSW^Ri ^Rul RutR S5t^R ?JW v^T 'Q 
wRrf >2ff%^i ^Rro^ ^ Rh ®r ^Rul <rc®h i 

aRorR* <rR -n^tR <$ 5f? s i ^Rt*re^: R^ ^*iR 

^C5t 1 <$ C?c*f *tf“5Rl «P$, ^R5l<), >l'sr®1, fwi, 55R, R^iiR, <lt§- 
^R, ^tRsrJifrR «f^R ?^t«. wR ^ stc^R c>f *rsr®R ^*R 
^RR ^Ri >iwr *?f^ ?t*r i ^srr *rat«rR-’ft'HR RR 
^t’R ‘*tm«i i <*R ^Rc$ <s\r.*e $its ^reRlsr 

•■*& ^R ^iR ftel RR Rj^h '« ^irihr* ^»R , *Rt«rR < t 
rrfsr sr«i ^Rc^r i ^ainft 5^c«i $RR ^«n 

*Rtsr 'sRss i Rf§ RR c^RR Rc^vr <s£;rei >iRre *lTCtR 
RR >rc*rR e >rt*c^l ^ i 

■'^f^ R^sr *nRRfiR ^RRt^R 5TR3R ^iRRRRii 
*Tf*WR <Rt«tR C®tftC^Vf ^sRI C*R1 j*?rR i 

R-^tRfR c*r Rm<t ^R?:<Kct<i RR® 

^RR WRR *IRT ( “cff^t”, cnR, yS8« ) CX^VSr 'Q 

’itw ^tR fwtf% i s3pR*t J?R 

^Rm Rs^ cwe^l srR i <^t>ir.9f^ ^sTt 

>rtc?c<(<i 5Ttsitar f%g ^Rbti R'<t^ ^rtcw; ^t?«i ^^t'e 

Tfsiorr^w^ *rR* i 

'fl'® ’T^ «ti^i jf!'.^ c^j? c^ ^r*r?i1 

^Rc^rf^c^ 4$ ^t?«i 'sjtR 

^RrufR i (srl^T “cw»f”, cHR, i®s») i «k*r 

»R^c^t ^<rR -skurr i 

« wn? c* ^Rtw?r 'srm'sit’R fprc ^ct«v fkm* 
^t«n ^ttr® Rrci imn ^mg^cfru <2j«rt^ ^ i 



fcfitfjsk |.kkj. I»<kkt ^tr I ajk kjkk&. kk2aUkiy &~ ik>ty lk*ty ik*.& 
£li>kj fejfek kite jfejykjkkk bikjs> sktr kila k6K2*fc fc|k |fr 
I blkfe <ktr kk2ik ki£j$ Ue^ lAajjfclla skJkjUklla kU*kj Jk? ^tr 
i k^US^ly. lk& k|£ jfeJ.W 1 kk>2iy Wfc> k2k2iy. Uk%Jk j*k? k)&^ j&te 
kjkkjsk sklal5> ka? kjalak Ov l«kj*j XajAiU* S* I9lt» I lasfcajla 
|aj* S^Js. kk? I kk2kj<k kklkla k?Ja k^k aj&l5> !fe£j 

skjjp a?iyl £.k kimila i kk?ty<k atyia Jdji.kj.saty. laijjk |kja 
kjkikifi. 1 ^19 k? akjta i kkikjfl mays akja && kikkjik 

fcU* %\^D i |k k^kj U*& 'fca I kk2kjsk k&k E]J* kskk kji£a 
■sktyk^ ‘Jdk5 ‘|.k ktyjk kk kjijf> Mjifc. a2aj&* akjgj3> kkkja 
i k&jMts' <kj kj&kj. jyj>at? k2& k|k && k&ysk kkijkik 

1 kk24jk kk gyj* kjkkkk a li^j |kkj<k atilta jkkjk ^kjta a&tsk 

kilklkik ^k2j*l*;> %j i IkSk skiyjikjla kk2i|k2kjk kjla 

( Vela lis>2 (.kkJa ‘ilk ) 

I j y j fc^ Jl kjkk sktr (.cpij* ‘k2kj skkjk k& ki9 
I kjskJJa skla JJikk IkkJ. kk %U* Ik'kJk,, 

J jEjk kJ45> £Jr kj.kj.la 

Jktejkj kk ^tr skkjj* ‘tea VJskJJa j&tyk ‘kJJ* Sjjkkjsk kjjla 

kk kta kkj*„—k£2jfckjk kjk ^a2JJ&sk kjk& ^Jkkj. ^lr l M|k^kJ 
dkj jksk kk2&ta kj&ia ©j&kjsk tskjj* k2&ia <k2ka|.kg kkj ^tr 
I i y if ^ «l Jk|a kk Jk2 ^k Jk—‘kk-kkk S»k kaja ^k |k„ 

J Jk|a &kkk ^lk2k k£2k ^lr akk &k Ik2k fc<Qk ^tr„ 

—k^Jkkjk k^sk ^4-kki Stf^Jjkk Iksk kjkk. Jg^k 
juilP^ikJ ^tr> I Jsjg^kta kk.2|k^i Jk^k «S\J|«l^k Siskk kk? Mkk ^c\0|k^ 
UkJklJa ^2kjk2kj J^sklr ak atr I aikjsk ^jkJkjk ^jija k2jkk)9 
ibEf kk?^9skkk Ikkjk aijlikki k2jkk? kk2kj |.k^ikk? 3k2jjtja 
kfea l«4*sk lakj i ^jk %j^ kJ£J.$ MJk l kta 

&4akj I^ja kk? Jijk iaj.k i ajk ajk kkiiajk ^ikifcjfe a&k 

• %«» 

kjfekX kkiajl^kj & ij5>kj. Itekj iksi kkijij^ Mjsk kli.2l d>fejk|ukk 
k^k ^Jfetr kJJa ‘Jk^t < kiyjlfttjia ^ |kkj kk2l^l «g> fl|<t>ir k|a 


( ) 



( **> ) 


fsfsnrrf? i $nrtre *rf%5wrs 

3ft^?n c&tm simtR 3f5t?r ^ ^c«fj 

^ fro ^f?ratc? ^ 'sWc^^ >reR tCftf srRre 

rrtc* *tf%3st®i *rf®rcn =i® urns <Wt<i ^f%*rt si^irtre 1 s^t ®1 
^tTtiT *fflj 5f%^T^ *rRnr ^)sr ^ftral <r $R 

R^®<j ^srr^'Q ^fsrsrrre 1 

'srsrrc^re ^ 1 #tfa®-^t?:®i 

C®1 ^ ¥}*( 'Q <5mR f®fa ^ ^fwfe fa^TC^ 'Sft'Wt fa 
^ -«mR 5$*ltre ? ^t5tr.ff^ *rer fafa f%WF*f -stt 4 ! 

fwi esft^R ssRi^rfa fa?f®*R ^tsrs ®tsR *t*5tt® 

^®3S **% ®fa«lR tfar®C5 1 

c*rt*r ®*r ^ *rr*reR ^jrr 'q ®r ^trsjotr ^ 1 ^ erefa 1 
®fa ®«R *1*015^ ?T^ ffa f%g1 ^ ^<?j c^t’f « fat^ ®R- 
^rffa^m *rt*rcl ^fk® s^lts 1 

'SfRC^ <2pst ^C?R ^RCTtetR^ >H ««t ^tf%C«T *3 ^t5tC® 

'e iJIRsI C®5ffa <2t^t*t Cm C*ffat® *TR Rl ? *TRfjfa 

®tiT-<2f«rR, nzm 'SWw ®t5Tc® ^tt 1 ^tsn?n ^f*nrl *iR <r 
opRjt’ft fa <1^*1 *\z* aRl’t® ^ ^fasrt ^fsrc^rt^^ ®*R- 

f*fCT ^R®R >rsr<st fa$?R<2tt«l fwl *h*ri ^firc® 1 

^%rm ?rc*fj'Q %t <2f<m <ft% *tfa 1 ^ 3?Rfafa 

;®-R-'2t*rtt ’rffi, ®R *rc«rr ?rc m 1 ^gr ^risrr ^t% ssta 
®sR 'e ^RtfR®R ®R ** 1 ^*mfa w c^ 

ftfWRI f®fj? 3TC* f^^t»( s?tt 1 f^s 

f^^l f^C“R Wt, ®t?>1 Rc»f^ ^tRil 
brf^rcfej* f^^f^r® ^c® »ft^ i <Tsi^ <R«*rtR 

>f5lt^fl f®fif <R«ftCT f®fa Rc*R (R«ttR 

f®f^ <R^ra 1 f^tc^rf’t «rfPr etforffl cmizi ■®rR 1r^9st 

^srt^R Rt»R, T&mz^ <2t*rR®« «r»i^ i 

c^rtR ?ic>ra *r*ft sfRi Ftf^rfft c^r^ 5tf®m 

fs»f^s c«rc3r Ftl%nTf% 1 r®j f^tfsaf 1 ” 

“faf^T 1^tf%0*R, C«rr^t 5Rt^9f w$, fsra^ 1 

C^T’T ■SRt'W C<2R f^c»R ®t, C4tm zmv *izft 11 ” 



( «• ) 


^iitci* offt 111 fittitl $ti i^tir ^i f%fi < 2 t<rfir$: 
'Sftasfn ^flltrei ^*tfll<s,tis I ^*tfll«, $l5tl l*»tl *5Tta*tl f%l I 

fefi ititiT5tnt i® i 5it*®l ut^c® nci >irat 

^fl* ^*tfiitii itu 'srecu in iron urti 4firof%tii *115 
*ti**fa li'litif srttii it^ i ^iif m cetcn 11 5tl ®ii fafi 
bwi 11 *®ttn itu irtittn ifwtt^i i <4t fnti i5fi 

cwti^ittn itv *$t5ti i»iii c^reii iti i citiajiw £ii»i 

^sttii <5lti ren fi*#i i-fic® 1151 m nt ism *5l<^tfa^ 

^Tt^ll f?^ ClflU *5t5tl ClUl *5111 51 1ft I 

ititil5i <2t«rti®s fitti i54i ciN ilftitrei il^ititii itir, 
«Ptltll JI^lTO ClN '& Itfeltt^l I *$ft Wtlfc *5t5ll «fltl 

'srfasti i ^tetti* *jf isfiittn ^F$ <q ciiti ^til i 

f^t^sr -q it^i fill iiicit5i fctisi 'Q *fl*?F itnti icsr 
fttll I <Ut ^ifll Itlltl ItlT Cl *8(1x1*® ItllBfti 
Clflltt®.! *®t5tC5 f^fl iftf 1111174 *®tlttl1 117*51 *SC1 *5f5ti 4'f$F 
'Q 15 ^ 5t® -e 5tflfwt41 %1 *^1« lt51t*a f*?fl 15C5ft «Tf*5 4flt41 I 
f^s cit*fi I’tfitiiTi icu ci i®ti citi *e ittui i^ti 

*®l5t^ *tf5Tl 1174 mi*G fil^l %51 fl7*$f^l Itl 1%fl t5l 

Itfllfftni C17*fl lllfll ^?ff$l ^71 i»3j Hull <ilt ltl^74Jl 
1*»Tl I 

fcfl *3t 171 C^IC^l 11 I ^iflltll *51117X1 Hl*®1 *51511 
fWll«ttl74 lfl*?1 4fll I 4ft *5t5tl TJl igtf 5^51 “6r»f1 Il*» 

fii° nfite ^i^jn m* i” 

^1C®11T51 fit lit tlCll ITU ^r^Tfl*® ®lfic*5 5til r 
^rliti <p?Xi ituti'Q tc*THfiicii *iti7Xi *tt5ti irXi *5tii^ 
5^*1—“fl y ClC15 I'trfl #t fin?, *f5°v Ills r 

“(it VtOT iflltt Itn Cl»l *K5 1^11 ^Ifpir® 511 l” f^fl 
^T^ *ttl 1C^ flWl IsiXl it HtC^P ^ 1 flitf%til I 

<ilt ^C^Xflltll 'ItlXt f®fl ^11 fl'SJl ^ *1-111 fl^l ^*®1C1S 
Itutt® l^a* ^flltfttll, 4111 t5tl C4tCltttt *5l*tltis ltf®11 
1**1< 115 I 

“5lfl5)11 '3tl"l fl5F11 5 ^*51«|5C*5 l” 



( ) 


“®rfarr?r tfal tfaaR ?pfan fasil ital ^Tf® 

^FfilE® |” 

fttEtfa^ ^^oiEt a *rt*Rt? ^*r <4^ ^ s r'*® l w^ 

^I> <2if®&l f%«=T c*r ®T?tE® ^*T® ^5gfa sn *fEt tfa ctt tt- 

ctfa^ c^ ^Toft srfwra «ff®f§® *it*Rfa «tf®itE*F 
^fail ^13® *ffa®<T ^<T<T a ®fa ^5gtE*J<J 

^®fa® ttE^T ®T5tC®Q t«tf«f Ctfa 5 * t^E 5 * ^*T *Tt*Rfa ^ 

«tf®&t®1 iTtEsrftE^?^ I 

^ SafE^?! ^tll *lt*RfEt <4^fatE^ ^tt® ^fa® fad faft 
tfasrfE® ®fa-^t*t <4'SR fa ^ffa ?E*R <2ff®'« C®*R Ctfa f*FE® 
ftE^ Ht?t I tSE®1 'flSTS ^®tEtsf ^E*fT« ^ ®tE=* *ifa*fa ^fT fafa® 
f%5=r i #rtfa ssie^ >rf^ts ®t?r >itw® ?t<rt^® tf? ®t?fa *rt«RT? 
! srfa ®tE^ tfa^E^rel ^i *ttfa® i ®t^ tfa? c*nrtt 

c^Eafc fafa srg®tEt <&*rfat®fa *tfas >rr«r^Tl ^fan 

faltE^ i 

<im 5ftE?E^ #f^E^«T ^!®^1 ^tE^Tf^l 3|sfai?fc 

^tl ^EWtSE^ >fE^ ®T?t?I ^RSt® ttfaE^a ^®E?t<T 

^TE«fT ^^t® far <t1 ^faT CtWS fa ®TE*T? I 

f^ wfa i #fa^ <PtE^^ ®trt<r *t<prffr #t*H 
ftfail 5^31 tit I tttEtttt C^Ma '4$M 9 \ faEE^t tT^I *ffatE^ 
tfa® ^ftE® O R ffe I ^T*ft<T '“ttR *R3Tl fat ^tttt 
^Ett tE«TJ I CttfEt^ fafa ftfatt m C®*f a ^TCfa®TE^ CtTt^ 
^fa® STfatTE^t I tltEtfatt fa*T $fafa ttTESf a 

*f 6 tRE^t 5fE«ij, tnEsfc $t*tt tmtt ^f® fa*rm i 

a C^rt^ I ^’ft 5tfa^tE®5? fa!T5r*KE^ 

^e^? w.*v ♦tr^ e®, ®i^ faf2[ ^E^r^t ?i sk*rr%i 

^faE?lt?5t Btfa^tE^ ^tfa^tE^F fat *T#2ittT$ tf%E®, ®t^ fafa 

fatEtt^f I 

tf*Rl a #fa;ra 'twfa ^t«RtE^ t«tTiEt E^rtEt fafaw tfatl 

^tfsiE®si I ®tttE^ CttEt tE^ “sRj^t®!.” ( medievalism ) I 

^ar^tiT a 'SRTtfa^f tfarfE*! O T^; ®tt Tm I ?ttEtt5^% <4$ faEt^VfC t 
fan ^fa® stfatfaE®!^ i 



( ) 


^nrt? *rfk*v* spk’T® ?i <4&?f*f c^n ?t$ 
^T?rc*i ^t5t?'e ^fwt? *rft*f ^tr® <e a fsrcyt^ 4^5 
c?r«f?? tt?t? *T#*rf% »t^?i *rf%gtren 1 

*renrt?’f® csuf ?tsc?? f^Ff 'srn:? ?t? ^1, *it«ret? izkt%. 
^^f® sfit? ^1 i>*(?t « *rfsrc?t?5( ’fit? 

'stc? 1 

srtfftw? , ®Tf*R!t? *wz% lpp?t f%it ?C®R 5Tt^, C*T 

*rc«te ^ts? 1 cartel ffsl f*W, ?tffe®T, *Ft»r®T?, ?tw:flf%, 

??t^t1%, «fffe ^retar sttbT 'Q *fWw? ?^?J c? 

C^rtC’t? '5Tt*Pf « S5*t?IJl ?t?c?t?c?? ^t?w 1%«T ^®t®1 IC’f? 

'5Tf? ^FTSfSTQ SJWJ C*rf? 5(1 I ?t?C?t?C=(? f%t*1?? ai^srfc^ I *rW 

3 ^* «qt «£pn^ ^*ret*rr? ?l«r??t? #t?5(-5f?'® ®rtai ?t? <®t?l 
iS^T? C??1 ?t^F I 

^(^t ^ttSS^? ^ 5(t? f% f%s? ^5t?1 f^ SrtJTl ?t? 5(1 I C?s? 

?f®ratc^ $t?t? ^ f%?( -msi'Q i <?®5(5f 

«KT*rt«l 5(t^ I <®t?t<( ?t«Rt? #t?C5(? 5Tt5( C^5( ?tre? ^1*1 
*ft? ?®ri *rt^E? i 

'St?!? ®t^C5(? ^«11 C3% ftl ^t5(1 ?t? 5(1 I ?fsrt?( <4^i> ??? *tt^ 
^?lfb'$ ^forfalKW 'Q ^sT® f?«Tt? <51C 3 ^ I 'Q 

, ®(t?Jl5( ^(3'G ^1t5( CSTC^t I C*T^ >TC ffem^Kl C*ff?t*I JJH 

^Frnmfi $t?t? wnr i titter? 

«rf® ^ f®fa *rc?t? stf®?i ?rf5? ?5{ i ;br 8 ^ ^ltc^f<( feji 
5(1^? f?€t?1 f®f?i?$ $t?T? ?? I ??? $tn? ^ 

f*f?J ^1?t? ?t»Rl VQ yj^rltwl^ C?tf%?1 .SttW ^C?'® ?5( | c?tf^t¥l 
5(<5ft?? i ^51^ ^t?t? 5rf^ 

^*r?t *rr? ?i ^»Rt ?tc?? i f?f*? • ^w? ?t?t? e i «tc*r®i 

Vft? ^f??1 (SfW ^?t? 5TfC? 

wtc? ^«rrl& ^s 5 ^?i ?? i 

?^r® ^cw. *s?6 , =(tarc? <4 ?«r few i 

cwm i <ii^fe ?if® orf? f^f? cwm ^5 

<4i?^ <pf? cwm ffeft? ?t#r?fe? c^ji ?c?tw? fe»R i 
'sKt? srt? 5(tf% %r ■ut??t'e i '*t?t? s^3lfe»i i 'tt?t? #t? 



'"V* 

















( ) 

srm f%*i i ^sjtm *3^ *pr« Hffo ^ftrat- 

f*®r i ft* ’resj iT9 4i\ vstsi «wc*r« 

cfcre art i 

b'm tfetc*?* >►% ^zi^i '3tf*c«t c*tt*mn *rtwt?rt« *t?rt* 

^rMcapW cfo* esrrc^ ^b- ^vr?r fsuwft *rfal 

c^tcsR i *rt«ifT *i#t ipsri^i^ '®t^t? *f?^i &V9& i ■srtc*fi- 

utew sft^i sffimw *rtz*fe c^c^tt'eul? *tw 

s&t®R i c*tc*rfai i ^$tn ?rt«rcv?i ^nwfa 

K4 srt i*n® 'Ooc^t 'srffifc %?t<i ivq 

*n ^ fa^$ ?^C*R i 

*te *T^<I ^*R C^»t'Q¥l I 

*fft fe*rc «n®:*r9i i ims i*- ^ .nf^M 

^5t^t<r 4& i ?& c p t»f'Q?1 TOftfate i 

^*t T9C*f ^t<R i 

5rt#Ul'« fesR *^srW Trt'Q 1\ *1*0* ^5 I 3^t«t *t« 

cn*f«m *t*r wtft ^t^i c§z*p i aft 

^ *pr wc’ar i -am stem ^ftatG « f^fts 3 ^c®r 

fBmt^t ^t*t*f1 i ^t#t?It'Q? wear* *tz*6 ?^f1«tWt'Q -4^ft> 

3t*8«i f*r«re c*t unseat <srs«» ^stst? stfsr «i^5 ‘Hi's i ^ 

*p< fortes fern's srrm i 
^TCT C'WQTII SCOT'S ^«Re ^tft^t?l *tR 5»t^ I 

-fmc* -atf® 3V®ar^ fefan 

fwra I >tr»ft ftltW* fa5r9l *f*f5?fa ^«ttttf% fa«r 

•epi% ^Ric^ i '®t?t<r f^5^fw=r ^«c»f ^5tf?rc«f «r»tr® 

'St^ 4tww ^taral 5tc<® f%?ri ^tce <tc9^ i ^ f?j» *\cn 
f^fsj -sjrai i ^r-*t«utu f^fn *tra cn ®tf^ 
c*fsi c^'sin ^ i 

*(f?ratt ^i«pi c*tt®rc*rW 5fnc®fe»i i 

?rf^t^t« <4«fH«i ^t«t 5tm9 t i flt'e ^ T5T^ f*x& 

c^W'e^i *w wt^t i cx wt ^t’rc’T m^tn*i ^tec^ ?r®n ^ji 
** i f^s «re ^5*1 & 3 Tf*f 5Tt^ I 

mofOTi war ^t?t^tf% ^¥l «ttw ^W?r 

< 



( *8 ) 


fang wtft fasf i ^ c^i *r =tri c*tt»rct»i cfffaui, $RR *R 
jtrIR i*\hk irtRFI ffa«Ri ^ i i«m IfrfctRf 'srfa R?r tor <*& ^f«i 
* t**|at *rc*TR stfaal Ttfa? *^rt c^tc®R i 

*TR1 ^?F ^/R? R1*RTRR *tR RfRRfaa fafarl fa^R 
^rt#Rt« C*P*HRt I ^fa^ *t«R R<R C*R C*P*te*n I >*m 

tfctRR c»twfR $rr w i 8 <51 few? «tfic«r ** 

^R<J TOR fafa fa°5RR ^faC®R I Tt#Rfa ^fa*TR » TOTO *tR^ 

wtc^w ^tfaul ^tfa<r jfagi *tr i 

TfaRtR ^fa *l*R *TRtR fe*R, vS*R ^R1 <rt®rfafa^ C*tfa- 
SttR* R?:srT 55RR dRRtU >1fa*»1 '« RlSR fa«? ^RfatRS 
WtRt^J®1 I ^5R 31WS 5 3Tfa<J fa 5 ^ fafa *TR ^TR ^CTO I 
isfc i$r fafa ^sto 5^1 fsRtfaRR i ^ -stc^a *t«tR 

^rRT-^RfR ?R.TO sfatfTO <2jfa V5RR <4^1^ Rf[afa ?R I 4 $ 
^RRtR fat«R 5^91 fafa *ir <pfac^s*r r ^ ^c'sr fafa 

^*l*ffaR faRR l ^sfa fa fa JlWl? Wtfrol ^srntoR s?R-^ 

^PtTO I 5 1 r> ^frol <j«¥l%R5 froi ^faR ^tR “5 R<rV’ 

•t 5 *? RtM ^cto i 

$tFR i?R C®1 Orfarefa ^sfttfR ; saiR ^RtRF ^*P?t WtC^R 
^*11 TO CTO ? ID^ ‘RttTO” *R?$R W.iR> TOl fafa^ 'sttR I 
*rRRi ^tcTO »jt«rr my -sjtoi ^®hr bv.to ?rt«RR «tfa 
RfRt^ft *TRR*RS ‘RtCTO” ^R I 

'g^TSTSTtR «tr.*fo SR*T R|3RC«i *TRTR Rt^Rl qC’fa «tfa^R^fa 
faiR falR J»1 ^ 5%?l1 *TR «Rr«f$J R^SrCsfa ffafetR ?|?R1§ ?(SKf% 
^tfa^tCfsil C*W«TTR1 a1^*f 'tRfaR *ffa* ^R«t- 

fitr«rt® ^Mc? faw fa^f i ui^gr «cc^ ^5P®t 

fa?p^R nc* tfaRl «t^»r-^5ti:^ ^fa?U^ i r^ w$ <c*$ 
“ffws 'sfc sfarati^—R^ HHIT& Rl? 

^t»R^ vSI^WiT ^RlRt^^ ^S? Wt*fRl fenil Ftfac^r;^ 

’TRSIR 51C^ >ft«?sitRf ?pfare I 

^wrR ?rfa??c»R rc«tt <r =ifa ^t?t« •r i 

fa^fa^l fa*^ CW^^t'Q fk*£ Cff^RR ^faul ^H*RR ICC^W WQ 
^Rfal «tfat%^> ^falT® ^Tf^lfafC^I #1^1? fa$fSR RI^Ril 



( ) 


^'Q^f 9^11 f?«^ « ^91^ q**r « 
^tsrBtc?^ jrto ^Ct®^ 1 ®—>ii^R 1% ®irc «rt«^RWC^f *pf 

«rw*prt* fe9R 9rtf5c®i?r <jwvr «t«rfa ^rr»ni i <2tf«t® 

f^tfW®! cstora 9ptftc«w ^rc-sts ^*r 

, srfanr i f%c*tt<T jsImmot* ®*rt^C9H ffal 

^rterw i c*rt@rl csrtsrffa w^r '5rtc s ?*f ®firal ^f»ic9R,'— 
’•rf'etSKOTC’RI <j3i ®^nl ^ItWsKtC?^ ^*if® i fk-^ '®t5tC®'Q 
^f% C*ft*Rt^f 5Tt^ I 
Iplft I 

fa®® ®k?i srtfa’rfa srar ^ifatsrc ®t%® i *t=rt *ri?g 
cw c^wt® c*ff^it'e $t®fa *r^?r ®®fa sfl i fafa 

=rtoi ^refa-tanr ^fal *rt«Ri 'Q ^tffa *raifa ®Wtc® *tfasi , ®rr?rQ 
®t*r ®fai sFtfa^rfa ®rer =tw ^tc^r ^Rral cwfa:?® Ttfa* ^9H i 
fafa ®ffa, srfa®, wfa, ?rr^i, ffam^, ®**rK '^totstkk 

•Sf'ffas? >Tl*f^rt<T ’ffafa® *5* I $TSf* ^t*rfa«l 

■St^ *tf^9fe ^51 ®fa I ®t®1 ^fa C®HTt C’tfa’WW? ?TC®<* 
wn-Q *tfafa® ?r, -q c*rffi i $r?ra ^f% =rl 

S'asfa fafa ®t®ffa, fa^t, «rff% ^spn^ *rtare ’t^'fa 

'Stc^ ^*fJ*R ®C?H 'Q *t£«J fasffa ®fa N ft «M$t® ®*Pfatt*ni 

*1®^ *rt«C®t*R *TC® *tfaf5® ^ I 

^StC®^ ^51 If 5 fa<*fa fa»l ®t*fjlfal® ^*d I 

^*ft CWfa*Tt >R59T Tl'Sf^^ StTOrt^STC* ^ fH I ^9lft 9JtC9^ 2lt^- 
c*rt5C5nr *p*f ^t?r ^>t?t ^^af5: e i ^t?re I ?itsiort3EW?r 

*IVW ^qft ®<P*I HW.*\ ^tf®2Tl ?R I 

*tt® f^CSTS? ^»rft 

5TR5^« f^tc® ^fm\ »rtw i irtsresrt?^ 

iyo 8 —it-.* «fvr^s “^^lu” <sr? 

^9T^t «r*N*TORI ^lft«f9T I 

'stJrt? t%i 5(^i ftrfa -sR’nr i 

t{^9[ ^jt«Rl 'Q 9it«n:^^ ^9ift f?»f a*t®l 

®«ts c®t5f f^c«w ?n:«rr *% *& *rtt i '®T*l 

5U9ni ^c*a <i& c*rf5rai 



( «* ) 


“fabi c&fe csfh i” (*i) 

“ftfa® ctr ^rt*f^ cs\ ^fe *iw M i 

?rf^e “*k® ?m?9* orf*r 

“■^t *rc® »nrt*T f^w c*ri cv\ fonrl 

firnit *rtf* arfe s?*f f«Rj *p? f%?dV’ 

, =r«ft^ tor 5fl«re 'srt'srtc^p kw ^f?rc*w *rsrc«i f®f=r <5rRtre 
Rlaf* i Rtfa 5i^ to br ^Tt'5 ^f%»rR i ^ *F«tt®f»i 
<rR fac*rc dittos ^rsrra ^*r *fe i to«t «tf® 

ife ^®S3®R Tt«ft I 

<R*rtR f^sft 5rf»rc»rc cwfe *\vs f5pr.<h c®t®*rtra” '$i*t«j 

ofETO *nf%*E®^ ‘Rt^SrtTO *R ^Rfa f«R” 

^t?tt c*t* fapro f®f=? ^R'e ^t^t^'Q Rta*R ^froi «rtfoR'Q 
wm ^c«tt «rfa® Rtre f®1% Wvfa’ss fsE®R i 

'TOP'tCT Rt-'Rt?) <=W.TO 5IW f®ft *l1*FteRfa 

*tfet®TC I RS3 ^ItfTO TO51 fat *m C*f^ >TC®T ^gt C*rfat*R <2tTO 
f®fa tttl ttTOETO fTO^^ CttfTOI -Sffiit 'SllfTOl tfaiRt | 

<4^ '®)$<lT’?t 5f'Q^t tf®¥l I ?#t^tTO RTOfa 

fifaR® f®fa tfaf tfatl fTOtBR I 

*H®TJ #faR fafa yQ®?S®iTO ®naro ®?tt® 

*ifar?rfe spfac®^ c*fe f®fat w *te* *q>rt , et*rtft 5 ? 

5^51 *rR ®itfa ’fl’^j fafatw ^trtu 'G ?^r® i ®t?R 

R?Rt *it*?t c*ff^r^n t<R to f®fa \far \torr stti frot?:^ i 
1%f=r tor tor Brtf®t tire ^fasro *ito totc® tor 
tfac® &tforrfe*ra 
^firal i 

'ttst* ^j *\fe ^151^ 

«s^pas ^sftrai t ®Ta ^»a 

f?»T I 3TlI5^ra ^*lt« ®t^t^ Wt5f 

CTaf ^ i 

5)1^ i f®f^ wtf®i® i $1*1? 

^fif 'SIt’R ^r®*Tt? ^C*JT Tfs? 5)1 cw»i i ®1^ f®fst 

^ (ftfttwn 's*m«t»rcw c^ft i ^»F?t 



( ^ ) 


*itC5 5 f ®tsl ctR , srt^tw^ *rc«fj -ats*! ^j^r 'e 

$tStiT Tt^t SRdTOTff ®R f*rc»R I ?R^ ^rfsR^R ;— 
<^tfa ft?**? i '$*p?t *siw.m ftf®rai «rti^p ®c* 

« c®RHr c^R ^t«ft s^e*r 1 i *fc<J ?tsr^^ ^sr *rt*rre<r 
•*ic«rr 9 tf? , 5 ff«r® 5 ?c*r 1 

*rrm c®r «f^t?r cwr*rf® <n c*rRfaf% csr*n^t? *tv- 
< 11 ®} % 5 R =rl 1 <iRRt?r » 4 ®sr «r} ^f*f^ $t?rft® ®f?ral 

®tre <$3 fr srtsfal *Ff?rc*R t \pi^} *rtcs? ’ifiiffSR, ‘RRl 
5 ®rw«T <*ttw fa life <r «tt<m wl ^fs® ? ^itRtfa? fafa 'Q 
3*rc«r c®l 'srRtwa c®R *rcra 1 c®R 1 ? *fa srl 5^1 «ttre 

'srerar ®<r 1 ^rRR w.^ ®R®fa i 'g * 1 ^, 4 ’R 

«t»nr c®rt<t 1 ” ?f*nrl f®fa c*fe ^R s^c® ^R 

®fat*R I 

tNPRT'Q i^itr IfrltC’SR «?1 ®JR ®tfal >tt?l ®R 5ft®nPt^I fa®i> 
5 arRpR‘ s fa ®r?R 1 *rs>j® *rfafa*r ^ 

’srRstsprtra ^R<$i3R Rrt> f%^7T<T *i^al *rfairl 1 ?Rfitifar 
5 ^:® ^^1 ?t®Ptat'G 'si^ji wNfa 'sitashr ^fa*R 1 

*R* ^spft *rtret*nr fsra& cWtfesr f^rfsr fa STlR fa ®tfa*rl 
fajjc? *rRst ^f%c®R 1 *irr ®jtt’R *R ®RR 8 * nvw stm fnutre 
®^ c^r <r f®f=r ^t^Rresi >rc?f *rfaR ^fa® -sjct *i?r ^1 ^fa:®R 
®ri ^ri 1 ^spfr >rtre^ tor* to 

TOft® sffiR srrfsratOR ^sr *r* iraR ^*? #R ^ ^tc^<r ‘a^srrr® 
^ < 2 tf^f« mz*w f%^t 4^ ^tm*R “sttCH 

^f®»i 1 ^im c®i 1 >$5 'Sff® #R®tc<r ^f?«r, *rtfa 
C ®1 W&l? 5T®? ‘SitUS '®TtfWrft, WW* fefcl STtf^RI 

«rtt® ^ 3 *«i r an^«ic®i ^11 

^fe»f5?, “C®H fe*Rl ifl® ^t«tl ?” 

art’s**! ®f?c»R, ‘w c®i =*n^i, 'srrfst 

»wjt?[ rstutfw «(R5r *\m sfe ^Rat 'arRtc^ **i»% 

fv»l l” f®F«3t^1 %C»R, C^it 4*S «!*tf5ia[ f ’ 

^fe*R, ®^RtCJR T^t ztus ^fSR*!, *R «^W ®t^C ®1 

C* »IW1 ^It»f5 l” *fo*R, “«Wt ^’It’R’t ?” ^m*l 



( ) 


’sfep'R, “cm cm 'sMMtonr i” 'smm < 35*^1 Mffe*R, “smm- 

mMm osi csstmR *rtojM i cm oft? M*l 

s^cmm M^CMRpottM^r c*fc M*rl 

«N9fe t” 

“CM^ 5M«I 5^C® MrM MRfMMt 4MM offtaf CM fsrfHf^TR ®MtM 

m^mop, cm^ 5M«i mImm ®r brImmI v«imm '5(otf?at cm cm 
M?t^ ^ m"R, ^R, MfMM i” 

“cwtf? 5M«I CMt srm c®r^ b?m ®tCM b?M® ftfMfwM 
CMtf* ®M«I C3f\ BRM C®fe SR, ^ #R #R Mf®R II” 

^ ^firai arm*i ofc^ ^f%c® '5rf®*R ®rf*sr® 

?$c®rc i <4^ mm mmm ®f®ft®cw ®mm ?t#t mc^ 'MtM® ^ 

^ M?Rt§ off^vj 8 * m*mm oft<r of fort's ^®r^t MtWMtM* fSfMC® 
ottfao’R i vn?? MtspRt'® vam M*tw ^rtfMMl ^fe®R, 'MfoRR ^sr 
cm j& ^rftsl .amtcm Mt$CMC*f MMt^tcM <MtWM i MPftMt'Q ««fc mri 
'Q fMM'fc W® ott^^tf? ^TtM ^f%-g1 -$t5t? Mf%® MRFt* M*f?ft® tsitf*ft®R I 
?t^t mTs^m MlBrj^jf® f?RStMM «F?f® cwf^ftrt ^®r^t ^if®*R ^tfV® 
*^!lT%®rc ; f®fa MRft Mt^CM? ^Mf®ft®R, ! $”.M ^CM* 
mi^mr cMBfcsr 'Mtfa ^tfa® i f%^ ®ri ^c®^ ^tf? cm% ^s«r 

CMtM ®R MMM MCM *M MtMM-CMMtM M*® M® ^CMfM cm^: 

cmNi mjmsR mr Mtt r <4tMM M^rt mi$ ins> t&tofnr 
< 2 RM ®ttM I 

^®i^t MtcsMOP MART'S fro Mt®tc® ®r^Ml ’nto® Ftfe®rc, 
?t#t s^c®r mi i ^f?M Mt*Ptc®M ofj 
^toR-oft«r T?t3i1 ?sf?rat c?tc®t^ | OR 3^05 <of«(R 

5^®r wrf% f?®itc? ftif 'o ^^a^or?? *ft«r '®tfR 

^Tt*fRl ?R 1 I *F5J ^ot?jf% ®fC5f C? *H ^R Tt% 

^t5R ^5 S&OS C^^oflsi^.^t^^ -5fC®f?I^1 ^'SRR^P 

^t5l f®Tpf5l I $RR ?C?J ^ ®RR*t « 

I fUf-m-stR MW ^ot ctf »f ( Parable ) 

ott'em MR I 

^rpr CM 4M5 M'S'tM M®J ^tW, MM^T MtMCMM « ®PF®I 
MMStMtCMM *rt«rett CM MtMCMM Mt«ftM«l M"otf% ; M*off%05 CM 



( ) 


feft ^rnri- 

#r^r ^rttro cell ^farfes* i “«r*f-^*f ^Wra, $f< a 

**$ *Hr (T«r 'srWc*f? 'Q vrsrz vffl feft ?tw*rtw if*nrtzw*i 
^r%w, c$? <if*rai, f*t*n 3r*r-<2rf^?ri %m 

c^ *ft& c^rote? *\fm cn w ^«j ^1 

'StSl aw I” 

^ c? rt^ asf^i ^t'.^'Q 3T?rat c*n:*t?r *rc*tf ^hbr c*ir^t 

^1 $t?T<r a** gw ^fks *ttf3*rr1%*T i ^stt fsfa 

^ f*ru irt^nF^c^ *ttvr*( *it*n c*r '5rtf>nrtf%®rfa 

^tsrtrol 'stre f>ra •pitf^r ^rtt; 5i#*rf^ 

^fii^Tfw i ^ 5 ? #M , ®Ttf 5 f, 'srfsft?! *fsra cs*f ftst*rc*i froi 
'®t*tii «rar 'srtt»rto fasti 1 *re , swm cn stft, 

'sit wtfaa 'fit fa*rtre cssrotw? ftm *tw 

>11*1 Elat'S ilTf^S I 'STWit <«t '^‘feltfst <ilt WlflT* 'sifa'6 

cstsrtws ^ stre 1 3t5T?rt 'srt^rft *tcu 'artfaffsca* 
3tstw<t *rf*Rl *rar * ^tstwa m> « '®ri?rl?i etnfa 

stfsrcri c-5f®Ttsr 1 ” 

i*8* ffelwa foji ^rtc’i wfa^tal fafa?® fafa c??^m 
w.t& 1 ^rt^otSOTa <$rM fafa ^fafire '®rtfo'Htfa?:®ra, 

*nVn w.^ «tc?[ ^faft F<m* ^5*1 ^f?TC»H 1 



f**#t avsa t? <j*t®5t %f®*t*r 5»i^ i ^*m f**ft 

>ltf*t®J C^f^TC® C"i tC®T CW*1 *1*J ‘CAA’ <2f^f® *st**>^ m 

fafantra^ ®t *1 ^f® ’Tt'SllW I ^5 «tf5r^ii -Sfc^l t|5f1 

;*®r®t*1 W8 C®1*1 ®t*1 *t®1 CAA ■sprKS 

*imc*f* ■*£*&$ m> i ‘5?fci*t’ 

3W«R C5T*FF* ^1C®I15^1 fst3St ^*1 f%^ 

C*T*tre* -AVt*™ fil^'ISi* 5Jt5?r *1%*tt*=T CA ^T»*OT* ^5T 

Ava aa, *ws i “^t% ANf\ <2t5tf*% >i®t?r f*E*rtrf>* -src^fT 
^T* 1 ® ^T5J ^t'Q¥t A\A, f*^ C* ®t *1 fat«r* < 2 tlffa 

»rrfe®j* f**t?r®t* ®t?rc®* *n6c«i& *fsnri *mi ** ®tst* 

*rrf*t®j* vo * a^pa ^jt^t fa*t^ tf®*tc*r mn c* fa®t^ ^ 

®T *1 AS i 

^tc* c* ^tfj?i * 5*1 Am cm ca ’tHi <srt**t*i*t* t* 5 #* ^twj 
aa i ^rasrt ®rt»rc^^ *ihrtat f**#t •ssm c*m *f»i*i 

*st?ra i tfa c**tf> fe$fa*1*r avalwa ^*rrm f*t»R 

4AK C*\t “C<2m *lH*” JTtCT ■Sfvfj ^ C*KAA I *R*T ftasf 

•etc* 'sit* ^«tjl*ppe c*rt; ‘*wT' s l *<1 i f®fc 

“5»tf»IWPBt*IWt5» M AKA ^T* ’WJ <$% C®!!^ I <& ^rtfa 
t’ i>»-o i c*T*rt ** i ®i*t* snw'q “c<2m mm” t* 
iw«* 3Ttc»r *t*tl ** i ^*tw* ^ 3 % >wl^ ^t^r Afm\ 

^srtii 3i^w^ c®r*r^ >i^5f ^fwj i 

4t 'aq^C^R A\A I aif^'S f^ft ®WC® C»T«n 

^atf^*i ®^e fcsta f^rfH f%»j i c^tt ^tf^ralc^ni 
■aca ^*ri ^sri asa^ wtAi? ^mtJi f%^r ^j 

^tt'sui mu i tfa “?n% c^s®#t ^ 5»tw 

CS’lCqs! I mA\A $ 1 * 1 * < 2 tf®W| f*®T CA ®t*1^5 



( 8S ) 


f%^i *r*r c®wt sri i f¥% c*fe c*i*n 

g %gtfc H I bb-b—bb 5ft^ ^tswf? t^t'BTSfl ^1 «t 4 m=T 

?foh i ^rt-srai $t*ra *ifc* * 1*03 w® t%c»m fai «rffa *\ ^ b^®* 
c*w*t <4f*nrrf&*F c*rt*rtfcfihr “?t% 

cw#t <ft ^t^t” wt^t=r 'sttw ?^n f?nrtft»i i ^ ^ iw« 

*tfr® ^rtf$»t i «Kb*re <&. *sjgv** f»rf*t *tr?p?fe i 

^ 5 p^h c^ *ta *a° ^vre f?«#t “ncwra 
c^t^'e <£f«t*rrf^ nt'sul *rtn i «*fe f^®ft mcwjs ^t%~ 
?tf>rre<ii ^f*T*i i f%if*R <rfsrt 

?ft^it5C5Ri ^t^ti^i ^fac® 1%5i c?fV ^rrsrtw? 

^ I 3t®r1 bb-i® fes*ft 

«t^Tf*r® ^f?intfc*R i bvh'Js ^rc^f ®tsT3 vn^tj 
fc *pt re «t^tf*r^5 i ^ 

“^awtr mafta >tf5® *rw«f i” ^ *rt3rt«ffi> 

5^HTfe®T | 5jtftc'®J 

'5^>f^t5T ^flral i*|3? C5tc?[ ^'2tf5lW ^05^ 

^SR «t#H fesrs? I 

<at ^*(1 *rr c*r *t«r1 <rmcsit5^ f^*#t 

c*i ^*o emfr® ^t^lu ft* ! =rtfc ^*ra < 5 ^ ^fgr^i 

“c«tsi ’rt , n?r «t*if*t® i ^<k ?tt®ri *i*rc*rt$C!nr 

'2t*tf*t'® *ir.& f?*ft “ncwT <ii*ft sjtar 

<J^S* <2j<ftf*t® I C*t*R-ajisrtfprfC?I ^f»r c«f«ri ^rtu ^t5l 5 ^- 

c®t« f^fl ’fwj ^fwi ^55 'Q f?rpfl ^fwrlt i 

^t?«i ^ f^ 5 ^ fl*n c®i<rc^5i 5*t*r ®ite?n 

^rtTi i FtfosfCT* ^(fj-e 'st^l ^ftf'e ft*ft ^T^t?(1 f^w fw 

•St^ *tt?l^t 'sp*R<J fsTf^ratf^C^ I ^1»iaF^t5>ltCil 3t«r1 *1%^ ^ftfj 
csf^fc^u ap?i ;— 


( b^b-© #;) 


( bb-«b ” ) 
5Hf»l ftaf ( bb'ob „ ) 
^v»n ^ai ^i (bb-b* (?)) 
*1*Fl ( bb-b 4 ) 


*ttn^r f^iiM 
CtR Ht-stfl 

*9 

<s tm^t f®Tf®i 
opRNfr f%fH 


>59 



( 8 * ) 

5?«n trw *Tf*rc® stre ®fat? *n3f f®rf*t? TO 
^fsii i ^®: onsrwfr 'srfasni fe*#t faftirrfst^rc 

$tst<rtt ft^t stwa *r«rt< <w3*r*fa i <<it ^usRlspitre 

?rrsn:^rt^ $tc»R <$t ^®^ i 1%^g faf^s 

f?^t ®l*rt3 'Sft^'S c*i cw\$ 

^tfsRTtCT? C^*I Bt®ft? WtE*l *tf®TI1 *t*rT fafat® ^1*7 

stirtf^c®H fo% <rts?lt fc»R f?ift '®i^tu c*PRt*tft 

«m C^5t«2fTS C®r^ I 

?W ?rfTOrt5^ ?fa #1 ^<j eftw fe*ft®lft •rorat 
^ti>it3tf%?:®R i $t*t<i fa^Fi-^tt^ni c^pft ®i^t *ni>irt 

^1%®^ 5*lfs® I t?T?r *t W'S f®fa | 

■§&1® ^tf® Bctl'Higis ?ret*ra cff*ttt3Tt^ c*f cn *p* 

^f*fwt^t«f swra ®t^i “^pjHCT^fi” ®fal M«tr 

?t® I *TWt f^Tl®1ft ^J®\® 

stTrtft*! i $1^1* ®'Mt®« <^t ®t^t?f <2f®T^ ^f5¥l 

fratre i Trims -arnfa® ^tfr cwfa 

=rtt i astern f^f®-^T^5 ^c*r c*r f®fa ^ ft*#t 

apbi^p ®^c*rtre?i c*ff*raife<?R i <uxrets^- 

tf'ST^t® ^;<5t? ^it i <5t^^|f^< 5(5^ 

^t^irat ^f%t® *ttt?R ^tt i .sf^t^^tc® f^*#tc® c®r*n <«®ti» ^ 

<Jtf%*l *rr® c*r*ri *t1ti *rtel blasts ®fii¥t i 

f®fa ^'Q ®cw*rtf* fs^t ■sjf%^t <2t^if“f® ^f?*ifwR i 

aret^c® cq ^f^Ct® ®t5t<i f3t*m w.<s 

fa^® ®tc^ ^1 futfj (“fa*ft*I ®t<I®” f®^?, 

^f%Tt®l) i <*fe*tCT <ii^^ ^rfar ?f%r® Bit m ^at^l ?t?f- 

csfty^^ *‘^nrt»ft f?*#V’ *nr i ®t^l ^rt^^*i ^5 i 

sp(& -3JtC^ ®t5t« ^r?t? f^CSFil C?fC^ W I f®f^ ^l^tc® 
f»f^t *fftaTfc*R i -nf«®--5i'a9ft^ -src^fT c*rr* f ®t^l «tsf^® 

ft®r ?t«i c^tis^ ®rmt i ^rs-rt®^ ’fc® 

c^r ?^sr ^^1 5-5 ®t^l ?tc® 

<2tc®w 1 ®t?( ^®^ti Tf^tcsi?i -srr ot^tn 1 

f®fsi “5 ricsi”?i ’Btw “^<rc*i” 1 «iit ftf® *it*?*t*r ^t*sn 
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qtutra <pr*n i ^5(t=t sm^rtt® “?rrfr in fsrfrsi c^i shi “*t*lt” i 
'MH fosr?rc«i =n «ttf%c»r« c»r*rtt® >r°v$t®<i «rq f^tcus f^m ^tt^ra 
qs?n i ^twl ?rtircirt^ij fTOE*fe f^fautreir i c *r w 

$t?tc?F c*rrc c'f'Q^i in in i ^t?*i $tst* f?*#* «f*Tf*r® 

*}&& in^^rrfiT ?it3f f?*#r *tw ^fe® ?^rtft*r i c*r fim <4^ 
®tfa 5 mi i c^ ®ftcir f^fsr ife® “c<®fa*rt*f?i w ^Tfsr 'srfcri 
<prf*rc® *n^tfe*R f^Rl i 

^srNFf f^fij <PT 

“<4<pf^JT ®rtf»iCT -sq^=T ^fsn? 4$ fqn^ <2PTS ^51 grtS ^f§t® fq®tf%® 
4i\ >t§m®s—^ qs^st? >if?® ^te® i” <*m 4$ 

errateR in^ ci c^f?i( ^f® <2rc^ ^tfiral ?^rfre i 

®T?l!i ?^C® ‘ifS^®!’ *t*f ®rt*tfift ^f%¥l ffotrei »Rt®f 

« «t^f® utm c^ir >it«Ri : ®n®F ^c®t^ 

^pfwstT: 1 ^ i ^T®? $t?m f^Ft ®t*rl 

>rf«Rl 'Q ^®$5®tii iif?® i 

fq*ft*T ®t<rc®<i ^ cn £*nrl- 

faf*r® ®t*fl ^>® ^f?rai c»r*rrtirtfs c*r ci ®t*n 1% vm 
4ii f%*r i ?rfwl ^fsrc^rr^n^r f?*wt? ®tre 4% £q?m«ftinr 
f^ft ft®t^ ytsTt"^? i 3twta ^*t®l#m <ira *mtw- 

*t3ppt<i®1 <pn&*t f^f^rtftnsiiT ®t?1 ^tire i ®t?tt® nl 'srtre 
Cqrtil'Q 1%tn, in 'srtre ®t*Tt® C*fantfni fwlPP C^FtH'Q I 

?rt®rr<t f?®^ ^f® *ifa® 4i°s «rt«?*i i 'Sl?t^i ^ini *ki *rtft wl- 
c*fe fqqq nm nf?® ^t?T?r ®t^t? ^»R1 

^fat® ^tt®l imi i c^r 3ptr f?«#k® '®r^t®n 

?rf?^l f5r¥tf%9i, <2ftq cn^ 3pfe °t° f»rfV® 

ht^ , srl'9iMc^ *>tzwi irc^TQ cwf^nps i ^ m ®tf%al 
utiicirt???ni ^ ^t?t? f? 5 #^ f?f»rfc®i « cwRirt 

fqfq® ?^r® i 

c^ iR^n ®tnt®?r ?t^ntf®’t® iRt^'Jt® 4is «rfat® «rff® 
iR^tlPRr ^ 1W) ^sf®C® *ttf%¥Tfl*T, 

iRf^l ®t?n^ exalte ®N1 f?*#T? iif?in 'e ^f%c® «ttf^ - ?rl- 
f%»i i ®*rc “^rt| ®t^i” ^fwim c^tn'® *t®r <pp? c*ttw mt, 'wfirai- 
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«t?*l I $tt?? f??? 

& t?t? life ^csrf’t C?>?^ ®l^J ^t?«T STtt, ^$t?t? ?^®T C?fflTO3f? 

<2f«ro f?*ft <si?ftg? effa ?&?tre i w 

#t?t? ^c«ji ?^t? ^c»a 'sr®^ ?tc? i 


ntwrtepra fhrs 

'swt’l?* ^tf??¥f;?t? JiWt? 

?t^its=i ?t? ^5t^p^, ?t*rc?t?? ?t? ft?, ?t??:?Tjr ?t? 
sretft?, < 4 $ fw.? ?t«t®rf?, < «t?r® 'srf? srt-'Tf? ^ft *tfr® 
^f*r?t? c^pt^t'Q i f?^r® ?*?t?? tws ^csrt?tt?- 

f??n? ?t?l oni^'Q ?fsrc^t?w? ??? 'Q ft?? w.?s ^Kf?^? 
W'st^rl *tf®?Tre i 

?t?C?t?C?? ^ftt?? 4^] ?^5 ?s«t1 4^_ C?, 'BJtW *tfr® C?tC?1 
^t?^?^tC?? ?t?1 ^VS 4W C?5tC?1 ? i 5 f^gt ?tf%? ¥$U5 *ttf?*T 511 
C?fcl ?t?C?t5C?? f&«t?t?1w ^t^?1 ?ttc® *tft? I 
?*?1 ?f»ic®fk ?1 i Iwtretai? f^Ttt? ?1?C?t??^ *t?T^ 

^f?^ *ttt? ?t«lft ?1 '@1?<S?ift uQ?*1 ?«.*!£? SrFJT I 

4 ?stW? ???‘ p tft ft^lft?l?? fs^? ft?t?1 C??1 5?-5T*tft $f?tt?? 
^1% -$$. *tf?f*ire> 'ttf? c? $1?T?i sjfwl? ?tt>, ^St^t?te 
?t?csrt?5i^ c»t5t? c*pf«T?rt ^t^?1 fMitts? 4**n ?f*iff5 *ttf? ?i i 
?t?^t?C?? ^pst? ?t? 4V$. C?ft I 

<4?tM f?p*t? ?>«n 4% w& ?t?i ^t? 5 ®? 5 1 ^??f 

?t<s*ri ’srcwft 'sitwl^w? c^ft???? <*t«ra \*r 'srt^ j^g 

^ 'stsrt? >t?-f%^ ?t?s?t?t?? etfcf&s <srt>m 

*9f^^ i f?*ts5 «ff5*r-f3p*t ?«.?rc?? ???5 t '©t?^? ?^ft? 'e f&igtft? 
f?«f f?W #t?C?, f?SF f?SF ^C*$, ?t? f?^ f?5? f&^t? C?t»lC5 

?t?csrt?c?? ^t? ^c'sft??:?? i 
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?forat?ra? ?i ^foss ?tfo?te ?l?rat?ra? 

ftf§?^ ?f??1 sforera I 

^rt? ^»t?ro ?foraisra? >t?ra> ^ 5 ^ ^»t?r®? ^rt«ff^T 
?tfo?i>1 ?t?*tt 'srtre i ^ fw?*Pt? cift«rtfo»iw»it ?<tfwi 

c^psfl 'sit? 1 #? i ?t'srrat3? •sttft? , ®t?cs? rat?ft? i ??j ^r/n? fofo? 
JPTC3 ?t«®fl O fE*f ?^K?J^ s»T'Sl-’l<5t? “ffo 5 -?**!? ?^lt<J '® fHttft? 
®ffa?tfocaR i ??sRft ^c? c? ft?? 5 ^ fe^-^rotra? 
st? fo?tra? ?t?rats? $t?tra?^ '®raro? i 

??wrar ?t?ratsra? ?? ^?n?i ' 3 r«t?ft? “^fo? c??t®i” ?K? 
?? i ?^s;, ^t?*t “tst^?® '®t?cs? fafo? Ararat« ?^?rraj?s 
^sr®t*ft5?t 'e sf?;??t? fo^-^srsit? *?-?tft? ^$? s^?tfo*T i ?t?- 
C?t?ra? ?? “C5TH£3 *t? ^ 1 >T?” ■ST5H fo^sfo?t*T? 'srt^JSR’F 
?t >?1 ?? i c??traT? ?t«TfT 'Q ^wtei '©t?^?^ c?st«. “f*t?t*r-^ra3 
Ttwf’ fosr ?t i <<& ??i ?ra ?i ?tforar ^t??i <ii<ptc5T ?t?- 

C?t?ra? ft?? 'Q ?h 1 ^? ?ratfo» ??<3Rl ?sf?C5 ?^? I 

?T«t«ft? ?i?6i f5??*m^ -^ratra <®tf«?tra ^t? 'st? St^ra 
=r£?ra ?l?tt?tra I ^CSf ^C? ^f??tra ^TS? Ctf-Q ?1 ?t3Ttft 
?W <4^1 ?fotf?? ^ sjt^fo ?*?l I <H^?T s t lf%CS 

*ttf??tforare ?fo?tt ?*f? ?^J^?t? *TS fofo^a *tt1??tforaH °o— 

“fo^tt? ??ra *P??ra? *t?> C^ff? ?sf? I 
?T«t^t? c^csr fora ^rat ?ra irat? ^3$ *tf? i” 

c? ?t»tft ?fora? ?ra '®i-?t«Tft ■nfo's *r??ra? st?t«*ii f&fom 
gf t? ?f??l fo?t? ^p?si c??l fo?tf%5T c?^ ?t«t*ft ?fora? ?ra^ 
?t?rat?ra? *rs wf? *ttwl ?t?tfo®r i ?t?rat?ra? *frap ^ *rcv 
“’tf^l” ?*$ 'Q *Rtt®Tt&arl ?5?1, ^?5T5ft? 'Q ??tC?f? 

^Rtrartwl ?ral «(t? *r^ 'Q ?srf^ef? ?^?i ^fo? 

?'S? »f^ fofo? I 5Rt®? ?1 ?t?t?raj «}5fo\5 
?rf??l ^t?t? ^ ?ts5i ?sfo^t? ^rsi ra?t^?l 

?t?rat^ ?tgfo ?t«t^t fo^jbrfofo^ ^fo? c*r»rt^® 

^ttfontforan i ?t?rat^ra? ft?'? « ?t«tft fo^-^ft^tra? ??t^? 
ft?? * ??c?? ^< 1 ?^ effol^s i 
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?t55l fs*$t*F ?f*TC<55l *.— 

“*rtra, 'srta c?*rfr® *rprt^t? =rl i f#g f#i <r*1?t«i 

cm«t1 © r 'srt^tn s?^ #T$t? ?*rl 3^rtfe*i; 

“dl?F3rt3f C^t c l &f%r<r vtf | f#f«K ^fs^-CWl^ © f%f*TC® 

**c* i” ^t<t #r?t<ri *prrc«Rr $?*pt © *ttol © 

^ptsr ?f*re i—“<retw?ree f#f f%f 
fe*rf5W-c?wt$ 'siT<r c^^rh f^t^?l "sn^ ^f?? i «4)^ *r Tjt*r *tfe?i 
Orf^Rt? ^Vf ?f*r Cstm ?^5l?© ^t^t'T'Q 5T1 eitre '$5^3(1 

I #11551 C*RH CSt^ffU ’jf^lfa Sl^rft*!'© 

>rt®pit? «r ?sf?n:? r ^it? ^ft?'s.-c^T<tt e f©?Rii 

TJWTfare ^t 5 TC 5 rt5 J T Tt«l2ft-^r^T “f#l 

?t^E?t»nT ®stH © c<®tcir? vfe i” wi-sssfl ft?* ^ i®tE? ^trortsrcsR 

C^TPTl m f# srl jff?¥l =T1^ I 

w.? $t?t? 3i3f>st ?*ifit?*ft© ^w? 

<sfe »i?E«t? ^«*rt? tw? ^tR^st© ?ri *r$? i 

?t*ot*:r c*fe. ^fsrcrte <4 ?*T?te? cwf*s- 

?r N ^rrw f^srf^ i f^-c^^, ^RtsHpr?*, ^t? 

C>R?5 | v4<Fsrtrg *(*$ •T?, #t??R? >re*T •* , $ir/*l‘Eafe #t?t? f^®1- 
■srctsftFs *rc^tE??r *r £f?rai *rfe?tre i 

^ w.?f c^ttfri ^fjraire ^f?iui iRwi <t*t fwst^ri 
?t?^1 ?R1 >r*i *jpst? ^f^^l fk^ i ?t?rc*rte^ 
?TCT®^ '®1«2J«3T i c*t# ?Rlt 

f?E?*Ft^r *rara© wstrts ?fa ?1 ftirtreH %— 

“ft? wtft f?^5F? ?1<ft fT.fo! 

c^z*\ ^ic? r 

?rsnprt^? #t?w *r^?” ?^- 

t#W«t cvrf^Rrt ^rf??t ?t«t^t wtf^5? ft?'? ^srt? ^5^ 'srprt? 

^?r?i i ?t5Ti:^t5^^ #tw.*t ^ 

'srrspn =r^r ?ff??i ?i«i?ft ^il^-fr^ #t?^ cFt«? 

5Ti^ ^sns ctff^rcsf^ i <2ttfta © ^f^r?t?ift? 

© ■^-’^nsi ?Pnprf*H, ?t«t«ft ?t^nprt?R, 
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^ 1^*1 v&ft 'stfroi 

♦ttfrorc^ i 

^tsic^rf^c^ $*t®t»pj ^fircii c>ron:®rsi «qf*t¥t?i 

«tt<i ^*srtJT ^fac® f*tf*tc^ i w$?, 

fsW^ffSl, ^ ®tit ^1<j ^®Jtfw 

4*tt®nr <4f*r¥tfft?3i irtrorteCTsi stth =»i wtfani-®f^rat'« *trortec=ni 
'srr^t^s *tc«fe f*®r ft® ®c*fc«r<f ®® *tt®l ^f=nrtw ^tcir ®ftrai 
ftutt®* i *fat*rt5[t^3 ?if%re?i 4^1 effort*!?* w i 


^tsrl *twl <rm*rt^ ^rlrr 

cwft 

^rt®l ?t^t^ar nT*r *ri *tft5n ^ ?i ^tsri^ft 

*R<Sf >(^f5 ^N<Tt®T ftrftp® *Rt?:®r<T 

^jrrfftTra^ 4$ 5»i^^r<r *rf^s *tftftss i 

*rft® *t*rcsrt^ ^mwt*r ^t*Tr c®®rt?i wf%^ 

®t*Tf**l 9 t#t'5Tt^ ®®>5tS s 1 ®f4PSt%*R, ^59ttfH 
^I^PFSTt^?! Wat^ft 5^Tt ^tn( Sotsr®Tfjft^ ^t^fa «tft 

•<^5f asf^f'tfT fare «t5l a r ^*1 ^ft¥i ^si ’srffxr ^r?f?r 

«rtf%¥i ater® i 

c^t?*r f? 5 ^ ^ft'stftfrre c*rct<T cf\ f% ft*j® apsst^tst i 

^tet®, «®t<r, *wk fast* 'Q *ur ^rost '®T5T5^-ft?lTft?t*l 

^«t c-sfo f® jft *l<r® *t®p# ft® ft® sin 

ftmfire-ft's s^rt ®5i®ta ntftj^ftRf ft®fc 5r$f*t*s ?&3i <s^s 
'BTl®ft®^T?f ®ftU$fe®W i $tsrfa 

3tm <tf« ®tfihn ftrai ^srs^tera «r®fc 

i cwftni ®t®t^ , ®rfa<rt 'srfjw ^ 

s^rtfOTt® i 
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Kftr.^t^S 5 35t‘ i 3353*T , 2H I & f»r 3*13 %5tO 33i 
*ttt3 31 , sftf^pr-c'stte 3^ 3iPo *10 31, 333%3t3 

5 #t1$orN3Tj30 330 3i 3*f33i 33 ° ^sort's? ^pc’t 3f%$ ^3 i 

33^5X3^%$ *133X31X3 o faow 35STTl*X3iOt3 ^cso %®X3 

>lit5st3X3 ^rs%^ 310X03 ;— 

3«. 3^ *r5j3 Iit35f3sr033i 

^503X3 ’t^’ 301 cwf?*t-W3; ii 
cn %5l% i so* 3W fsft 33ta«t&3iot% «rmo <2t3Fl*f 
3sf?m 303 i 3^s:*o $X5X3 0 % »rf%5 f^3i 

f30f3«Xt3 53 ^150 3f*0 *XX3l 3t3 330$ 31 5l£3*t | 

35t3Tt 3tSr1 3130X53 3t3 s®f5t3 <503 3^X103 35t%<2f*tt^t3 WV 
503 3W ^3*513 C«$ 33 31 3C3*t 3X03 C3Hr'®1^#3 5^03 

*ttf33ff50i3 1 $t5t3 303 ’JOT 3f?lf3§ “3tWl” ^<Hf3§1 f33«f5 

53 31% <33° %5l f30 33f3t^ 3C5 •, <2t«Tf3 3*90X33 3f% 3tW- 
3^31 53 ; 31.3 ^51 3**I< 3t«fo 5%3lO •, 3l^fO 3tSf1% I 

3X30X5C33 O 0 v3X 3 s 1%3!*103 3f353 f*0 C301 

3X3X31 <335§X «{30i3 3t3t3 3^33% ^t5l 3S3 5%0 31 I f30f3®S 
55T513 ^1%J5t3t5ft3 3f353 fW3l3 W3T $t5t3 333l3fO 3*1013 3t| 
33tOr3 3f5'® f30X3«0t 3f353 31 3tf33l C5333X3I $T5l3 35l%l3^t3 
'STXOfX^I 3*31 3S3 30, C3% C51> ’•«% <2j30i 33*3 f33C33 

^01531 31 35f33l «Tff3 #1513 3#^3t3 3 5 1%^3% 133C3 ^’5tf3t& 
3*31 3f33 I 3130153 333 ®3|at53 303, ^33 3351 ^»13^333 
333 3f3*FSrXOT 33t5§3 I 3lSr#tfe-C3 5 31 <®33 33310 f333XOf 
3f3^<, <®X5X3% *(f33X%OOT 331^3*1^5 'Q vfl^t 5 ® f»ff33 I ^OlX- 
C65f3^5 30^3 »f13T«n*f131 C333 aF3*fS W 5 %C® 5%C3 *3300 
C^33^lfl3 50 %5il33 ^ 331% '3»t’1lf%5 5%C® 3131 53, 

«r333t|-f3?fC33 <43* bof*t35 3^F5l3 ; «rf’n03%3 C3t5«fOT 

■®lt^l <5t3S53t% f3C»f3^S 3t5Pt3 8 f ^*1 3“%33-'53f ^3C«f3 3 1 ® 

C®33% C^B?13 5rf3l333i 5%r® WOT 301 ^-351^3 *PT®01 
33C3^ 5%IT® f%Ot3 I ^503 ^1:531 ^U»1tt^ 333%C33 
C3lf53t3t3t3 ^t3^3%3 %55 3®J\5t3 ^X13-3sW #1333X310 f333W 
3ff33l f?3l Ot3^^3 55?pc«f3 ff3 5S3T333fC^ 3f*f^ *133^ ^Xf^5 5%T5 
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<srt w ^f?rc9t <r?c*fn IVtcw* f*rw *tt$ffa5ra *tf%art«t^tft 

®m®5[ fSwtet® fa«rt®l mratew* ®tst®<J ^t^roretwra 

Vtyfom ^f?Rrt ^ ^5^ CBrStOT?! C>RHt%^F «T?t^ ^Oral- 

f%t*R i 'srcm® ^twt ^t^ortiR sf’irsic®^ 3 £f ,> fa- 

f®^ c*f f®f%€to i 3twl *trort*sf cr^Ft-T 3 ®^ 

®<*T ^1 ^®Sf ws <*T5T3 ®CiH ^X$ I ^ «f*^ST'® 5?® 

^rraft, *tt?pft f*fF«t*rt*rK c^twi=i f%^ ®titlfo f»W?f 

i ffn Tfew»r ^t® <sr^«t ®far® ^rtt i ^t^csrir^ 

C^ *T^ «f5t3 ®t?1 ®t5t<T *jfa® f%®r i 

®rw?:®<j ijfir®E*rraw ® < 't3JHjm-fa<r® ®^f*^pr *n?ri ®Tt*r<i mm 
‘sifaw ®f%3i *it^tiw ^f*ral ^forrf%t*R,— 

“fss’jrcs*! < > ttcai«i >f®r®tfafs®< nc *\! 

®*^ >T®J-*f^ts ll” 

*r®j-*r£ ®r<f?®<[ <rt«fi 

®t3 ^C*tf ^fst® ^f%C® ^tfwtfe^R I 

■®Hffir®jTO»PS ®r?f3 ^T^® i c*t gNi-i 

^f^r far&i a ®*ire?:sf fw-f*t«rc®a -st^r® ?tr® ^t^j 

arfaw-^wr® *T*icsrt5?«?r ■5f®« *rfw 

l w®°. ^\i sw $t3 
f*r^ ^c® c^r c-2fif«ii c^R >tsR®r^ «itsT®R i 

<R in f®ft CfPtC® RsU^tf%C«R ®R1 ®RR^ fofaRS JT^tfs, 
®t^R nzil^i *R I 

<R fWR<l C* ®fa«l ca?r® «tf®S® ®ffli:® m ’frRlJR 
^rra «tr*i *rt°sn c*rt*r?r <r f% c?^® *rfe®R ®t5i ®iftc®'a 
®5 i c^rfwc^? c^ c?r 

>J®T®tstt3if^ftH ^rrfw^ Srr^tafwcst?! WAT$ 

sit^, ®t5t<r «t«ft^®^ 

’T#fE*bFi catifcsrf^^ f*tf%®. ®^p«t^c**f? *r«rj®tt*f i <?f f% 
f^r I 5f5(^tf®? ®t5t?f fB®-®fa®JC®* ’TSf® ®?R1 

f%»» H°<9\T1 ®S* e I fkl&TXI ^P^-nt5R1«(a55C^ 'Sjf^®, ^^5{^tf%-^f«t3® 
«?9tc®?l vfl?F§t <2f!#ti? -e «t«TR®*l *T^ 'Q ’f®!®!^ W»rf9l% 

fwi ®?rt^wc < i ^^ffn® *favfi ®«ri ^T5t<r-^j^tc?r 
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jpjto i *i*?[*t-,2|35f*r® *rfSffro?i 
JTC& *rtfawi 4$ l qfst* *ifaffatsra 

^‘ttsPFOT 3Tf? ^157 JrfqlVI “ff^STC*'® 

sr^H-^sSflt^ '5pFt*l 'Bi^rtpi si’^t?'® fK<s twf*t ^f3¥l 

^ir® — 

“«rt*ffit 1% ®if%g sts 

^tf% toi i” 

‘M®sp m mv tmr c®*r ^fircrt ^ itor, 

“»tm«tt" wi-TrftfNr* <w 

fesra «rr«F > 1 ^ 5f5t*«tffirc*ra ^*t«ra*t*i re■wts ? 

^?t^n ?rtwl ?n*rret?5T smrter^ *tf%>r?t¥®T*i reftrres c*& 
ref^r ret^s- *tftf 5?i fwfere *ftf%re5f ^isr wtw*r 
5*r® >i^rt-’tft^®t^ c’foire ^ c«t%3 c*rrew<& ^♦tj «f*ft^®°. ^t*R 
»r**k«pi wtft < 4 ^ ^t°*it<f *t?t* re ®rar.®n ^it^T ^rcwre'Q 

'S iyy 5 5f1 *$US ®t*t'Q t5 CW\~< ^f%¥t ^1 5t*Rl ^t?«l 

f5fj^ i$>re fasre «?p-fnf% ^f?ral '®rff*nrrre i ^fsic^t^ 
cwc*te ret ^f® wm ^Itre* *tfs® ?!ret 
^gj $t?J ®‘f«f *4HK ! 

CH ^*tfsratfnt ft*fft® ®r^«l ^Rj® relt^^t’e'StT'T 

^fsratc^ v—“^faftc® ^Rw'nr vs &es-'sh<j< *ftRg£tw ^f% 
^rt<i 3it i ^Rm ts^fare? *rwi, fc^tfswr ^rreba wta 
*flRg I (It has been solace of my life. It will be solace of my 
death”) f<F1 ^Rwrt ; ^tRreW<f q^re ^ <f<rl 

*TtTl »Tl I ^ <2t5trea ^ 5^ ; '5^‘f’^hj ^ I «[S|5 

-ii 5nqcu >rremT5f Iwl ^t«t1 c*rent« 

5T^?f V\ ^N’PTtC^t^ 

«f^?i '$t5ln^ f*ft*R i 

?tR( ^?n *n i <2t5fir® ^rt5t<i 
c<t«f 5RiR 

^tp^t ®t^i :n, $t5tm ^«rt< jtsi^ «r^t»r ^sr, 

^ c^t^-Rf^t? ^*twrRr-®t^ 5i?«r ^f?*i »i^, 'St^tc?^ 



( ) 


csftfarwl, irt*oT^ ^FfiratfesR i ^ ^5W ^c*r 

^pmt«rmr ^t*fs f% fsif^rtre^ sStsrfa ■st^ ^ ^• v4> 

^5 <pf^-?n %—' W ?rtwi ^tsrrsrt^^ * 1 * ^wctw 

*tfafir® ^Rreta ^»rr ^p*f* c*fW*i^ <Ffl¥ff?£*R 1 

^5tff^ f*W<t?if35 ‘2f? e l ; ^5tf%^ ^Tt^tS'® 

1 %t?R ^51^; cfrc*f?r *tt , sF i ^ ^twtwt ^rc 

5ft^ I CWfa-tp'fbrc *ff ^5 sg? 3 R f»W cwflttl 'StSlOT^ CVft^t^ 

ffal ^%5 tjt i *trcrt*sr <rtra* v4 'srtlw^tf^^t? 

aiJt^ c^^i ^i c^tetn-^fre *rc*» 

fsrc^ ^egi <rl ’wrt* f*r»<r ^ i * * * *ft?f^ <2 ^ c| 

>R5*r *tt^it^: srstf^t*! '&w. 7 &. ^jtr ’sr*^ *Fft¥ffe*R • 

f%fS[ -sf^ftTj, c^f^i «r§tg ?TW^ WtfR?®^, 'Pf 5 ® & 

SfttRSt'9 S5tf$<F sp®^t*F lifetrF'f 

'Q <Fft*I? ^^r.TTt^t 3 &W ^f%^l "STR *Ff%¥tfe*R I 5TRCTT5R 
cvrf*rcitfe*H <r, 'stf^ ^ 'G *lPra i” 

( >*l^fl7R *TCtfaF^*F5g i'Sf ^f*T * • °i^> CSttE’F* 

fw^N) 

■sigrcra frfr fwt ^ 

' s 9 , «-'5Rt^lR 5^31 *fc^5, *rlstre c»rtE^ ^t^^lajR, f«Ri^» 

f^RTS ; (RT31 'G «<pi75 '»%>i D9 l«, ^3J 'G 

C^ffa 5 ? ^W5, 'G ^fifwt'Q ^*SfF®1 f^RTS 5*1, c«rmRrt 

^ttH^shpF^ f?F5fc *m ^ i” 

^f%f«r5 ^3rc?i:»R >st!^rf^, c^ < 2 tc?rt^ 

’Tt«RC^t!Rt , ft (R «r«tt^t ^f'SI'Rt^ 'Sm ^f^rtfll»R I 

^ ^ *w>to c^taj^r sfst^r ^ {S &v\ 

ft^frt'® i ir?rtf^t c i c^ ^— 

'G ^-C5TtTt«t^tH I 

5tort^^w-wTt^ ^%-«twl^ i 
5HR1 ^C®! ^Tlf^tw fHtj'nm I 
<fc5ff°n «fa«t j^ ^mrn. i 
'VC^ ^tRTt^ I 



( ) 


tow i 

*\T\ fJTCPK fsifafoSR 
®Ut*m ®^R ®fa«n SsMW? 

’tf® 4 . «tt^Nt* ?^F“ 3WMT' I 

t®Ttf? I 

'sr®^ cw^fi *rt3 c*s <it^r?^ c^t^f sjsr ^ 31 ~«ifet 
<5rfwf^*r 31? •, ®t3®3^3? <2ftil3 ’•tl’sf® 

*p$ 'srm-f^® sR^rosft?! 3t*tf ^tr.^t^ti^rtf^t^ «tFt3-«j3^ 

^W«r-<2tnrr^R^ ®T?t3 '5r^^i-^t?r e i ®f33tfe®M i «r*rc*fo 

^p*tr ?^st ’srwfre \r.5t 3^33 3^t3rt3 <4? 

$M3 ^T3t? ^:<2t3*n *rt® 3*f?rat? C3 3fi>3tf?®f ®t?TC® Ws*f? f% t 
■sr^T^n 3twi ?t3S3te3 wt3i 3 ^. 335 ^ W3f5®3?3 3*«35t% 

5 T" e lw s?rrrf%*i. ®T3 3C3 t 3®1»Ft?-f33T3 c i f3t*f3 3?3i i C3firt3 
cw?*te 3 I 3 311 : 353 , srt^Ve C3%3 311:353 ftat^Rl i *$353 C3fc3 
■^T-'srt^:^ 3r*T*t1?3l *1%® 3r.?3, Gift's C3fwt3 fwft *^3 

353®*f sf^r? sft^ f33l?:3 ^fi®-fk^ 333 35^33 i 

®5®r^ ®33 $t3 uj^rtar 33 e ft3 *3 i ®133 fl3l^3l3? 

c^rr-stT *rt?3 'q c*rt**f?j33 ®tf%«ftsr i ®t3s® 333 ?[?c® «i3i% 

£3OTf*tre3 ^i^'si'i •'5rt<i ! s 53 ®3335i3 f?3 *?r® «t5fa® 

$?3tf^*J | 33^3 'Q ®<V333<of , sriaF3«t®ts*i 4WC*t ^3® 4TR5T 

«J313'® <2ft3l5rsft3®l i 

^t3i3 3*ttS3l3® 3i®it*i faPrai ifihii ^c^r \ 

^tf«T^rt 313C33 3S3 3® 3t3lW ^3513 *5t*f3 35£3 =n I 3®l2t31 
«P33? 35f33i 33itw *%u *tt?*r i ftfa 3®t 53 ®13 3 * 311^3 <rt^3j 
'5rf^^ e i 357:3 i 3*5f*tt^*i £33t3T3 >rtt sr^tt®? 

333 3l3lfir35 3*313 'e ?st3tC35 f3f%g®i ^ 3 ° *f3t®tlE35 <33^ 
<33%3l® ^®43 <«33 ^sf *ft<f*i ®<rt w JRtw? 

-*jftj #tR ^ »i^rl *r£tats «t«ttn ^c®T'e, 

<uf®5-!t*i $w\r3 f»rf^j ^*rti ?rf?i¥i 

'sift'll >i?^?n:«i ^t«fj ^ftrs ®5t®^i i ^1 

<rr^i ?tt^r*it?R c*ifts» “*i® i tHt%” <2t«rm ^f?i¥i *m^i'5 ! 



( ■*« ) 


«ftT, cr 3r^f5^r ^ststre «ft?f *wte f% ? »iwi 

«wi etrfsre «ttt%c»r ! ®rr®f 'sjfsnrfe ^rtsrrwr ^ -n^-sr ferrsT «rta? 
'softer <jf% f^r® ^t*rr 3^®t«r sstsi cr mw i 

f%^ *tf3rc*frc Tf%«, Tst'sri 'sprats ct c*m 

Tt^rt 5^F 'ttst? «wwi^ ^f^jtr<i ^^Rtn 'stTst?! *tc^ 
crtottcT^ ^ ^9 «rc¥l®f^ta crt*r tsI Tts i 

f^JT^ST ffp®, CTWH Ttfw ^SlK T«M?, ^It'^ CTWH 
5%^5 '3t?T tw® Tfan ? ^1"^t<I '5(*$ts( 3 ^fff*fT'$l C®1 

c*m Tfe® I ^it ?tf*T TfT f%fr ^it<r frit Tt Tfk 1 ®^ 
^ Tfr® '*n° 'ttf 

fw’tcT «tf® 's^ “»r® *rtw”t *rna*r «rf% 


*twl ^r/srte^ 

<il^ C3)i5»t T«lta i $l?fc fks «t°*rt?r, ^sti 

'stare?! *wf?t 'srt^TfC’t ^ire i ^rt^fijT^i wi=re^ 

^ret^ft—«TC^ f*Wa ^tferej TtC*lt*treH?t ft^l 

at^tfa,—a®ire <i)T^ 'STt^l T1 <jj% 'St?! 
atTC^tS^ 5re I CMTtt *[f! CS 'STfa Tt«JJ f^fa .iire fka^H ^ *}& 

=ra «rM—#tarea Tta'sta «tTt*r-atata sta a\*r ca ^ri> ^ka, ^ 
'sffaatfj i 

^ aa-<^5ata 'Bjsf fr f a*Tre f% ? 

W^st CTCT 'srtgfaT \C*f *KSFT«I ^TtC’t a"*tff C^^f^lTCT?! 

rrc® i ct '®rt?i« ^T® c?r e ttcT^i c<*rcT—fr'® c?m*:>T^ 

f%?r ^Tj^s ^TC=nr, '5I'®C??f *lf%?l’#T ; T^5t^-(T»K3i 'SJ^?R<1 *tf?- 
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m^m 'sq^sT ^ mcm i MtMCMteM CMCMtfMMtcMM <2ttM MMMFt^tM 

f%cMM, ^s?mi <4^ M^Icmm ^tw MfCMfeMM i ’are cMc*tffw.MM 'MtatM 
f%*r 'sitgflra! »tf%5, ^cmIc-mm mcm* >*im^ *ms <2tcMt3?M •, 

'MtM *ft^—ffatFtft stfgM' scm 'Q mImcmImcmm fMc*fMM f^s 
«t®nreM ^t*iV«tf%» mm, $tM mm ^Wj *rf %*—mtm ■®«i c®rrtfss 'Q Mt$% 
( Sweetness and light ) <4M? SSsrfMS 4M^1 'MlMPS *t1<® MtM«fr I 
CMtMlCMMl $tCMM '®T<jfMWfM mV MCMM—(j) MCMM 5^5j 'MM'H 

M®MMMi C*ftMf5tSTM St'StM MCS Mf^CMMf ^IlF,—MtftM iMFtCM, ^f%?- 

^st?t etfsii—ftsstcMM fM®rM mtsti; 00 MtMtf%Ms 'e miIim #tmcm 
mItootm, 'MlwtscwM <2t^ mcs sR-MtMtMm ^1%—MtMTMtcwM, 
'STfTMlM •, (®) csrtto CMT%fM ^CM ( tfrt MMtC®r Ml MtC§ C?^ ) 
MTfS?M «rt*rtw Mjf^M Mtw, M^Tt'rl I * 

^rrMtcwM 'M^fM^si ^mm ^cmic-mm ms “Ml ufc m^mm-1& mimics^ 
scMre mmcm f5$M? mcm mi i scm MtrtcMM MfMM^t cm mimTcmm 

^CMC^: Si ’ftelM M5C^ *CM I ■SIMMS., MC^ ^MJlMT-MtMMlM 
«m€to 'M^CMM Mf%MC^ MtC^M MfMMC^ Ml CM) 

W-MWtgMFsJM *tfMMt^ ^tMM^M, I iWtMS". MMtC«r 

JMtMtfJ-MJM^tM fMM 5 ^ MfsMtM I ^CMl^ftM 'MtfsSrtCSTM M'S 'MlMtCWM 
f%l 1%M Ml—•MtM'tCWM MlWl SrfMMtM ^CMtCMM MTTMM MCSM I SCM 
( Feudal ) SC^M '-flMMM TJM m)(% f%<M CM m) 5 CSf^MMi— 
'STf^fM^ 5^ CMMItM CM*MM CMMCM ^MlMJ 'G 'StMJfM <2t^% CM M^1l> 
'MtMtCMM MCMT f^M ^ SIMMI MM^tM I MtMtCMM CWCM MMtCMTM «t^CMM 
fMsFCMi 'MlCMflMM CMM1 fMCMC? SftfscSW, C^ffMMT, M^ MSWT^ 

MtMlt^MS <2fMt? ^CE^M MtMCM I Si ^tSl MltlM C5SM1 1%fMM^1 
M*^< *JSM 'MtMtC'fM MC*fI iflCMCW—Ms^MC^f I MMS? MJ% 
=MlSCgjM MM'Wl 'MtMtCMM CMCM CSMM <2f«fTM MCM CWM1 C^fM Ml^—MfM'6 
CM M^M MSfM'l-MM-'lMl ^MtMtCMM <21tftMSM 4MSlMM^ MfMMtM CSC9T 
5CMC5 StM MCMT ^ MTf%MtS^F« 'M5JSM I 'MtMtCMM MCMT MM’ 

^SM til^l M®MC<tM—MtMtf^MS ilCM^JM MfMMC^ MIM^I MTftM Jf?PT 

* M^MtCM 'Mfs MtfjfM^ <flMl ^nf5 MtMS MCM, fiftflMSM MMifstS 

CTM fMCM KMCM MMMf^—MM1 CMtfsrqiJ, MCMtM^fM, f^CMM I 
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4t4^ 4t4 c?s4i srt'ftfrsi, 4jt*f4tfsiw4 i jfe 44 <2t4t? 

*rtc*«rT»rc44, 44 4&4 4t4£4t?4% 4 x 4 ftx4x^4 i 

4x*r «e$f*mrtra4, "5iT4itfa4 414414 c^xn 

C4 47^*14 a 4i4g , -c4t4 44 ° \f9-r***\ 414 44 <1X4 4X44*i4 

^4f4 «TJllf^ 4(T4 <1XvSf%*T I 44 s f?4tX4 44^5 <5(1^4414 ^ff 4^ 
<4^ 4jf% i c^4 5(%r?1—4jf%"5X4tx44^: ^4^1 

4l4l I 'STt^m 44, *1l3f 44, f&4tBf44 44—4X4J4 f444 
^srt^Tt? ^#14 f4ST4-f4C44-^ 9 t5ll%—4^ 4 ’STlgf4X44 Higher criti¬ 
cism I : ®[4 , !!J 4t4X4l?4 f4XW *rt^ 414X44, ^14 4S4 5 f%5t ; f4§ 4X4J4 
m*c=rr?t ^ twfij 3 fx 4 ^i44i f4«rx4t«r4 4x*i *tf45i4 4X4ff—4sr® 
c®ft4 f?x4f% 41X4 4X4 ?4 4^ >r”*5< f4<i#t4 tw 4t4 ^"44 i 

^C4tC<1'Q T5it^f5[^«r^ ^<lf4 '6 f%f% 4jf% 5 ’l4 ^f%*-4fl4l 
1$t4 *T^ ^ 4 'Q 4l$f44 ?X4 C44T4 .5f?«1 44*T, X4$ C'SftX^Sfn* *C0 

4^ ^4 4X4 Sf^T f4X4X4 I 4t4X4l44« X4 5J44 <2ff4&t4l 

?X^4 s»t4 ^«lf% 4^ 4^ 44 5X4 I 

4t4X4t54 4^4 ^X4f%X*T4 ftBfa-’tStWSl, 44^1 C^tt^ST 
4t4f>14 ^tX®Tl I 4«Tl C4X4 <1TX4, 4^tt^ 5®T #f4 f4X*14 *ft4 I f45t4 
f44#—£44tf44*4l C4 ^t4tX?4 f^l 41, 41 44—^f^fw < lf44tC e l^' 
fi®r i f%^ 4tx4 ^rtx^T4 cbx 4 C4*ft fw*i c*r ^4—’^r®4? 

4^ 444 5X4 <1X4f5*1 •, ^<14 41 C445T 44T4 444% 4t4T 

f4XSf4*l—^>t4l ^t?t^t4, ^TX4T4 ®t4I 44J '®1X4T4 4Jt<1t5 I ^X5f<?t4 
44rfX‘4Q 4 ^: <l4f4 5f*I4 f^4—4^4 441 5’4 Scholasticism * 
f«rf44X4 *l4tSFtf44 WtTft 4l X4X4 ^44 C5tX4 C441—C44 4^ 4#2{«t4 
^514 4t>:4 ^tf4B4 44f44tC4 <J4M 4tBt^ 441, 5J4«1 41 4®#4 441 — 

4 <14 C4f4C4C54 4141141^4 I ^t4 4TC4 B7^T 4C4 44 C44 44 (^»T?;44 
41^41 ^41^44 44 ^1*1 ^4 4#14 4ft4 4C4 ^!I4C4 I 4^ ^$4 CBtm 
4^ ?r®t444 ^44 41 4^54 4C4T f4C4 4t4 41 41 4t4—C4 >p$T 
C«H:4, 4^54 C«tC4 f4C4 4^4C^ #14C44 4C4T 4B^4t4 4C4J - I 

4l*f44 4X4 'Q 44C4 "41441 «1^4»t 9t1^» 4^4(4 ^4tX<l4 

4t"*ti?f 4W, 4[t^f444l 4^1: ^^?14t<ft4 4t4 ^^54, t^C4t<ft4t4l— 

* 4^ 4”4C^ 4t4C4t44 ^14 4t9ft4 44'C44C44 41X44 41X4 ^441 f4X5CB4 I 
5T5"C444 4414X44 •rf^'tl f45rf4 <tf44C^ «K4 «14^4I 44X44 ^4®tf4«f 44if% I 
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f^irr: 5 * i ^ fs’TR r^sti i 

*rfis* 'e fV*mr cjpra i <31^3 *tf%* ^ fafSffcj srR*rt , tte 

^•rrtT^sr •, *r ■swtrsni ^srcprs ; «t?rsr ^5 

wt^si «tf%srt-i «TR *rc ^jftirc 

^0§p5, ^1 ft*[$ I ^£31*1 <5|3 ?w^pt« «ftft[^513 

3t«rre3 w.'<]^ ^faf? 3^3 5C»TC5 ^Tfsmf^a 

^tr.3 1 St. Augustine, Abelard, Aquinas <2t^f%3 RC«fT 

^<wfoi 3 <src*w c*if*r , ®tt^ e i wx 31 

^stre ®r%:^.3i 3^3 C3?3re c*r ^i»t stPpt ftf% 1 *a*R f^ 

'^'a ■srir.st ^§t3 5^3 c^t^T3 f?re 3^ «®r3 c<t^ 

C*rf3 St. Paul ^3 3C3rQ 3r.3tl ^ ^ «t3 I 

^S3t*t ^13 , «rtfw*t^ c3re c 3 «rr® 'st^ cm 33t33 

CT»1R K»TCW—fr.^3 <2ft5j <€t<5tC33 f^3 fare® I 

3l3r.3l?3 <4^ 33^33 ^C3l*HS»T5 ^«^5T C*PC«tf5^ 

<2W3 3r.^3, , 511«(TlfW5t3 C^PTS I ^5t3 33.91 3*$, RPOlfav®! c^tc3t^ 

f%c»R 3 m—curare , ®r?r 3 ?w ®3 > 2 t?f^, 335*1 

»iw-«mwi wt»wwm red? red? %3 c *r fnfccvcw vstir fa^s w*r- 

335 3t3 fare > *^#133 "5rt3TTfal35-3t33l fiRfa’® 

^gtc*R *?[f®3 *tsif 3 ® fafa 3j3 3 s[1 ^3Tre 1 3t3retS3 ®tre 
fafare t^rcn Trtcm ®t3 ^3 ^*tfa3re3 ^fre—wtrenr 31331 « 
fa^rrra f®fa farein ^j.m 3/^3 f^i^awsi, 3wj®i, n\* 33 ? 1 
(-imre m* 353 * cuvs *rtre mw*u « C3 s ttrer. i 3 3rjSfe*r 

yq¥ 3^3 <iR-T)l •st^sjR^iT— W&3 ^f^»ft^ 'SftftH >sft^ 

«rtf^R ^c*fj 1 ) m*B ^ urtu R^jti:^ ^ 

Rlf^H ’JtH 5 ® ^ ?t®1 ) CSJVR <1^ cHt*t^ 

•SfC¥tW^ srare I '®t^ ^r.m •, C*[$ ^5 I 

<2tlft^'®? t^Rlt^tC®'?! 51^1? 'Q 

I TtOT ' 5 ^i‘ !> t 5Ft«r I 

>4 *pp*t f^'ff^c'ra ^1 ^»rrN->i* >5 i'f ^tsuRt^CTa f^sr 
=n ; 5T»J^<I 5TR»I->PS1 ^TtC 5 ? '®Tt«fU 

^1 ^r$^ttf^ ’srt^jtf^’P f5if% f^t ^1 ’TRstiT- 

^?t 5CU c^mcw I <#PKR<J CSKQ ^ 0TR 'S »f% <i)3R ^Jt^, 



( ) 


<2fS5T <0 SS®T 57T5 stss«i sf*rs 'srarfwts, fs^ssi ^rt*atf%^ 

cscaf, sss <stss-stfssis srcss^f®! ’^srss ssj 'Q ssj 'Sts sfas- 
^f%s <2tss srftsrfcs ssl *tcs ^\t i ^sts, <flsws, uQStssTfssfaR. 
ssj—sfe s’ot s^css cwt t ( “s^ ^ts” ) cn srssr si$ss *r®j ^1 
si *ttts i <*is^ s^ z *r i5*t«, srsts-fsststs s<a*i-fs«" e i— 

'Si^rSff^ —SCSS *tCS 4 ^t^ffS 'SR^S, STS 4 ) SIRS <2f^1% 

<i>s sscs ‘C5t'®ssssts s t?c i fs^ srs snst® <iisli 'stsrtf^s 
'srtre csstts 'Q s®rfl w.fssi i cst sss stts c^h'sfsrs^l st% ^®l 
fscsl ^st^ts sta sc® *ttcs i soTs*ts sss-'jss cs «? 
s^s^-f^tcst^"—®i ss, f®fs^ ^rsts 'sts^ss ^ts^rst*!) 

fs^ I «SStS v^StS, St$S SE3S ; 'SSS St^ft®?^ fsfs -st^ S£S 
SftSS I Vi) SS SSST StSCSS "S/RtBS—fs^ STS I sf®^S SS I 

cs si c£ Ts, siscsres ^stssrs—^css sw si <2fcst®R 'stt 
f%f3r fe^s a 'scsfe^s i <ssfscs i^&tfss slFsssts < 2 tt e f€tS'$ 1 , 

3 S fSS<S®1 <J3 StS ’SfSS SSC^H SSJSfS SSS ^ltsfss®1 ; '^raises 

•arm?) 'sf^s sits ci f -ssts® fwfcsc^ cs srtsfss ^®r®i 

stsi c^cs scs csc*rf%*T ’©t? < 2 ff®st:ss w ^rsi^rc f®fs 

ss< 'gf’ss ^sifts'® ^st^ft vstt 4 ) i 'sstttsrs ^ 'stss ss 
sssj 'sire sd>, cessts 'srcsftfss 'sfl^sts stress ss — 

fs*s cs ss®r ss^ststscts ss; sscsts mw cs '®isjTsr-sTs;)l cs 

«T$ 'Si ’"'ll >T5^ f%^f% J)1 <5)«t5 

^1 '5[’1'®t^ >Wf—the rock ot ages. <4^: ^’S) rock of 

ages <4^° ilt^^ft^r <»tW!: 5 F <i)^ C5CH- 

tWT^ I '5Tt?T'Q ^«t<f ^ttc?, 'SITE'S 'Sf^'tc® ^5 «)>rffw'®, 

KZ$ ?R^)C5 C^W, 'St?) ^t^ ^ ?^'S) I 

^i^rt'fiR’t ^t-iTtf^sstns "ftst® ssl, <st^*i ssl 
^fss <tc^ SS sfei) ^S- sllsf ^ tsfls 5)^f5CSt'S i 'SltSJlfsfSSl 
mvxn SSI •, ^fss Stc^ <4li> ^6§ < sm SSR1, <5j«lfs«fS 1R5)S StSTfs»It») 

?rtar i scs stst^rtsws stt*r sfsjtcsrs <at ^s?) s^^j <£tst»r ^t'ests 

*RS ^S =rrt V S*R <2)CSt®f5f ft»t 5)s#ts^ ^tssts sngtc^rs 

■»)tf? S «m SSS^ISi Stril—C^ «llsss ’?3f si "»tl 'Srfss’^twt 

► 
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cf$ 31 f*o, < 43 ^ '®n>3 «Rjf%5tft '5f<fjt!T' 

’sttatu 5R?, fare <srfat? 'siin^re, 

33-21 #133x3* C 3 t 3 cuc«t *i$i sit^^p *st 3 «fc?r 33, 

t<'® w ® 3i*prf&x*—■*$t3 'srs? 3if*3 ^if*r^ , $ '3l3jlf%3* $*s3«s 
ftra —■®tr 3133 ?^ C3*3*i 3Tl£ %3t3 33 , 33 ft 31 331s? fsprtw« 
’T1ST5 3^ 3313 C®t*Tl—<H^ f%3 3l3C3l5C33 33*J 'Q ^ I '313 v£l% 
*’3 31^33^13 3*£-3 ; 31 C33l'S 'Q ^ *$13 3E3T 3faf3'$ 3t3fl3 I 
,5 t3 , flr '®n*pf *»13X© f% , ®i<2t5f*r$ 33 i &t 

3*fa3t3 3J3J*5S f^*T ^-3*3 l 3sr.*03 C3 f3W3 3t*f3 i '®1—*t33l«fefe 
^tcw, C3 3f% C3x? «it?: 3*, *$t3 f%3 ^ 31351 % sxa—^.tirt^ 
3X^3 #l3XR3 3f?3l ^t^?[1 ^C3 f3XSlf53t3 ; *51113* ^3*513 ^ ^*ti 
<313 *513 3#t< 3l^ ^3 C53 3fof3f3C3* 3X633^1 3*X3 *$13^ 3H3J 

*13 ?t3 31Wt3—3$f33 *11 C3 *13 <41:3*31X3 3t3 f3C3 ^131^3 
31 <13*33J 31*® 3*5 I #t3H33 *J3T *3lf3*l3, #t33C3* 33*5 ’JfTt^P 
^tf3*» 3*X3 c*»i33l3 <21311 < 31311^3 t^xalc^ra 3x'’ ot T*f 

?c*s, < 43 ? <4^: 3t*»K *31331 f3x«t3'®lX3 c<ixst% 3i3t3lsx33 33 J- 

3f§*5l3 I *5C3 313X31*11*13 ‘ 9 t33#fr <43* 3X33 3*T*J3 5 i:33l 31 

*11X3*1 *11^—fef*1 3#f1 3H3 fc*T3 the one thing needfuls, 3t«fT3 
3*5 3f39 f^f*1 3^3 fsjf*ir.33 3W^ '31*131X3* 5f^X3 f*f!3lfe33 I 
^X313 #t3H33 3^Tl*f1 fTOJCTE <43*^1 <^f53* C3l^t3*$ <2Tt3F*5 
f3C3—3l3C3l^3 3*33 *^C3 3l3 31% *»m*53 ^*lf33*T $3l3 C3 #t33 
f«f3 #t3C33^ 33 f^ #t3C33 3113J 3H3C^ C3 ^5t3 ^ 

#t3CT3 3^1^13 nf^ 9 tf3 , al ^ ! ®11’3T3 3^5JC^ ^1«f3 ^3 I 

^C3t^3 ^3*1, ^^31*^3 f3®t3 3t3H3t2?3^ C5i3fli33 33^33 I 
^St3C^3 ^<lf33ff >2i5atC^ ^C3 33 I 

3l3C3tS3 C33 f?H33 ; 3l3tC33 C3^*T3, '3131X33 3rFft3 3°'?fs3 
'S3 5 C3^ 31 3lf% 31 ^C3f3—C331C3 #133 3fs3 3t3^ft3 3f*3f3^5 

4*Pf3i'® '313 C33I3 C3i:3^ «t3l 'Q f3^lf3'5 I C?f3 C31%f- 

33i 31^33 C3 <21313 ^3l& <$13 3^ ^13 33tW, ^13 f»f^1- 

3tf?T5J <413t '$13 3t|^tf^ 'Q '3<3 i tf% 33 f3C3 ^<19P 3l33l3 

3J3^1 f^f3 f3l3f|n®T3 <43 ‘ $13 <2J^J3-f&C$ 33 3 ?tt3 ^'Tt^S ^C3 
f3X3^3 I 



( ) 


cwf^r 'srt^tro <rat*rt— *f*vs fara 
c *r "sta •, <xra ^9T ^tsrf^ft ^st? c*r 

C*traC5 ^ta^SI, “f^f%C<P^” (liric) (Pf ^*ftc® 

>2t*rt?r3i, ^wcsj? f^f%35 mi % i ?rttc¥t*w ctrfa 

*rt$ j, *rt~5 c t-^t'=T«fx, ’srftre wtulr—cHRt* wr '®fa- 
*TfaT, f?f^ lff%^ >is®f *tfsra^, 'ttn f%*t i 

<rt®f1 *MPt ^rtf^ ast*r c^c«ff% i $ta c^ssmi $T?f 
wrt fs*T 'G I ^rt?f >it*ft? e t'®s csff^r cw 

ctfcHu ^twtc^ fvjcxr, «f'®tc^ cnc*te Ji*t 'e >r^f% 

^t^faw ^tac®^ ^af*r—^ 

« '®rftr-fa*tt i, fa aftatw, ^ ^i^a'jaa f*if%a ^taarM'®* ^rca 
fararear atwi ats^-teai i 


^1w\ 

a^srraft oift—'srtwsta ^*ra i 

^ C5Jt?tBf^ cwc*t ^f*R *rca 
m area'll cm c*rta a^ata 
*if*5^ ^us *rc fef^ratfa 
•siTt*i apaiaafa a*fa *ia f^r® <srtf% i 
sfta ajfar cm c^t t^-^sta 
*tea arrf* om canape aKata i 
^i^raa , 5rt7:«n cwfa ata 'srMarfa 
'Sf^rcar ^T Captla I 

fare ata~l 'srfre sst*l *re atfa fare 
f%car*Pt?r stc® are aw a'fare i 



( ) 


^f*T T Z*t Hus 

<r*r *«n ^t*rcs *rw c>r ^<*ri <r*rto?r® 
^f%=r <ii% cwvt, c*r ^— 

c*r ^twi, <rs1wi ^nr?r 
c«rcsj f^r#nr *srrt®n 
»n?*ri fsrf^rt cn® t, ^csrl 

wVt 3TT5 u»c®r ^^tc® 

®re ^t?:®rl f*rc<$ 

f%*Rt* ^a^arE®! *tt«e=t 
c*r <ifhr ^f*r '®i^: wr 
C^f^nS* ^ f*RTl c*fc ^TfV ®r®! 

^tE3f^C®T I C^ff*Tl <5lt«5T 
“ft^gf *®T | *R ?Mti( 

a rr #t<3 srs 'eck <5rfc®rt?® c®t*rt<T 
csristss* c*fE*t *tc^ ^f®r 

^5T ^1 'SltTR, >T< ^f®T 
^ ^rf® rra faFfra 

•sttftona ^srs^tcsr ^t*rtra 
■srtifiR ■srt^c^ *r® c@*f c®tE®r 
^It ^1 e®i ’*?H *eti, «ngT3i 'srsra 
^rtfs ^tc®r c^tsi'e " S> M, tvs 

f%^ *1^51 -Sltr^t CQ I 
^1% 'SE 5 * «r(% ^FtC<T 5R <?tf% 'SItfSf 
c*Ff®rc®r '5ps srtfsr 

^t*t ®TC* ^t?P5 

c®r*rl < 2 t^tf*rr® c^e^®! *t«r i 

^'StiT ^ c®fw «T^ fwl 
‘ 5 ’t*str s ®^ c*pf®TE*r csfwirl 

cn t* ^ *fe& *g*rrs 

^Tf®r®r *rtei ^srt^^mr i 
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